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PREFACE 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  complete  course 
in  writing  Latin  for  school  use.  The  book  consists  of 
three  parts  arranged  for  practice  in  writing  Latin  during 
the  last  three  years  of  school,  and,  in  addition,  a  summary 
of  the  Elements  of  Syntax  for  reference. 

Treatment.  —  In  the  lessons  syntax  is  treated  systemati- 
cally by  topics.  For  content  and  vocabulary  the  exercises 
are  based  on  Caesar's  Commentaries  and  on  the  Orations 
of  Cicero  which  are  usually  read  in  our  schools. 

Summary  of  the  Elements  of  Syntax. — The  first  portion 
of  the  book  consists  of  a  summary  of  the  Elements  of 
Syntax.  This  summary  contains  a  statement  and  expla- 
nation of  those  principles  of  syntax  which  are  essential 
for  writing  Latin  in  the  school,  so  that  in  the  lessons 
direct  reference  may  be  made  to  this  summary  instead  of 
to  the  confusing  mass  of  information  given  in  the  large 
grammars.  References  to  the  grammars  are  given,  how- 
ever, so  that,  if  desired,  they  may  be  used  instead  of, 
or  in  addition  to,  those  given  in  the  summary.  The  illus- 
trative examples  are,  for  the  most  part,  taken  from  Caesar 
or  Cicero,  that  the  student  may  the  more  easily  interpret 
them. 

Part  I.  —  Part  I  consists  of  a  series  of  twenty-eight 
lessons  based  for  content  and  vocabulary  on  Caesar's 
Commentaries,  Books  I-IV.  After  Lesson  X  an  attempt 
has  been  made  in  the  first  half  of  each  exercise  to  give  a 
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series  of  sentences  which  are  more  or  less  connected  in 
thought  and  narrative,  thus  avoiding  the  disadvantages  of 
disconnected  sentences. 

Part  II.  —  Part  II  consists  of  a  series  of  twenty-six  les- 
sons based  for  content  and  vocabulary  on  the  Orations  of 
Cicero  usually  read  in  our  schools.  Here  also  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  secure  continuity  of  thought  in  the  suc- 
cessive sentences  in  the  first  half  of  each  exercise.  The 
lessons  of  Part  II  may  be  supplemented,  if  desired,  by  the 
exercises  in  writing  connected  prose  (Lessons  XXV-XL) 
of  Part  III. 

In  Parts  I  and  II  each  lesson  consists  of:  1.  a  definite 
assignment  of  principles  of  syntax ;  2.  a  definite  special 
vocabulary;  3.  a  series  of  twenty-four  sentences  for  writ- 
ten translation  ;  4.  an  exercise  for  oral  translation.  The 
exercises  for  written  translation  of  Parts  I  and  II  have 
been  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  folloAving  method  of 
procedure :  sentences  1-12  to  be  assigned  for  written 
translation  outside  of  the  class;  sentences  13-24  for  un- 
prepared written  work  in  the  classroom.  To  this  end  all 
the  principles  of  grammar  of  a  given  lesson  are  developed 
in  the  first  twelve  sentences  and  are  again  developed  in 
the  last  twelve  sentences.  Hence  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  secure  continuity  of  thought  in  the  last  twelve 
sentences.  By  this  redevelopment  in  the  classroom  of  the 
syntactical  problems  of  the  lesson  the  authors  believe  that 
better  results  can  be  gained  and  that  dishonest  work  can 
be  discouraged.  The  oral  exercises  are  designed  for  rapid 
drill  in  syntax,  and  they  may  be  employed  either  in  antici- 
pation of  the  written  exercises  or  in  review  to  clinch  the 
main  principles  developed  in  the  lessons.  These  exercises 
will  also  afford  material  for  a  quick  general  review  of  sev- 
eral lessons. 
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Part  III.  —  Part  III  is  designed  for  the  last  year  of  the 
school  and  consists  of  a  series  of  forty  lessons,  of  which 
Lessons  XXV-XL  are  entirely  devoted  to  practice  in 
writing  connected  Latin.  Each  lesson  from  I-XXIV 
consists  of:  1.  a  definite  assignment  of  syntax;  2.  a 
definite  special  vocabulary;  3.  an  exercise  for  written 
translation  consisting  of  a  series  of  fifteen  sentences  de- 
veloping the  assigned  principles  of  grammar  and  the  spe- 
cial vocabulary;  4.  a  short  passage  of  connected  prose; 
5.  an  exercise  for  oral  translation.  Part  III  is  intended 
to  review  entirely  the  principles  of  Parts  I  and  II,  to 
extend  the  application  of  those  principles,  and  to  afford 
practice  in  the  writing  of  connected  Latin.  The  sen- 
tences of  any  given  lesson  are  based  for  content  and 
vocabulary  on  a  certain  portion  of  Caesar  or  Cicero,  the 
entire  series  of  lessons  giving  a  cpmplete  summary  of  the 
content  of  the  portions  of  those  authors  usually  read  in 
our  schools.  They  are,  however,  so  arranged  as  not  to 
permit  the  pupil  to  turn  to  any  given  passage  of  Latin  in 
the  attempt  to  get  material  for  the  sentences. 

Vocabulary. —  The  systematic  development  of  vocabulary 
has  been  strangely  neglected  in  the  study  of  Latin  in  our 
schools,  and  in  this  book  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
remedy  that  defect  by  the  preparation  of  a  special  vocabu- 
lary for  each  lesson  and  by  a  carefully  prepared  general 
vocabulary.  The  vocabulary  employed  is  based  on  the 
analysis  of  the  vocabulary  of  high  school  Latin  made  by 
Professor  Lodge  of  Teachers  College,^  and  very  few  words 
have  been  admitted  that  are  not  found  in  his  selected 
list,  which  is  developed  on  the  principle  of  the  relative 
frequency  of  occurrence   of  words  in  the  Latin  read  in. 

1  "Vocabulary  of  High  School  Latin,"  Gonzalez  Lodge,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  1907. 
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high  schools.  The  words  peculiar  to  Caesar  have  been 
introduced  and  developed  in  Part  I,  those  peculiar  to 
Cicero  in  Part  II,  while  the  vocabulary  of  Part  III  sup- 
plements those  of  Parts  I  and  II. 
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HIGH    SCHOOL    COURSE    IN    LATIN 
COMPOSITION 

ELEMENTS   OF   SYNTAX 

AGREEMENT 

1.  Adjectives.  —  When  an  adjective  modifies  two  or  more 
nouns  of  different  gender,  the  agreement  is  as  follows  : 

a.    An   attributive   adjective   agrees  with  the   nearest 
noun. 

Multae  urbes,  oppida,  vicique,  many  cities^  towns,  and  villages. 

h.    A  predicate  adjective  is  plural,  and  when  the  sub- 
jects denote : 

1.  Living  beings,  the  adjective  is  masculine. 
Pater  et  mater  salvl  sunt,  ffxther  and  mother  are  safe. 

2.  Things,  the  adjective  is  neuter. 

Urbes,  oppida,  vicique  tuta  sunt,  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  are  safe. 

3.  Living   beings  and  things,  the  adjective  agrees 
with  the  nearest. 

Bona,  fortunae,  coniuges,  liberique  salvl  sunt,  property,  fortunes,  wives, 
and  children  are  safe. 

2.  An  adjective  modifying  an  infinitive  or  a  clause  is 
neuter. 

Difficile  est  hoc  de  omnibus  confirmare  (A.  VII,  15),  it  is  difficult  to 
assert  this  of  all. 

3.  Some  adjectives  are  frequently  used  as  substantives. 
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The  masculine  denotes  persons;  the  neuter,  things.     Some 

of  the  commonest  are  : 

omnes,  all  (men),  everybody         omnia,  all  {things),  everything 
boni,  the  good,  good  people  mali,  the  had,  bad  people 

maiores,  ancestors  minores,  descendants 

Likewise  demonstrative,  possessive,  and  proper  adjec- 
tives.    U-g-i 

nostri,  our  (men)  mea,  my  (property) 

hi,  these  (men)  Romani,  tfie  Bomans 

4.  Nouns.  —  An  appositive  agrees  with  the  noun  with 

which  it  is  in  apposition  in  case,  and,  when  possible,  in 

gender  and  number. 

Nervii,  gens  Galliae,  the  Nervii,  a  people  of  Gaul. 
Gaia,  serva^  Gaia,  a  (female)  slave. 

5.  A  noun  in  apposition  with  two  or  more  nouns  is  plural. 
Marius  et  Valerius,  consules,  Marius  and  Valerius,  the  consuls. 

6.  An   appositive   is   sometimes   best   translated   by  a 

clause  of  time,  cause,  etc. 

Mihi  consull  deslgndto  insidiatus  es  (I  Cat.  V,  11),  you  plotted 
against  me  (when  I  was)  the  consul  elect. 

7.  Predicate    Noun.  —  A   predicate    noun    follows   the 

same  rules  as  an  appositive.     Cf.  4-6. 

Marius   et  Valerius    consules    fuerunt,    Marius  and    Valerius    were 
consuls. 

8.  Verbs. —  A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number 
and  person.  In  compound  forms  of  the  verb  the  par- 
ticiple agrees  in  gender  and  case. 

Audit  copias  missds  esse,  he  hears  that  troops  have  been  sent. 

9.  A  collective  noun  regularly  takes  a  verb  in  the 
singular ;  but  a  plural  verb  may  be  employed  when  the 
individuals  are  thought  of. 
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Multitud5  adest  (IV  Cat.  VII,  16),  a  great  number  is  present. 
Multitude  lapides  coniciebant  (B.  G.  II,  6),  a  great  number  were 
throwing  stones. 

10.  Two  or  more  singular  subjects  usually  take  a  verb 
in  the  plural,  but  when  connected  by  disjunctive  conjunc- 
tions (aut  .  .  .  aut,  nee  .  .  .  nee,  etc.),  or  when  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  the  verb  is  usually  singular. 

Marius  et  Valerius  consules  sunt,  Marius  and  Valerius  are  consuls. 
Nee  pater  nee  filius  vetiit,  neither  father  nor  son  came. 
Senatus  populusque  Romanus  hoe  iussit,   the  senate  and  the  Boman 
people  ordered  this. 

11.  When  the  subjects  are  of  different  persons,  the  verb 
is  regularly  plural  and  the  first  person  is  preferred  to  the 
second  or  third,  and  the  second  person  to  the  third. 

Ego  et  tu  et  ille  id  facietnus,  you,  he,  and  I  will  do  this. 
Tu  et  Mareus  id  fecistis,  you  and  Marcus  did  this. 

12.  Relative  Pronouns.  —  A  relative  pronoun  agrees 
with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number,  and  person,  but 
its  case  depends  on  its  construction  in  its  own  clause. 

Eorum  qiios  misimus  (L.  M.  XXII,  65),  of  those  whom  we  have  sent. 
Vos  qui  Ignordtis  (III  Cat.  I,  3),  you  who  do  not  know. 

13.  When  a  relative  has  two  or  more  antecedents  it 
follows  the  rules  for  the  agreement  of  the  predicate 
adjective.     Cf.  1  h. 

Puer  et  puella  quos  vidimus,  the  boy  and  girl  whom  we  saw. 

14.  A  relative  usually  agrees  with  an  appositive  in  its 
own  clause  rather  than  with  an  antecedent  of  different 
gender  or  number. 

RhodanvLs  quod  est  flutnen  Galliae,  the  Bhone  which  is  a  river  of  Gaul. 
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15.  When  the  antecedent  is  a  clause  or  a  phrase,  id  quod, 

quod,  or  quae  res  is  used. 

Id  quod  stultissimum  est,  certare  cum  usuris  (II  Cat.  VIII,  18),  to 
struggle  with  the  interest^  which  is  very  foolish. 

PRONOUNS 

16.  Personal   Pronouns.  —  The   personal   pronouns  are 

not   expressed   as   subjects   except   for    emphasis    or    to 

avoid  ambiguity. 

Ego  tibi  credo,  tu  mihi  non  credis,  I  believe  you,  (but)  you  do  not  believe 

me. 
Dico  me  venturum  esse,  /  say  that  I  will  come. 

17.  Nostri  and  vestri  are  regularly  used  as  objective 
genitives,  nostrum  and  vestrum  as  partitive  genitives. 

Habetis  ducem  memorem  vestri  (IV  Cat.  IX,  19),  you  have  a  leader 

mindful  of  you. 
Unus  quisque  nostrum  (I  Cat.  I,  2) ,  each  one  of  us. 

18.  The  genitive  of  the  personal  or  reflexive  pronoun 
is  never  used  to  denote  possession.  The  possessive  adjec- 
tives mens,  tuus,  noster,  vester,  suus,  must  be  used  instead. 

Pater  ineus,  my  father. 

19.  Reflexives.  —  Reflexive  pronouns  and  adjectives  are 
those  which  refer  back  to  the  subject.  The  reflexive  pro- 
nouns of  the  first  and  second  persons  are  the  personal 
pronouns.  The  reflexive  of  the  third  person  is  sui.  The 
corresponding  possessive  adjectives  are  meus,  tuus,  noster, 
vester,  suus. 

Me  tneaque  dedo,  I  surrender  myself  and  my  {property). 

Te  tua(]ViQ  dedis,  you  surrender  yourself  and  your  {property). 

Se  suaque  dedit,  he  surrenders  himself  and  his  {property). 

Kos  nostrdque  dedimus,  we  surrender  ourselves  and  our  {property). 

Vos  vestraqviQ  deditis,  you  surrender  yourselves  and  your  {property). 

Se  suaque  dedunt,  they  surrender  themselves  and  their  {property). 

20.  Pronouns  of  the  Third  Person.  —  Is,  ea,  id,  is  regu- 
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larly  used  for  the  third  personal  pronoun  when  not  reflex- 
ive. Likewise  the  possessive  adjective  suus  is  reflexive 
only,  and  in  all  other  relations  the  possessive  genitive  of 
is  is  regularly  employed;  eius,  his^  her^  its;  eorum  (m. 
and  n.),  earum  (f.),  their. 

Fflium  suuin  secum  duxit,  he  took  his  (own)  son  icith  him. 

Filium  elus  nobiscum  duximus,  we  took  his  son  with  us. 

Se  defendit,  he  defends  himself.     JEum  defendunt,  they  defend  him. 

In  suos  finis  se  conferunt,  they  betake  themselves  into  their  country. 

In  finis  eorum  eos  sequemur,  we  shall  follow  them  into  their  country, 

21.  Direct  and  Indirect  Reflexives.  —  In  the  subordinate 
clause  of  a  complex  sentence  the  reflexive  may  be  direct 
or  indirect. 

22.  When  referring  to  the  subject  of  its  own  clause  it 

is  called  a  "direct  reflexive." 

Eum  oravi  ut  se  giiaque  defenderet,  /  besought  him  to  defend  himself 
I i  and  his  (property). 

23.  When  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  main  verb  it  is 
called  an  "indirect  reflexive."  This  indirect  reflexive  can 
be  used  only  when  the  subordinate  clause  expresses  the 
thought  of  the  subject  of  the  main  verb  and  is,  therefore, 
in  general  confined  to  clauses  in  indirect  discourse,  in- 
direct questions,  purpose  clauses,  after  verbs  of  fearing, 
doubting,  etc.,  and  in  subjunctive  causal  clauses.  Other- 
wise is,  ille,  or  ipse  must  be  used. 

Me  oravit,  ut  se  suaque  defenderem,  he  besought  me  to  defend  him  and 
^ I  his  (property). 

24.  The  reflexive  must  not  be  used  in  a  main  clause 

referring  to  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  verb. 

Quoniam  sunt  ita  multi  ut  career  eos  capere  non  possit  (II  Cat.  X,  22), 
since  they  are  so  many  that  the  prison  cannot  hold  them. 
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25.  Ipse  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  a  reflexive  to  avoid 

ambiguity. 

Cur  de  sua  virtute  aut  de  ipsius  diligentia  desperarent  (B.  G.  I,  40), 
why  should  they  despair  of  their  own  courage  or  of  his  care  f 

26.  Reciprocal  Pronouns.  —  The  reciprocal  relation  {one 

another^  each  other,  together,  etc.)  is  expressed  by  inter  nos, 

inter  vos,  inter  se. 

Hi  omnes  inter  se  differunt  (B.  G.  I,  1),  all  these  differ  from  each  other 
(among  themselves) . 

Cohortati  inter  se  (B.  G.  IV,  25),  encouraging  each  other. 
Inter  se  collocuti  (B.  G.  IV,  30),  conferring  together. 

27.  Possessives.  —  The  possessive  is  frequently  omitted 
when  not  necessary  for  clearness. 

Filium  misi,  /  have  sent  my  son. 

Filium  tuum  misi,  /  have  sent  your  son. 

28.  The  possessive  adjectives  are  regularly  used  instead 
of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns  to 
express  possession.     Cf.  18. 

29.  Remember  that  the  possessive  adjective  must  agree 
in  gender,  number,  and  case  with  the  noun  modified  and 
not  with  the  noun  or  pronoun  to  which  it  refers. 

30.  Demonstrative  Pronouns  and  Adjectives.  —  Hie,  this, 
is  used  of  that  which  is  near  the  speaker  in  place,  time,  or 
thought,  and  hence  is  called  the  demonstrative  of  the  first 
person. 

Hie  locus,  this  place  (the  place  where  the  speaker  is  standing). 

31.  Iste,  that  (of  yours),  is  used  of  that  which  concerns 
the  person  addressed,  and  hence  is  called  the  demonstra- 
tive pf  the  second  person. 

Furor  iste  tuws  (l  Cat.  I,  l),  that  madness  of  yours. 
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32.  Iste  sometimes  implies  contempt  or  antagonism. 

Si  istlus  tela  vitemus  (I  Cat.  I,  2),  if  we  avoid  the  weapons  of  that 
scoundrel. 

33.  Ille,  that,  is  used  of  that  which  is  remote  from  the 
speaker,  and  is  called  the  demonstrative  of  the  third  per- 
son.     It  is  frequently  used  to  denote  a  change  of  subject. 

Cum  illo  rege  (L.  M.  Ill,  8),  icith  that  king. 

34.  Ille  is  frequently  used  to  refer  to  that  which  is  well 
known  or  to  something  or  some  person  just  mentioned. 
Magnus  ille  Alexander  (A.  X,  24),  that  (famous)  Alexander  the  Great. 

35.  Ille  and  hie  are  sometimes  used  in  contrasts  where 

ille  =  the  former  and  hie  =  the  latter. 

Caesar  et  Pompeius  magni  imperatores  fuerunt ;  ille  hunc  vicit,  Caesar 
and  Pornpey  were  great  generals ;  the  former  conquered  the  latter. 

36.  Is,  this,  that,  is  not  so  definite  as  hie  or  ille,  and  is 
especially  used :  (1)  to  replace  the  missing  third  personal 
pronoun ;  and  (2)  as  the  antecedent  of  the  relative  pro- 
noun.    E.g.,  Is  qui,  a  man  who. 

Eum  interfecerunt,  they  killed  him. 

Qui  censet  eos  qui  haec  delere  conati  sunt  (IV.  Cat.  IV,  7),  who  recom- 
mends that  men  who  have  attempted  to  destroy  these  (buildings) . 

37.  idem,  the  same,  frequently  represents  an  English 
phrase ;  also,  likewise,  at  the  same  time,  etc. 

Dixi  ego  Idem  (I  Cat.  Ill,  7),  /  also  said. 

38.  Ipse,  self,  frequently  is  best  translated  by  even,  very, 

mere,  in  person,  of  his  own  accord,  etc. 

Ipsl  illi  philosophi  (A.  XI,  26),  even  those  (those  very)  philosophers. 

1115  ipso  die  (I  Cat.  Ill,  7),  on  that  very  day. 

Ipse  adest,  he  is  present  in  person. 

Ipse  id  fecit,  he  did  this  of  his  own  accord. 
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39.  Relative  Pronouns  and  Adjectives.  —  For  the  agree- 
ment of  the  relative,  of.  12-15. 

40.  The  relative  is  never  omitted  in  Latin  as  it  often  is 
in  English. 

Epistulam  quam  scripsisti,  the  letter  (which)  you  wrote. 

41.  The  relative  is  frequently  used  for  closer  connection 
at  the  beginning  of  an  independent  clause  where  the  Eng- 
lish employs  a  demonstrative. 

^  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  since  these  things  are  so. 

42.  A  relative  clause  is  sometimes  used  in  Latin  to  ex- 
press some  other  construction  in  English. 

(Is)  qui  aquilam  ferebat  (B.  G.  IV,  25),  the  standard  bearer. 

43.  Note  the  correlatives  : 

idem  .  .  ,  qui,  the  same  .  .  .  as         tot  .  .  .  quot,  as  many  .  .  .  as 
talis  .  .  .  qualis,  such  .  .  .  as  totiens  .  .  .  quotiens,  as  often  .  .  .  as 

tantus  .  .  .  quantus,  as  much  .  .  .  as 

44.  Interrogative  Pronouns  and  Adjectives.  —  Quis,  quid, 

who^^  what  9  is  the  commonest  interrogative  pronoun. 
The  corresponding  adjective  is  qui,  quae,  quod  (declined 
like  the  relative).  Do  not  confuse  the  pronoun  a.nd  ad- 
jective. 

Quid  vides,  what  do  you  see?    (Pronoun.) 

Quod  oppidum  vides,  what  town  do  you  see?     (Adjective.) 

45.  Uter,  utra,  utrum,  which  (of  two)  ?  is  used  only 
when  two  persons  or  things  are  considered. 

Uter  consulum,  which  of  the  (two)  consuls  9 
Quis  civium,  which  of  the  citizens?  (any  number). 
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46.  Indefinite  Pronouns  and  Adjectives.  —  The  common- 
est indefinites  are  : 

aliquis  (aliqui),  some  (one),  any  quidam,  (a)  certain  \ 

(one)  quivis,  any  one  you  icill 

quis  (qui),  some  (one),  any  (one)  quilibet,  any  one  you  please 

*    quisquam,  any  one  (at  all)  quisque,  each  (one) 
quispiam,  some  one,  any  one 

47.  Aliquis,  aliquid,  are  the  pronoun  forms ;  aliqui,  ali- 
qua,  aliquod,  the  adjective  forms. 

aliquid,  anything  aliquod  oppidum,  any  toxon 

48.  Quis,  quid,  are  pronoun  forms;  qui,  qua,  quod,  ad- 
jective forms.  The  indefinite  quis  is  used  only  after  si, 
nisi,  ne,  num,  where  it  replaces  aliquis.  X  f 

Si  quis  est  (II  Cat.  II,  3),  if  there  is  any  one. 

49.  Quisquam,  quicquam,  has  no  plural  nor  separate  form 
for  the  feminine  singular.  It  is  used  only  in  negative 
sentences  or  in  sentences  implying  a  negative.  The  cor- 
responding adjective  is  ullus. 

Neque  quicquam  aliud  adsecuti  sunt  (L.  M.  XXIII,  67),    nor  did 

they  accomplish  anything  else. 
Quisquain  dubitabit  (L.  M.  XV,  45),  will  any  one  doubt  ?  (implying 

that  no  one  will  doubt). 
Neque  ulla  vis  reperietur  (IV  Cat.  X,  22),   nor  will  any  power  he 

found. 

50.  Quispiam,  some  one.,  is  rarer  than  aliquis,  but  has 
about  the  same  meaning. 

Quaeret  quispiam  (A.  VII,  15),  some  one  will  ask. 

51.  Quidam,  (a)  certain,  indicates  a  person  not  named, 
but  known  to  the  speaker  or  writer.  It  is  the  most  defi- 
nite of  all  the  indefinite  pronouns. 

Quidam  ex  militibus  (B.  G.  I,  42),  a  certain  one  of  the  soldiers. 
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52.  Quivis  and  quilibet  are  less  common  than  some  of 

the  other  indefinites  and  are  used  chiefly  in  affirmative 

clauses. 

Quamvls  fortunam  pati  (B.  G.  II,  31),  to  endure  any  fortune  what- 
soever. 

53.  Quisque,  each^  is  not  often  used  in  the  plural  and  is 
usually  postpositive. 

Unus  quisque  nostrum  (I  Cat  I,  2),  each  one  of  us. 

54.  Quisque  is  frequently  used  with  the  superlative  and 

is  somewhat  idiomatic  in  that  use. 

Optimus  quisque  maxime  gloria  ducitur  (A.  XI,  26),  all  good  men  are 
greatly  influenced  by  glory;  or,  more  idiomatically,  the  better  a 
man  is,  the  more  he  is  influenced  by  glory. 

55.  Quisque  =  each  (of  several),  uterque  =  each  (of  two), 
both. 

56.  Note   the   following   idiomatic   uses   of   alius    and 

alter  : 

alius  .  .  .  alius,  one  .  .  .  another 
alii .  .  .  alii,  some  .  .  .  others 

alter  i  *  '  '  ^^^®^>  ^^^  ^^^  .  .  .  the  other  (of  two) 
alius  .  .  .  aliud,  one,  one  thing  .  .  .  another,  another 
alii  .  .  .  aliam  in  partem,  some  in  one  direction,  others  in  another 
Duae  filiae  harum  (erant) ;  altera  occisa,  altera  capta  est  (B.  G.  I, 

53),  there  were  two  daughters  of  these  women;  one  was  killed^ 

the  other  captured. 

SYNTAX  OF   NOUNS 

Nominative  Case 

57.  The  nominative  case  is  used  only  as  the  subject  of 
a  finite  verb,  in  apposition  with  the  subject,  or  as  a  predi- 
cate noun. 
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58.  The  nominative  is  used  of  the  predicate  noun  after 

some  verbs,  especially  sum  and  passive  verbs  of  naming, 

choosing,  etc.     Cf.  67-69. 

sum,  be  fio,  become^  be  made  appellor,  be  called 

videor,  seem  creor,  he  elected  ndminor,  be  called 

dicor,  be  said  habeor,  be  considered         maneo,  remain 

deligor,  be  chosen 

Cicero  consul  creatus  est,  Cicero  was  elected  consul. 

Vocative  Case 

59.  The   vocative   case   is   used  only  in   addressing  a 

person  by  name  or  title.     It  usually  follows  one  or  more 

words  of  the  sentence. 

Quo  usque  tandem  abutere,  Catillna^  patientia  nostra  (I  Cat.  I,  1), 
how  long,  pray,  (0)  Catiline,  will  yon  abuse  our  patience  ? 

a.    The  vocative  of  meus,  mea,  meum  is  mi,  mea,  meum. 

Accusative  Case 

60.  Direct  Object.  —  Many  verbs  which  in  English  appear 
intransitive  and  require  a  preposition,  are  transitive  in 
Latin  and  take  a  direct  object  in  the  accusative.  Some 
of  the  commonest  are : 

doled,  grieve  {for  or  at)  horreo,  horresco,  shudder  (at) 

lugeo,  mourn  (for)  rideo,  laugh  (at) 

maereo,  mourn  (for)  miror,  wonder  (at)  \;^ 

spero,  hope  (for)  despero,^  despair  (of) 

queror,  complain  (of) 

Ariovisti  crudelltdtem  horrent  (B.  G.  I,  32),  they  shudder  at  the  cruelty 
of  Ariovistus. 

Honores  desperant  (II  Cat.  IX,  19),  they  despair  of  the  honors. 

61.  Also  such  verbs  as  paro,  prepare  (fory^  quaere, 
search  (for}  =  seek;  exspecto,  wait  (for');  etc. 

Sellutn  parare,  to  prepare  (for)  war. 

1  Despero  sometimes  takes  de  +  ablative. 
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62.  With  Compound  Verbs.  —  Many  verbs  compounded 
with  circum,  trans,  per,  praeter,  and  some  with  ad,  in,  and 
sub,  take  the  accusative. 

Flufnen  transire,  to  cross  the  river. 

Qui  circumstant  sendtu^n  (I  Cat.  VIII,  21),  who  surround  the  senate, 

63.  If  the  simple  verb  is  transitive  two  accusatives 
may  be  found. 

Exercitum  (trans)  fiumen  traducere,  to  lead  the  army  across  the 
river. 

Note.     The  preposition  may  be  repeated.     Cf.  preceding  example. 

64.  Cognate  Accusative.  —  An  intransitive  verb  some- 
times takes  the  accusative  of  a  noun  which  has  the  same 
general  meaning  as  the  verb.  This  is  called  the  Cognate 
Accusative  and  is  usually  modified  by  an  adjective. 

Bonam  vvtam  vlvere,  to  live  a  good  life. 

Malum  sotnniuin  somnidrey  to  dream  a  bad  dream. 

65.  Inner  Object.  —  A  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective  is 
frequently  used  to  define  or  modify  the  noun  idea  implied 
in  the  verb. 

Eos  hoc  moneo  (II  Cat.  IX,  20),  I  give  them  this  advice  (warn  them 
this). 

Qui  omnia  praecldra  atque  egregia  sentiunt  (III  Cat.  II,  5), 
who  entertain  all  the  noble  and  excellent  sentiments  (who  feel,  etc.). 

66.  Note  the  phrases: 

r  to  have  great  power,  to  be  very  powerful,  etc. 
I  to  have  more  power,  to  be  more  powerful,  etc. 
<   to  have  the  most  power,  to  be  the  most  powerful,  etc. 

to  have  less  power,  to  be  less  powerful,  etc. 

to  have  the  least  power,  to  be  the  least  powerful,  etc. 

67.  Verbs  of  naming,  choosing,  making^  showing,  appoint- 
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ing^  and  the  like  may  take  two  accusatives  of  the  same 
person  or  thing. 

Quern  Stdtoretn  n5ininamus  (I  Cat.  XIII,  33),  whom  we  call  the 
Stayer. 

68.  Some  of  the  most  common  of  these  are: 

appello,  call  creo,  elect.,  create  puto,  think  V*" 

ncmino,  name,  call         facio,  make  habeo,  hold,  consider 

dico,  appoint,  call  reddo,  make,  render  (passive  supplied  by  fio) 

69.  With  the  passive  of  these  verbs  the  double  nomi- 
native is  used.     Cf.  58. 

70.  Verbs  of  asking.,  demanding.,  teaching.,  and  celo, 
conceal.,  may  take  two  accusatives,  one  of  tlie  person,  the 
other  of  the  thing. 

Hos  sententiam  rogo  (I  Cat.  IV,  9),  /  ask  these  men  their  opinion. 
Caesar  Aeduos  fruinentum  flagitabat  (B,  G.  I,  16),   Caesar  kept 
demanding  grain  of  the  Aedui. 

71.  But  instead  of  the  accusative  of  the  person,  with 
verbs  of  asking  and  demanding,  the  ablative  with  a  prepo- 
sition is  the  common  construction. 

72.  Learn  carefully  the  following  verbs  with  their  mean- 
ings and  constructions : 

rog5,  ask  for,  usually  takes  the  accusative  of  the  thing  and  ab  with  the 
ablative  of  the  person.  But  two  accusatives  are  regularly  used 
when  the  thing  is  a  neuter  pronoun  and  in  the  phrase,  aliquem 
sententiam  rogare,  to  ask  any  one  for  his  opinion. 

peto,  ask  for,  seek,  beg,  always  takes  ab  +  ablative  of  the  person  .    y' 

postul5,  demand,  always  takes  ab  +  ablative  of  the  person.  ^^ 

posco,  demand,  usually  takes  ab  +  ablative  of  the  person. 

5ro,  beg,  ask  for,  usually  takes  ab  +  ablative  of  the  person. 

quaero,  ask,  inquire,  always  takes  ab,  ex,  or  de  +  ablative  of  the  person. 

doceo,  teach  and  celo,  conceal,  take  two  accusatives,  or  the  accusative  of 
the  person  and  de  +  ablative  of  the  thing. 
Auocilitim  a  Caesare  petere  (B.  G.  I,  32),  to  beg  aid  of  Caesar. 
Quaesivit  d  Gallls  (HI  Cat.  V,  11),  he  inquired  of  the  Gauls. 
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73.  Extent.  —  Extent  of  space  and  duration  of  time. 
Cf.  169,  199. 

74.  Extent  in  degree  is  expressed  by  the  accusative  of 
neuter  pronouns  and  adjectives.  Likewise  partem  may 
be  so  used.  Here  belong  such  adverbial  accusatives  as: 
nihil,  not  at  all;  multum,  much,  a  great  deal,  etc. 

Neque  ^nultwn  frumento  sed  inaximam  partem  lacte  et  pecore 
vivunt  (B.  G.  IV,  1),  nor  do  they  live  much  on  grain  hut  for  the 
most  part  on  milk  and  meat. 

75.  Limit  of  Motion.  —Cf.  188,  190,  194,  195,  198. 

76.  Subject  of  an  Infinitive.  —  Cf .  324-325,  333  ff. 

77.  Exclamations.  —  The  accusative  is  sometimes  used 
in  exclamations. 

6  fortunatam  rem  publicam  (II  Cat.  IV,  7),  0  fortunate  republic! 

Dative  Case 

78.  Indirect  Object.  —  The  indirect  object  is  put  in  the 
dative  case. 

Tibi  librum  dedi,  I  gave  the  book  to  you,  I  gave  you  the  book, 
a.    Some  verbs,  especially  dono,  present,  and  circumdo, 
surround,  place  around,  take:   (1)  a  direct  object  and  an 
indirect  object ;  or  (2)  a  direct  object  and  an  ablative  of 
means. 

Praedam  mllitibus  d5nat  (B.  G.  VII,  11),  he  presents  the  booty  to 

the  soldiers. 
Mllites  praedd  donat,  he  presents  the  soldiers  with  the  booty. 
Castris  vallum  circumdat,  he  places  a  rampart  around  the  camp. 

Cf.  88. 
Castra  valid  circumdat,  he  surrounds  the  camp  loith  a  rampart. 

79.  Dative  with  Special  Verbs.  — The  dative  of  the  in- 
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direct  object  is  used  with  most  verbs  and  expressions 
signifying  favor^  help^  please^  trust,  believe,  persuade,  com- 
mand, obey,  serve,  resist,  envy,  threaten,  pardon,  spare,  in- 
dulge, and  the  like. 

80.  Some  of  the  most  common  of  these  verbs  are : 

faveo,  favor  persuadeo,  persuade 

studeo,  desire  noceo,  harm 

credo,  believe  parco,  spare 

c5nsul6,  consult  for^  indulged,  indulge 

ced5,  concede,  yield  irascor,  he  angry  at       y^ 

impero,  commarid,  order  pareo,  obey 

minor,  threaten  servi5,  serve 

minitor,  threaten  invideo,  envy 

fido,  trust  resisto,  resist 

confido,  trust  placeo,  please 

diffido,  distrust  ignosco,  pardon 

Milites  hnperatorl  parent,  the  soldiers  obey  the  general. 

Quibus  populus  Romanus  ignovisset  (B.  G.  I,  45),  whom  the  Boman 
people  had  pardoned. 

81.  The  following  verbs  are  common  exceptions  to  the 
rule  in  79-80,  and  take  the  accusative  case : 

iubeo,  order,  command  delects,  please  iuvo,  adiuvS,  help 

Fortls  fortuna  adiuvat,  fortune  favors  the  brave. 

82.  In  the  passive  of  the  verbs  mentioned  in  79-80  the 
verb  must  be  used  impersonally,  the  dative  of  the  indirect 
object  being  retained,  and  the  subject  of  the  active  becom- 
ing an  ablative  of  agent  or  means. 

Act.    Mihi  persuadet,  he  is  persuading  me. 

Pass.  JMihi  ah  eo  persuadetur,  /  am  being  persuaded  by  Mm  (it  is 

being  persuaded  to  me  by  him). 
Act.    Hae  res  patriae  nocent,  these  things  harm  the  country. 
Pass.  Patriae  his  rehus  nocetur,  the  country  is  harmed  by  these 

things  {it  is  harmed  to  the  country  by  these  things). 

1  With  the  accusative  consulO  =  Task  the  advice  of  I  consult. 
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83.  Dative  with  Compound  Verbs.  —  The  dative  of   the 

indirect  object  is  used  with  man}^  verbs  compounded  with 

ad,  ante,  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  post,  prae,  pro,  sub,  super,  and 

sometimes  circum. 

Qui  huic  urbl  praesident  (IV  Cat.  II,  3),  who  guard  this  city. 
Bellum  hostibus  inferre,  to  make  loar  on  the  enemy. 

84.  When  the  verbs  mentioned  in  83  are  transitive  in 
Latin,  a  direct  object  in  the  accusative  may  also  be  found. 

Legdtum  legioni  praefecit,  he  put  a  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the 
legion. 

85.  Dative  of  the  Possessor.  —  The  dative  is  used  with 
esse  and  deesse  to  denote  the  possessor,  the  thing  possessed 
being  the  subject. 

Urbl  satis  praesidi  est,  the  city  has  sufficient  protection  {to  the  city  is 
sufficient  protection)  —  Urbs  satis  praesidi  habet. 

86.  The  dative  of  the  possessor  is  used  in  a  statement 
of  possession,  and  is  regularly  equivalent  to  a  construction 
with  habeo.  The  genitive  of  possession  shows  incidentally 
the  possessor.     Note  carefully  the  difference. 

Gen.   The  boy''s  horse  is  black,  Puerl  equus  est  niger. 

^        rrn,     I,       I,  1^7     7    1.  S  Puero  equus  niger  est. 

DAT.   The  boy  has  a  black  horse,  <  ^  ^       •  ^  t.  i. 

I  Puer  equum  nigrum  habet. 

87.  Dative  of  Reference  or  Interest.  —  The  dative  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  person  interested. 

Quid  sibi  vellet  (B.  G.  I,  44),  what  did  he  want  (for  himself)? 
Quibus  locus  sedesque  pararentur  (B.  G.  I,  31), /or  whom  a  place  and 

dwellings  were  being  prepared. 
Tibi  extorta  est  ista  sica  de  manibus  (I  Cat.  VI,  16),  that  dagger  has 

been  wrested  from  your  hands  {from  the  hands  for  you). 

88.  Dative  of  Agent.  —  The   dative   is   regularly   used 
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with  the  passive  periphrastic  conjugation  to  denote   the 
person  upon  whom  the  obligation  rests.     Cf.  384,  388. 
Tibi  id  faciendum  est,  you  must  do  this. 

89.  When  the  employment  of  the  dative  of  agent  would 

bring  two  datives  together  in  such   a  way  as   to   cause 

ambiguity  the  ablative  of  agent  is  used  instead. 

Quibus  est  a  vobls  consulendum  (L.  M.  II,  6),  for  whom  you  must 
consult. 

90.  Dative  of  Purpose  or  Service.  —  The  dative  may  be 

used  to  denote  that  for  which  something  serves. 

Nostri  hunc  locum  castrls  delegerant  (B.  G.  II,  18),  our  men  had 
chosen  this  place  for  a  camp. 

91.  Frequently  a  dative  of  reference  or  interest  accom- 
panies the  dative  of  purpose,  forming  a  construction  called 
"the  double  dative." 

Gallls  mdgno  impedlrnento  erat  (B.  G.  I,  25),  it  was  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  Gauls. 

92.  Dative  with  Adjectives.  —  Many  adjectives  of  near- 
ness^ fitness^  likeness^  friendliness.,  and  their  opposites  take 
the  dative.     Some  of  the  most  common  are  : 

Fitness  :  Nearness  : 

idoneus,  suitable  for  proximus,  next  to,  nearest 

aptus,  suitable  for  finitimus,  neighboring  to 

accommodatus,  suited  to  Friendliness,  etc.  : 

utilis,  useful  to  amicus,  frieiidly 

inutilis,  useless  inimicus,  unfriendly,  hostile 

L I K  E  N  E  ss  :  carus ,  dear 

similis,  like  infestus,  hostile  to 

dissimilis,  unlike  gratus,  pleasing 

par,  equal  to  adversus,  opposed  to,  facing 

aequus,  equal  to  contrarius,  opposed  to,  opposite 
iniquus,  unequal  to 
Castrls  idoneum  locum  delegit  (B.  G.  I,  49),  he  chose  a  place  suit- 
able for  a  camp. 
Helvetils  erat  amicus  (B.  G.  I,  0),  he  was  friendly  to  the  Helvetians. 
c 
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93.  Aptus,  accommodatus,  utilis,  and  inutilis  commonly 

take  ad  with  the  accusative. 

Ad  pugnam  inutiles  (B.  G.  II,  16),  useless  for  battle. 

Compare:  Inutiles  bello  (B.  G.  Vll,  78),  useless  for  war 

94.  Proprior  and  proximus  sometimes  take  the  accusative. 
Proximi  Rhenuin  (B.  G.  I,  54),  nearest  the  Bhine. 

95.  Many  of  these  adjectives  are  sometimes  used  as  sub- 
stantives and  are  then  construed  with  the  genitive.  So, 
especially,  finitimi,  neighbors;  amicus,  friend;  inimicus, 
(a  personal)  enemy, 

96.  Similis  usually  takes  the  genitive  of  persons  and 

regularly  takes  the   genitive   of   personal   pronouns   and 

verum. 

Nein5  tarn  tui  similis  (I  Cat.  II,  5),  no  one  so  like  you. 

Catilinae  (Gen.)  similes,  "  the  likes  of  Catiline,^^  those  like  Catiline. 

Genitive  Case 

97.  Genitive  of  Possession.  —  The  genitive  of  possession 

denotes   the  person  to  whom  anything  belongs  or  from 

whom  it  originates. 

JPuerl  equus,  the  boy''s  horse. 
Orationes  Cicej^onis,  Cicero''s  speeches. 

98.  Instead  of  the  possessive  genitive  of  the  personal 
pronouns  the  corresponding  possessive  adjectives  are  al- 
ways used.  Sometimes  other  possessive  genitives  are 
replaced  by  derivative  adjectives. 

Pater  meus,  my  father.     Never  Pater  tnel.     Cf.  18,  28. 

Virtutes  hnperatoriae  (L.  M.  XI,  29),  the  qualities  of  a  general  = 

Virtiites  imperatoris. 
Ut  potius  in  suis  quam  in  alienls  finibus  decertarent  (B.  G.  II,  10), 

that  they  might  fight  it  out  in  their  own  land  rather  than  in  the  land 

of  others. 
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99.   In  such  expressions  as  the  city  of  Rome^  etc.,  the 
Latin  commonly  uses  an  appositive  instead  of  the  genitive. 
Urbs  Roma,  the  city  (of)  Borne. 

100.  A  substantive  infinitive  or  clause  is  sometimes 
modified  by  a  genitive  of  possession  or  a  possessive  adjec- 
tive. 

Est  igitur  huindnitdtis  vestrae  prohibere  (L.  M.  VII,  18),  it  is, 

therefore,  (a  requirement)  of  your  kindness  to  protect. 
Vestruin  est  providere  (III  Cat.  XII,  27),  it  is  your  (duty)  to  provide. 

101.  Genitive  of  Description  or  Quality.  —  The  genitive 

is  used  for  description  or  quality,  but  only  when  the  noun 

of  description  is  modified. 

Homines  mdgnae  virtutis  (B.  G.  II,  15),  men  of  great  bravery.  But 
JFortis  vir  et  sapiens  homo  (L.  M.  VIII,  20),  a  man  of  bravery 
and  (a  man)  of  wisdom,  a  brave  and  wise  man. 

102.  The  genitive  of  description  is  regularly  used  with 

numerals  as  a  genitive  of  measure,  and  in  the  phrases : 

eius  modi,  huius  modi,  cuius  modi,  etc. 

Mums  sedechn pedufn  (B.  G.  I,  8),  a  sixteen-foot  wall. 
Eius  modi  homines  (L.  M.  V,  13),  such  men. 

103.  The  ablative  of  description  (140)  is  more  common 
than  the  genitive  except  under  the  conditions  mentioned 
in  102.  In  most  cases  either  the  genitive  or  the  ablative 
may  be  used. 

Vir  mdgnae  virtutis  =  Vir  mdgnd  virtute, 

104.  Partitive  Genitive. — The  genitive  denoting  the 
whole  of  which  a  part  is  considered  is  found  with  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  words : 

1.  Nouns  and  pronouns  denoting  a  part,  including 
alius,  alter,  etc. 
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2.  Numerals,  comparatives,  and  superlatives. 

3.  Neuter    pronouns    and    adjectives    when    used    as 
nouns. 

4.  Adverbs  of  quantity  and  place. 

Pars  urhis,  a  part  of  the  city. 

Quarutn  unam  (B.  G.  I,  1),  one  of  which. 

Plus  flrinainenil  (L.  M.  IV,  10),  more  strength. 

Horum  fortissimi  sunt  Belgae  (B.  G.  I,  1),  of  these  the  bravest  are  the 

Belgians. 
Quid  tnall  aut  sceleris  (II  Cat.  IV,  7),  what  (of)  evil  or  crime  ? 
Ubinam  gentium  (I  Cat.  IV,  9),  where  in  the  world  {=  in  what  .part  of 

the  world)  ? 

105.  The  partitive  genitive  is  especially  common  with 
the  following  : 

multum,  much  pliis,  more  satis,  enough.,  sufficient 

tantum,  so  (as)  much  quantum,  how  (as)  much  nihil,  nothing,  no 

paulum,  a  little  minus,  less  minimum,  Ica.'it 

quid,  what  f  aliquid,  any  (thing)  quid,  any  (thing) 

106.  With  cardinal    numerals  (especially    unus),   and 

with  some  other. words,  especially  quidam  and  aliquis,  the 

ablative  with  de  or  ex  is  commonly  used  instead  of  the 

partitive  genitive. 

Unus  e  fllils  (B.  G.  I,  26),  one  of  (his)  sons. 

Quidam  eoc  mllitibus  (B.  G.  I,  42),  a  certain  one  of  the  soldiers. 

Pauci  de  no8t?*is  (B.  G.  I,  15),  a  few  of  our  men. 

107.  When  the  whole  and  not  a  part  is  considered,  the 
partitive  genitive  must  not  be  used. 

^Sos  omnes,  all  of  us,  ice  all.     Haec  omnia,  all  (of)  these  things. 
Id  omne  (L.  M.  XXIV,  71),  all  (of)  that. 

108.  Some  words,  which  in  English  are  used  as  nouns 
with  a  partitive  genitive,  in  Latin  are  employed  as  adjec- 
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tives  and  agree  with  the  noun.    Some  of  the  commonest 
of  these  are ; 

summus,  the  top  of  imus  (infimus),  the  bottom  of 

primus,  the  first  part  of  extremus,  the  end  of 

medius,  the  middle  q/  reliquus,  the  rest  of 

In  colle  medio  (B.  G.  l,  24),  halfway  up  the  hill  {on  the  middle  oj 

the  hill). 
In  surntno  colle  (B.  G.  II,  2o\  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Extf'e^na  hietne  .  .  .  media  aestdte  (L.  M.  XII,  35),  at  the  end  oj 

the  winter  .  .  .  in  the  middle  of  summer. 
Prima  node  (B.  G.  I,  27),  during  the  first  part  of  the  night. 

109.  Predicate  Genitive.  —  A  genitive  of  possession,  a 
possessive  adjective,  or  a  genitive  of  description  may  be 
used  in  the  predicate. 

lUae  omnes  dissensiones  eius  modi  fuerunt  (III  Cat.  X,  25),  all  those 

quarrels  were  such  .  .  . 
Neque  suum  iudicium  sed  imperdtoris  esse  existimavisse  (B.  G. 

I,  41),  and  (they  said)  they  did  not  consider  the  decision  theirs,  but 

the  generaVs. 

110.  Objective  Genitive.  —  Note  the  connection  of 
thought  in  the  following : 

Patriam  amat,  he  loves  his  native  land. 

Amor  patriae,  love  of  his  native  land.,  patriotism. 

Amantissimus  patriae,  very  fond  of  his  native  land,  patriotic. 

Regnum  cupit,  he  desires  power. 

Regni  cupiditas  (B.  G,  I,  2),  desire  for  power. 

Regni  cupidus,  desirous  of  power. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  be- 
comes a  genitive  when  dependent  on  the  cognate  noun  or 
adjective.  The  objective  genitive  is  used  of  the  person 
or  thing  toward  which  an  action  or  feeling  is  directed. 
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111.  Objective  Genitive  with  Nouns.  —  Nouns  of  action, 

agency,  or  feeling  take  the  genitive  case. 

Amor  rel  puhlicae  (IV  Cat.  VII,  15),  love  of  the  state^  patriotism. 
Evocator  servorum  (I  Cat.  XI,  27),  the  summoner  of  slaves. 
Patientia  fdmis  (I  Cat.  X,  26),  endurance  of  hunger. 

112.  Sometimes  a  preposition,  usually  in  or  erga,  is  used 

instead  of  the  objective  genitive. 

Erga  vos  amor  (III  Cat,  I,  1),  love  toward  (of)  you. 
Voluntas  in  se  (B.  G.  I,  19),  good  will  toward^him. 
Voluntas  erga  tne  (IV  Cat.  I,  1),  good  will  toward  me. 

113.  Genitive  with  Adjectives.  —  Adjectives  of  desire, 
knowledge,  memory,  fullness,  power,  sharing,  and  their 
opposites,  together  with  participles  in  -ns  when  used  as 
adjectives,  govern  the  genitive. 

114.  Some  of  the  commonest  are  : 

avidus,  eager,  greedy  immemor,  forgetful,  unmindful 

cupidus,  eager,  desirous  ohlltus,  forgetful 

studiosus,  fond  of,  devoted  to  plenus,  fiill 

conscius,  conscious,  aware  inops,  destitute 

peritus,  experienced,  skilled  potens,  controlling,  ruling 

imperitus,  inexperienced,  unskilled      particeps,  sharing,  participating 
prudens,  knowing,  skilled  socius,  associating  in,  sharing 

memor,  mindful,  remembering  expers,  having  no  part  in,  free  from 

Appetentes   gloriae  atque  avidi  laudis  (L.  M.  Ill,  7),  desirotis  for 

glory  and  eager  for  praise. 
Hel  mllitaris  peritissimus  (B.  G.  I,  21),  well  skilled  in  military  affairs. 
Memorem  vestri,  oblitum  sul  (IV  Cat.  IX,  19),  mindful  of  you,  for- 
getful of  himself 
Plenissimum  ndvium  (L.  M.  XII,  33),  very  full  of  ships. 
Amantissimos  rel  puhlicae  vir5s  (III  Cat.  II,  6),  very  patriotic  men. 
Cf.  Qui  amavit  unice  patriam  (III  Cat.  V,  10). 

115.  Refertus  takes  the  genitive    of   persons,  but   the 

ablative  of  things. 

Referto  praedonum  mari  (L.  M.  XI,  31),  on  a  sea  full  of  pirates. 
Referta  dlvitiis  (L.  M.  XVIII,  66),  full  of  (filled  with)  riches. 
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116.  Genitive  with  Verbs  of  Memory,  etc.  —  The  con- 
struction with  verbs  of  remembering  and  forgetting  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Memini,  remember^  he  mindful  of  he  regarded  of 
takes  the  genitive. 

Meminisse  Elissae  (Aen.  IV,  335),  to  remember  Elissa. 

2.  Memini,   remember^  keep  in   mind^  recall^  takes  the 

accusative,  especially  of  neuter  pronouns  and  adjectives. 

Haec  olim  meminisse  iuvabit  (Aen.  I,  203),  some  time  it  will  give  us 

pleasure  to  recall  these  things. 
Praeterita  meminisse  (L.'M.  XVI,  47),  to  recall  the  past. 

3.  Reminiscor  follows  the  same  rules  as  memini,  but  is 

less  common. 

Reminisceretur  et  veteris  inconimodi  populi  Roman!  et  prlstinae 
virtutis  Helvetiorum  (B.  G.  I,  13),  let  him  remember  the  former 
disaster  of  the  Boman  people  and  the  previous  valor  of  the  Hel- 
vetians. 

4.  Recordor,  recollect^  recall^  regularly  takes  the  accusa- 
tive of  things  and  de  with  the  ablative  of  persons. 

Recordamini  omnls  dissensiones   (III  Cat.  X,  24),  recall  all  the 

quarrels. 
De  te  recordor,  /  remember  about  you. 

5.  Obliviscor,  forget,  usually  takes  the  genitive,  but  of 

neuter  pronouns  and  adjectives  the  accusative  is  regularly 

used. 

Obliviscere  caedis  atque  incendiorum  (I  Cat.  Ill,  6) ,  forget  slaugh- 
ter and  conflagrations. 
Haec  oblitus  eram,  /  had  forgotten  those  things. 

117.  Genitive  with  Verbs  of  Reminding.  —  Admoneo, 
commoneo,  and  commonefacio  sometimes  take  the  genitive 
of  the  thing,  but  more  commonly  de  with  the  ablative. 
The  person  reminded  is  put  in   the  accusative.       Moneo 
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regularly  takes  de  with  the  ablative.    With  all  of  these 
verbs  a  neuter  pronoun  is  used  as  an  inner  object.     Cf.  ^5, 

De  quo  vos  admonui  (L.  M.  XV,  45),  of  which  I  reminded  you. 
Eos  hoc  moneo  (II  Cat.  IX,  20),  I  give  them  this  advice. 

118.  Genitive  with  Verbs  of  Emotion.  —  The  following 
impersonal  verbs  take  the  accusative  of  the  person  who 
feels,  and  the  genitive  of  the  object  or  cause  of  that  feeling : 

miseret,  it  pities  taedet,  it  tires,  it  disgusts 

pudet,  it  shames  piget,  it  irks,  it  tires 

paenitet,  it  repents  pertaesum  est,  it  tires 

Me  tneorufn  consilioriiin  nunquam*  paenitebit  (IV  Cat.  X,  20), 
I  shall  never  repent  my  plans  {it  will  never  repent  me  of  my  plans). 
Me  eius  miseret,  I  pity  him  (it  pities  me  of  him). 

119.  An  infinitive  or  substantive  clause  or  a  neuter 
pronoun  may  be  used  as  the  subject  of  these  verbs. 

Non  pudebat  magistratus  in  hunc  locum  escendere  (L.  M.  XVIII, 

55),  the  officers  were  not  ashamed  to  ascend  to  this  place. 

120.  Misereor,  pity,  takes  the  genitive  ;  miseror  and  com- 

miseror,  the  accusative. 

Miserere  sororis  (Aen.  IV,  435),  have  pity  on  your  sister. 
Sortem  miseratus  inlguam  (Aen.  VI,  332),  having  pity  on  his  un- 
just lot. 

121.  Genitive  with  Verbs  of  Accusing,  etc.  —  Verbs  of 

accusing,  convicting,  condemiiing,  take  the  genitive  of  the 

charge  or  penalty. 

Eum  proditionis  acciisavit,  he  accused  him  of  treason. 
Me    inertiae    nequitiaeque    condemno   (I  Cat.  II,  4),  /  condemn 
myself  for  my  inactivity  and  inefficiency. 

a.  Such  verbs  are  :  accuso,  accuse ;  damno  and  con- 
demno, condemn. 

122.  Genitive  of  Indefinite  Value.  —  Verbs  of  rating  and 
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buying  take  the  genitive  of  the  indefinite  value  with  the 

following  : 

magni,  much  pluris,  more  plurimi,  maximi,  most 

parvi,  little  minoris,  less  minimi,  least 

tanti,  so  much  quanti,  how  much        nihili,  naught 

The  commonest  verbs  used  with  this  construction  are  : 

aestimo,  value  puto,  reckon  habeo,  hold^  consider 

diico,  consider  faci5,  make  sum,  he  (worth) 

Omnia  peilcnla.  parvi  esse  diicenda  (A.  VI,  14),  {that)  all  dangers  were 
to  be  considered  of  little  importance. 

Est  mihi  tantl  (II  Cat.  VII,  15),  it  is  well  worth  my  while  (it  is  to  me 
of  so  much  importance).    Cf.  Operae  pretium  est  (IV  Cat.  VIII, 

16),  it  is  worth  while. 

123.  Definite  value  or  price  is  expressed  by  the  abla- 
tive.    Cf.  163. 

124.  Interest,  it  is  to  the  interest  of,  takes  the  genitive 
of  the  person.  Refert  is  seldom  used  with  this  construc- 
tion. 

Rel  publicae  interest  (B.  G.  II,  5),  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  state, 
a.    Instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  the 
ablative  singular  feminine  of  the  corresponding  possessive 
adjective  is  regularly  used  with  interest  and  refert. 
Ego  video  quid  med  intersit  (IV  Cat.  V,  9),  /  see  what  is  to  my  interest. 

125.  Potior,  get  possession  of,  regularly  takes  the  geni- 
tive in  the  expression  rerum  potiri,  become  master  of 
the  situation.  Otherwise  the  ablative  is  regularly  used. 
Cf.  165-166. 

Rerum  potiri  volunt  (II  Cat.  IX,  19),  they  wish  to  get  control  of  affairs. 
But :  Oppido  potiuntur,  they  get  possession  of  the  town. 

126.  Causa  and  gratia,  for  the  sake  of  for  the  purpose 
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o/,  take  the  genitive  case,  which  always  precedes.     This 
construction  expresses  purpose  (not  cause),  and  is  espe- 
cially common  with  the  gerund  or  gerundive.     Cf.  381. 
Rei  fruinentdriae  causa  (B.  G.  I,  39),  for  the  sake  of  the  grain 


Bellandl  causa  (B.  G.  IV,  l),/or  the  purpose  of  waging  war. 

The  Ablative  Case 

127.  Means.  —  The  means  or  instrument  of  an  action 
is  expressed  by  the  ablative  without  a  preposition. 

Litterls  certior  f actus  est  (B.  G.  II,  1),  he  was  informed  by  dispatches. 
Gladils  magnam  partem  eorum  interf ecerunt  (B.  G.  II,  23) ,  they  killed 
a  large  part  of  them  with  swords, 

128.  Agency.  —  The   personal   agent   with   a   passive 

verb  is  expressed  by  a  or  ab  with  the  ablative. 

Ab  eocplordtorihus  certior  f actus  est  (B.  G.  I,  21),  he  was  informed 
by  scouts. 

129.  The  ablative  of  agent  is  used  only  of  persons  or 
of  something  personified ;  the  ablative  of  means  is  used 
only  of  things. 

130.  The  person  through  whom  is  expressed  by  per  with 

the  accusative. 

Per  eacplordtores  certior  factus  est  (B.  G.  I,  12),  he  was  informed 

through  scoiits. 
Per  explordtores  cognovit,  he  learned  through  scouts. 

131.  Manner. — Manner  is  expressed   by  the  ablative 

with    cum,    but    cum    may  be  omitted    if    the    noun    is 

modified. 

Cum  diligentia,  with  care,  carefully. 

Magna  (cum)  diligentia,  with  great  care,  very  carefully. 

Note.  The  position  of  cum  is  commonly  between  the  adjective  and 
its  noun. 


I 
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132.  The  simple  ablative  of  some  nouns  is  regularly 

used  to  denote  manner,  and  some  of  these  are  used  as 

adverbs.     Some  of  the  commonest  are:  casu,  hy  chance; 

dolo,    deceitfully;    lure,  justly;    iniuria,  unjustly;    lege, 

legally;   merito,    deservedly;    ordine,  duly;  wi^  forcibly ; 

voluntate,  with  the  consent  of ;  vulgo,  commonly. 

Merito  ac  lure  laudantur  (III  Cat.  VI,  14),  they  are  deservedly  and 
justly  praised. 

133.  Accompaniment.  —  Accompaniment    is     expressed 
by  the  ablative  with  cum. 

Cum  legione  duodecima  (B.  G.  Ill,  1),  with  the  twelfth  legion. 
Cum  is  sometimes  omitted  in  military  expressions,  es- 
pecially  in   the   phrase,  omnibus   copiis  (B.   G.  II,  19). 
But  the  use  of  cum  is  always  possible. 

134.  Words  of  participation  and  contention   take  the 

ablative  of  accompaniment. 

Cum   Germdnls  contendunt    (B.  G.  I,  1),   they  contend    with   the 
Germans. 

135.  Cause.  —  Cause  may  be  expressed  by  the  ablative, 

with  or  without  a  preposition  (ab,  ex,  de). 

Qua  re,  wherefore  (because  of  which  thing). 

Qua  de  causa  (B.  G.  I,  l),/or  which  reason^  therefore. 

Virtute  sua  laudatur,  he  is  praised  for  his  bravery. 

136.  Cause  may  also  be  expressed  by  propter  or  ob  with 
the  accusative. 

Quam  ob  rem,  wherefore.  Propter  hoc,  because  of  this. 

137.  The  ablative  of  cause  is  used  with  the  adjectives 

laetus,  glad;  fretus,  relying  on;   contentus,  content  with. 

Huinanls  consilils  fretus  (II  Cat.  XIII,  29),  depending  on  human 

plans. 
Nostra  caede  contentus  (I  Cat.  Ill,  7),  content  with  our  death. 
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138.  Accordance.  —  The  ablative  of  accordance  is  used 
to  denote  that  in  accordance  with  which  anything  is  done 
or  is  true. 

^  Suis  moribus  (B.  G.  I,  4),  in  accordance  with  their  customs. 

Mea  sententia  (L.  M.  XIX,  58),  in  my  opinion. 

139.  The  following  are  some  of  the  commonest  words 

used  in  this  construction.     Each  requires  a  modifier: 

more  iussu  rogatu 

moribus  iniussu  hortatu 

consuetudine  sententia  consilio 

140.  Description  (Quality). — The  ablative  may  be  used 
to  denote  quality  or  for  description  when  the  describing 
noun  is  modified.     Cf.  101-103. 

Homines  iniinico  animo  (B.  G.  I,  7),  men  of  hostile  intent. 
Sutnma  virtute  adulescens  (B.  G.  I,  47),  a  young  man  of  the  greatest 
valor.     But:  A  man  of  valor,  vir  fortis. 

141.  The  ablative  is  more  common  than  the  genitive  in 
this  construction  except  as  indicated  in  101-103. 

142.  Specification.  —  The  ablative  without  a  preposition 
is  used  to  denote  that  in  respect  to  which  something  is 
true. 

Helvetii  reliquos  Gallos  virtute  praecedunt  (B.  G.  I,  1),  the  Helvetians 
surpass  the  rest  of  the  Gauls  in  bravery. 

143.  Note  the  following  ablatives  of  specification  which 
are  very  common:  numero,  in  number;  nomine,  in  name 
(hy  name)  ;  natii,  in  birth  (by  birth'). 

144.  Do  not  confuse  the  ablative  of  specification  with 
the  ablative  of  description  or  quality.     (140.) 
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Mons  mdgnus  altitudine,  a  mountain  great  in  height.     (Specifica- 

t [^ I 

tion.) 
Mons  magna  altitudine  (B.  G.  I,  38),  a  mountain  of  great  height. 


(Description.) 


145.  Dignus  and  indignus  take  an  ablative  of  specifica- 
tion. 

Dignus  cognitione  (A.  Ill,  5),  worthy  of  acquaintance. 

146.  Separation.  —  Separation  is  commonly  expressed 
by  tbe  ablative  with  ab,  ex,  de.  So  always  of  persons  and 
where  actual  motion  is  involved. 

Qui  provinciam  ab  Helvetils  dlvidit  (B.  G.  I,  2),  which  separates  the 

province  from  the  Helvetians. 
Egredere  eoc  urhe  (I  Cat.  V,  10),  depart  from  the  city. 

147.  But  many  verbs  of  abstaining^  excluding.,  remov- 
irig.,  relieving.,  etc.,  together  with  some  compounds  of  ab, 
ex,  and  de,  are  used  either  with  or  without  a  preposition. 

{Hostes  a  pugnd  prohibere  (B.  G.  IV,  34),  to  keep  the  enemy  from 
battle. 
Eos  2yugnd  prohibere  (B.  G.  IV,  11),  to  keep  them  from  battle. 
{JProelio  excedebant  (B.  G.  Ill,  4),  they  were  withdrawing  from  battle. 
JEoc  proelio  excedunt  (B.  G.  IV,  33),  they  are  withdrawing  from 
battle. 

148.  Some  of  the  commonest  verbs  which  may  be  used 
without  a  preposition  are: 

abstineo,  withhold  from  desisto,  desist  from 

egredior,  depart  from.,  go  out  exced5,  go  out 

expello,  drive  out  intercludo,  shut  off 

moveo  (loco,  senatu),  move,  remove         -pioinbto,  prevent  from,  keep  from 
solvo  (lege,  legibus,  religione),  release  from.,  free  from 
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149.  The  following  very  commonly  take  the  ablative 
without  a  preposition: 

libeio,^  free  from      nudo,  bare      privo,  deprive  of      spolio,  strip  of  rob 
me  abdico,  resign 

And  the  adjectives: 

liber,  free  from  nudus,  stripped  of  vacuus,  empty  of  free  from 

Ut  Ubios  obsidione  liberaret  (B.  G.  IV,  19),  that  he  might  free  the 

Boii  from  a  siege. 
Ubi  murus  defensorihus  nudatus  est  (B.  G.  II,  6),  when  the  wall  had 

been  bared  of  defenders. 

150.  Origin.  —  Particles  signifying  birth  and  origin, 
especially  natus,  horn- of .,  and  ortus,  descended  from^  take 
the  ablative  usually  without  a  preposition. 

love  natus  et  Maid  (Aen.  Ill,  56),  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia. 

151.  But  ab  or  ex  is  frequently  used  of  remote  ances- 
tors. 

Esc  Chnbrls  Teutonisque  prognati  (B.  G.  II,  29),  descended  from 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutons. 

152.  Material.  —  The  ablative  is  used  with  ex  to  denote 
the  material. 

Scuta  eoc  cortice  facta  (B.  G.  II,  33),  shields  made  {out)  of  bark. 
Naves  factae  ex  robore  (B.  G.  Ill,  13),  boats  made  {out)  of  oak. 

153.  With  verbs  of  plenty  and  want  the  ablative  is 
used.  So  particularly  verbs  of  filling  take  the  ablative 
of  means. 

Ed  (sica)  carere  non  potes  (I  Cat.  VI,  16),  you  cannot  do  without  that 

(dagger). 
Multitudine  hostium  castra  compleri  (B.  G.  II,  24),  {that)  the  camp 

was  filled  with  a  multitude  of  the  enemy. 

1  Ab  must  be  used  of  persons. 
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154.  Egeo  and  indigeo  may  also  take  the  genitive. 

Ne  quis  auxill  egeat  (B.  G.  VI,  11),  that  no  one  might  lack  aid. 

155.  Opus  est  or  usus  est,  there  is  need^  takes  the  dative 

of  the  person  who  wants  and  the  ablative  of  the  thing 

wanted.     Neuter  pronouns  may  be  used  as  subjects.    Usus 

est  is  much  rarer  than  opus  est. 

Mihi  auQcilio  tuo  opus  est,  /  need  your  aid. 

Si  quid  ipsi  a  Caesare  opus  esset  (B.  G.  I,  34),  if  he  himself  wanted 
anything  from  Caesar. 

156.  Of  verbs  the  infinitive  or  the    ablative   singular 

neuter  of  the  perfect  passive  participle  may  be  used. 

Si  quid  opus  facto  esset  (B.  G.  I,  42),  if  there  should  be  any  need  of 
action. 

157.  Comparison.  —  When  quam  is  used  after  a  com- 
parative, the  second  noun  takes  the  same  case  as  the  noun 
with  which  it  is  compared,  that  is,  quam  is  followed  by 
the  same  case  as  precedes  it.  But  when  quam  would  be 
followed  by  the  nominative  or  accusative  case,  it  may  be 
omitted.     Then  the  second  noun  is  put  in  the  ablative  case. 

Hie  mons  altior  est  quant  ille,  >..  ..-r.. 

__       _        ...         ^  .„_  y  this  mountain  is  higher  than  that. 

Hic  mons  altior  est  illo,  )  ^ 

158.  But  the  ablative  cannot  replace   quam  with   the 

genitive,  dative,  or  ablative. 

Exercitus  Pompeii  maior  fuit  quam  CaesaHs,  Pompey^s  army  was 
larger  than  Caesar^s.  Here  the  ablative  construction  would 
mean  that  the  army  was  larger  than  Caesar  ! 

159.  With  plus,  minus,  amplius,  and  longius,  quam  is 

often  omitted  without  changing  the  construction. 

Cum  ipsi  non  amplius  octingentos  equites  haberent  (B.  G.  IV,  12), 
although  they  themselves  did  not  have  more  than  eight  hundred 
horsemen. 
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160.  Degree  or  Measure  of  Difference.  —  With  compara- 
tives and  words  implying  comparison,  the  ablative  is  used 
to  denote  the  measure  or  degree  of  difference. 

Turris  tribus  pedibus  altior  est  quam  tnurus,  the  tower  is  three  feet 
higher  than  the  ivall. 

Ihtelleges  multo  me  vigilare  acrius  (Cat  I.  IV,  8),  you  will  realize 
that  I  watch  much  more  sharply  {more  sharply  by  much). 

Mllibus  passuum  quattuor  et  viginti  abesse  (B.  G.  I,  41),  was  twenty- 
four  miles  distant  (distant  by  twenty-four  miles). 

Paucls  ante  diebus  (B.  G.  I,  18),  a  few  days  before  {before  by  a  few 
days) . 

161.  Some  of  the  commonest  words  thus  used  are : 

multo,  much;  paulo,  a  little;  eo,  hoc,  this  much,  so;  and  words  of  time 
and  space. 

162.  Note  especially  the  expressions  : 
Quanto  .  .  .  tanto 


-,  _  t--        [  with  comparatives,  the  ...  the  ..  . 

Quo        ...  hoc     ) 

Quo  maior  vis  aquae  .  .  .  hoc  artius  te.ierentur  (B,  G.  IV,  17),  (so 

that)   the  greater  the  force  of  the  water  .  .  .  the  more  tightly 

they  were  held. 
Quanto   erat   gravior  oppugnati5,   tanto  crebriores  litterae   mitte- 

bantur  (B.  G.  V,  45),  the   more  severe   the  siege  was,  the  more 

numerous  were  the  dispatches  sent. 

163.  Price.  —  Definite  price  is  expressed  by  the  ablative. 

Domum  sestertium  tribu.s  mllibus  emit,  he   bought  the  house  for 
three  thousand  sesterces. 

164.  Remember  that  indefinite  value  is  expressed  by 
the  genitive.     Cf.  122. 

165.  Ablative   with   utor,    etc.  — The  deponents  utor, 

fruor,  fungor,  potior,  vescor,  and  their  compounds  take  the 

ablative. 

Quo  usque  tandem  abutere  nostra  patientia  (I  Cat.  I,  1),  how  long, 
pray,  will  you  abuse  our  patience  ? 
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166.  Potior  sometimes  takes  the  genitive,  regularly  in 
the  phrase,  rerum  potiri,  to  become  master  of  the  situation. 
Cf.  125. 

Constructions  of  Time 

167.  Time  when  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  case. 

Die  quarto  pervenerunt  (B.  G.  I,  26),  on  the  fourth  day  they  arrived. 

168.  Time  within  which  is  expressed  by  the  ablative 

case. 

Diebus  qulndecim  pervenit  (B.  G.  II,  2),  within  fifteen  days  he 
arrived, 

169.  Time  how  long  (extent  of  time)  is  expressed  by 

the  accusative  case. 

Dum  paucos  dies  moratur  (B.  G.  I,  39),  while  he  delayed  for  a  few 
days. 

170.  In  some  expressions  where  the  English  emphasizes 

the  place,  the  Latin  uses  the  ablative  of  time. 

Omnibus  Gallicis.bellis  (B,  G.  IV,  20),  in  all  the  Gallic  wars. 
Qui  bell5  Cassiano  dux  fuerat  (B.  G.  I,  13),  who  had  been  leader  in  the 
war  with  Cassius. 

171.  About,  with  words  of  time,  may  be  expressed 
by  de. 

De  tertia  vigilia  (B.  G.  I,  12),  about  the  third  watch. 

172.  Toward,  until,  with  words  of  time,  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  ad  or  sub  with  the  accusative. 

Ad  multam  noctem  (B.  G.  I,  26),  until  late  at  night. 
Sub  vesperum  (B.  G.  II,  33),  toward  evening. 
Ad  vesperum  (B.  G.  I,  26),  until  evening. 

173.  Ago  may  be  expressed  by  abhinc  with  the  accusa- 
tive.    Cf.  also  174. 

Abhinc  multos  annos,  many  years  ago. 
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174.  Before  and  after  are  expressed  by  ante  and  post 

with  an  ablative  of  degree  of  difference. 

Paucis  ante  annis  or  paucis  annis  ante,  a  few  years  before  (ago) . 
Paucis  post  annis  or  paucis  annis.  post,  a  few  years  after. 

Also  : 

Ante  paucos  ann5s.  Post  paucos  annos. 

Note  the  change  of  construction  when  the  ante  or  post 
precedes. 

175.  The  Roman  day  was  divided  into  twelve  hours 
(horae)  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  Thus,  six  to  seven 
A.M.  was  approximately  prima  hora,  etc.  The  night  was 
divided  into  four  watches  (vigiliae)  of  about  three  hours 
each,  from  approximately  six  p.m.  to  six  a.m.  Thus,  six 
to  seven  p.m.  was  about  prima  vigilia,  etc. 

176.  The  Roman  Month.  —  The  names  of  the   Roman 

months  are  as  follows : 

lanuarius, -a, -umi  Mains, -a, -um  September,  -bris,  -bre 

Februarius,  -a,  -um  lunius,  -a,  -um  October,  -bris,  -bre 

Martins,  -a,  -um  Quintilis,  -e  (Julius)  November,  -bris,  -bre 

Aprilis,  -e  Sextilis,  -e  (Augustus)  December,  -bris,  -bre 

Previous  to  46  B.C.,  March,  May,  July,  and  October  had 
31  days,  February  28,  and  the  others  29.  In  that  year 
Julius  Caesar  reformed  the  calendar,  giving  each  month 
the  number  of  days  which  it  has  at  present.  Shortly 
afterward  the  name  for  July  was  changed  from  Quintilis 
to  Julius,  and  later  that  of  August  from  Sextilis  to 
Augustus. 

177.  The  Roman  month  had  three  separate  points  from 
which  all  other  days  were  reckoned. 

1  The  abbreviations  are  underlined.  The  names  of  the  months  are  all 
adjectives. 
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The  Calends,  Kalendae,  the  lirst  of  the  month. 

The  Nones,  Nonae,  the  fifth  or  seventh  of  the  month. 

The  Ides,  Idus,  the  thirteenth  or  fifteenth  of  the  month. 

In  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  Nones  fell  on 
the  seventh  and  the  Ides  on  the  fifteenth ;  in  all  other 
months  the  Nones  on  the  fifth  and  the  Ides  on  the 
thirteenth. 

178.  From  these  points  all  other  dates  were  reckoned 
backward,  counting  the  day  from  which  and  the  day  to 
which  the  reckoning  is  made.  Thus,  two  days  before  the 
Nones  according  to  our  reckoning  would  be  three  days 
before  the  Nones  according  to  the  Roman  reckoning. 

179.  The  formulae  for  expressing  Roman  dates  are : 

1.  On  the  Calends,  Nones,  or  Ides  —  ablative  plural. 
E.g.^  Nonis  Septembribus,  on  the  Nones  of  September  (September  5th). 

2.  On  the  day  before  the  Calends,  Nones,  or  Ides : 

(Kalendas  \ 
Nonas        \  (Ace.  pi.  fern,  of  the  name  of  the  month.) 
Idus  J 

E.g.^  Pridie  Idus  Februarias,  February  12th. 

3.  For  all  other  dates  : 

fKalendas 
Nonas 
idus 

E.g.,  Ante  diem  quintum  Kalendas  Novembris,  October  2Sth. 


(Ace.  pi.  fern,  of  month.) 


180.    To  change  English  dates  into  Roman  : 
1.    Between  the  first  of  the  month  and  the  Nones,  or 
between  the   Nones   and  the    Ides,  add  one  to  the  date 
of  the  Nones  or  Ides  and  subtract  the  English  day  of  the 
month.     ^.^., 
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Nov.  2  :  The  Nones  of  November  fall  on  the  5th.     5  +  1  —  2  =  4. 

Ante  diem  quartum  Nonas  Novembris. 
Nov.  8  :  The  Ides  of  November  fall  on  the  13th.     13  +  1-  8  =  6. 

Ante  diem  sextum  Idus  Novembris. 

2.  Between  the  Ides  and  the  Calends,  add  two  to 
the  number  of  days  in  the  month  and  subtract  the  English 
date.  Of  course  the  Calends  will  be  those  of  the  follow- 
ing month.     E.g.^ 

Oct.  28  :  In  October  there  are  31  days.     31  +  2  -  28  =  5. 
Ante  diem  quintum  Kalendas  Novembris. 

181.  The  phrases  pridie  and  ante  diem,  etc.,  may  be 
used  after  a  preposition  without  any  change  taking  place 
in  the  phrases.     Ex,  from;  in  or  usque  ad,  until. 

In  ante  diem  quintum  Kalendas  Novembris  (I  Cat.  Ill,  7),  until  October 

28th. 
Ex  ante  diem  tertium  N5nas  liinias  usque  ad  Pridie  Kalendas  Septem- 

bris,  from  June  3d  until  August  3lst. 

182.  The  Roman  year  is  commonly  expressed  by  the 
names  of  the  consuls  in  the  ablative  absolute. 

M.  Messala  et  M.  Pis5ne  consulibus  (B.  G.  I,  2),  (Marcus  Messala  and 
Marcus  Piso  being  consuls)  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Messala 
and  Marcus  Piso,  61,  £.c. 

183.  The  year  may  also  be  reckoned  from  the  year 
753  B.C.,  the  legendary  date  of  the  founding  of  Rome.  For 
any  date  B.C.,  subtract  the  English  date  from  754;  for  any 
date  A.D.,  add  the  English  date  to  753.     The  formula  is  : 

Anno  urbis  conditae  (ordinal  numeral  modifying  anno)  =  A.  U.  C. 
154  B.C.  =  Anno  urbis  conditae  sescentesimo.     754  —  154  =  600. 
47  A.D.  =  Anno  urbis  conditae  octingentesimo.     753  +  47  =  800. 

184.  The  year  may  also  be  expressed  according  to  the 
following  formulae; 


I 
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Anno  ante  Christum  natum  (ordinal  numeral  modifying  anno)  =  b.c. 
Anno  Domini  (ordinal  numeral  modifying  anno)  =  a.d. 

63  B.C.  =  Anno  ante  Christum  natum  sexagesimo  tertio. 
1900  A.D.  =  Anno  Domini  milesimo  nongentesimo. 

185.  Caesar  (B.  G.  I,  6)  gives  us  a  complete  date  as 

follows : 

Is  dies  erat  ante  diem  quintum  Kalendas  Aprilis  Lucio  Pisone  Aulo 
Gabinio  cdnsulibus,  March  21th,  58  B.C.  But  he  abbreviates  the 
date  as  follows :  a.  d.  V.  Kal.  Apr.  L.  Pisone,  A.  Gabinio  consulibus. 

Constructions  of  Place 

186.  Place  where  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  with  in 
or  some  other  preposition. 

187.  Place  to  which  is  expressed  by  the  accusative  with 
ad  or  in. 

188.  Place  from  which  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  with 
ab,  ex,  or  de. 

189.  Place  Where.  —  Exceptions  :  loco,  locis,  parte, 
partibus,  castris,  dextra  (parte),  sinistra,  laeva,  terra 
marique,  castris,  may  omit  in.  likewise  nouns  of  place 
when  modified  by  totus,  ciinctus,  or  omnis. 

Multis  locis  (B.  G.  Ill,  21),  in  many  places.  Totis  castris  (B.  G.  I,  39), 
in  the  whole  camp. 

190.  Place  to  Which. — In  with  the  accusative  implies 
actual  entrance  into  a  town,  city,  etc.  Ad  is  more  general 
and  may  signify  general  direction  toward,  to  the  borders 

of,  etc. 

In  urbem,  into  the  city  (actual  entrance  implied). 

Ad  urbem,  to  the  city  (actual  entrance  not  necessarily  implied). 

191.  The  construction  of  place-to-which  regularly  oc- 
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curs  with  verbs  of  motion;    but  verbs  of  placing,  pono, 
loco,  conloco,  statuo,  constituo,  take  in  with  the  ablative. 
Caesar  exercitum  in  hlhernls  conlocavit,  Caesar  stationed  the  army 
in  winter  quarters. 

192.  Place  from  Which.  —  Note  the  difference  in  mean- 
ing of  the  prepositions : 

ab, /ro7>i,  away  from  a  flumine,  away  from  the  river 

ex,  /row,  out  of  ex  urbe,  out  of  the  city 

de,  from,  down  from,  away  from      de  muro,  down  from  the  wall 

For  the  omission  of  the  preposition  with   some  verbs 

of  abstaining,  etc.,  cf.  147-149. 

193.  The  endings  of  the  locative  case  are  as  follows: 

Sing.  Plub. 

Dbcl.  I  -ae  -is 

Decl.  II  -i  -is 

Decl.  Ill  -i  (-e)  -ibus 

194.  With  names  of  towns  and  small  islands  and  with 
domus  and  rus. 

a.    Place  where  is  expressed  by  the  locative  case. 

h.  Place  to  which  is  expressed  by  the  accusative  with- 
out a  preposition. 

c.  Place  from  which  is  expressed  by  the  ablative  with- 
out a  preposition. 

R5mae,  at  Borne  Pompeiis,  at  Pompeii 

Romam,  to  Borne  Pompeios,  to  Pompeii 

Roma,  from  Borne  Pompeiis,  from  Pompeii 

domi,  at  home  ruri,  in  the  country 

domum,  home  riis,  into  the  country 

domo,  from  home  rure,  from  the  country 

195.  The  general  words,  urbs,  oppidum,  insula,  etc.,  re- 
quire a  preposition.     Compare  the  following  expressions  : 

in  urbe,  in  the  city  in  urbe  Roma,  in  the  city       Romae,  in  Home 

of  Bome 
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in  urbem,  into  the  city      in  urbem  Romam,  into  the       Romam,  to  Borne 

city  of  Rome 
ex  urbe,  out  of  the  city      ex  urbe  Roma,  out  of  the       Roma,  from  Borne 

city  of  Borne 

196.   The  following  locatives  are  also  used  to  express 

place  where: 

humi,  on  the  ground  militiae,  abroad^  in  the  field  of  war 

foris,  out  of  doors  belli,  in  war 

a,   Domi,  locative  case,  may  be  modified  by  a  possessive 

adjective  in  -ae. 

domi  meae,  at  my  house 

1l91.   At  the  home  (house)  of  may  be  expressed  by  apud. 
Cf.  French  chez. 
Fuisti  apud  Laecam  (I  Cat.  IV,  9),  you  were  at  the  house  of  Laeca. 

198.  General  direction  to  or  from  the  neighborhood  of 

a  city,  etc.,  may  be  expressed  by  ad,  7iear,  toward,  to  the 

neighborhood  of,  and  ab,  from  the  neighborhood  of. 

Ad  Romam,  near  or  toward  Bome,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bome. 
A  Roma,  from  the  vicinity  of  Bome. 

199.  Extent  of  Space.  —  Extent  of  space  is  expressed 
by  the  accusative  case. 

Murus  decern  pedes  alius,  a  wall  sixteen  feet  high. 
The  adjectives  most  commonly  used  with  the  accusative 
of   extent  of  space  are:    altus,  high,  deep;    latus,  broad, 
wide;  longus,  long. 

200.  Distance  may  be  expressed  by  the  accusative  of 
extent,  or,  with  absum,  disto,  etc.,  by  the  ablative  of 
measure  of  difference. 

Ab  his  castris  oppidum  aberat  mllia  passuum  octo  (B.  G.  II,  6),  the 

town  was  eight  miles  distant  from  this  camp. 
A  nostris  tnllihus  passuum  XXIV  abesse  (B.  G.  I.  41),  were  twenty-four 

miles  from  our  troops. 
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SYNTAX   OF   VERBS 

Tenses 

201.  Present  Tense.  —  The  present  tense  is  used  of 
actions  going  on  in  present  time  and  in  statements 
which  are  universally  true. 

202.  The  present  tense  modified  by  iam  diu,  iam  pridem, 

iam  dudum,  iam  multos  annos,  or  iam  with  any  expression 

of  duration  of  time,  is  used  of  actions  begun  in  the  past 

but  still  continuing.     In  this  use  the  Latin  present  tense 

is  translated  by  the  English  present  perfect  tense. 

Quod  te  iam  dudum  hortor  (I  Cat.  V,  12),  as  I  for  a  long  time  have 
been  urging  (and  still  do  urge)  you  (to  do). 

203.  Imperfect  Tense.  —  The  imperfect  tense  is  used  to 

express  repeated,  continued,  or  customary  acts  in  past  time, 

or  to  describe  a  state  of  affairs  in  past  time. 

Hoc  faciebam,  I  was  doing  this,  I  used  to  do  this. 

Hoc  cotidie  faciebat,  every  day  he  did  this  —  used  to  do  this. 

204.  However,  the  imperfect  tense  is  not  used  to 
express  a  single  completed  act  merely  because  duration 
of  time  is  involved. 

Dili  piignatum  est,  the  battle  lasted  a  long  time. 
Similarly,  expressions  containing  definite  numbers  are 
used  with  the  perfect  instead  of  the  imperfect. 
Vixit  centum  annos,  he  lived  a  hundred  years. 

205.  The   imperfect   tense    modified  by  iam   diu,  etc. 

(202),  is  used  of  actions  begun  in  the  more  remote  past 

and  continuing  into  the  nearer  past.     It  is  translated  by 

the  English  progressive  pluperfect. 

Quoniam  iam  multos  annos  Romae  habitdbat,  since  he  had  now  for 
many  years  been  living  at  Borne  (and  still  lived  there) . 
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206.  Perfect  Tense.  —  The   perfect  is  used  of  an  act 
which  took  place  at  some  point  in  past  time. 

Die  quarto  pervenerunt  (B.  G.  I,  26),  on  the  fourth  day  they  arrived. 

207.  The  historical  •perfect  is  used  in  narrative  writing 

and  is  frequently  used  side  by  side  with  the  imperfect  and 

pluperfect ;  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  describing  the 

circumstances  attending  the  act,  while  the  perfect  relates 

the  act  itself. 

Id  (flumen)  Helvetii  trdnslhant:  .  .  .  Caesar  ad  earn  -partem  pervenit 
quae  nondum  flumen  trdnsierat  (B.  G.  I,  12),  this  river  the 
Helvetians  were  (in  the  act  of)  crossing : .  .  .  Caesar  came  up  to  that 
part  which  had  not  yet  crossed  the  river. 

208.  The  pure  perfect  emphasizes  the  present  result  of 

a  past  action  and  is  equivalent  to  the  English  present 

perfect  in  has  and  have. 

Tandem  aliquando  L.  Catilinam  ex  urbe  eiecimus  (II  Cat.  I,  1),  at 
last  we  have  driven  Lucius  Catiline  out  of  the  city. 

209.  The  following  verb  forms  are  pure  perfect  tenses 

in  which  the  present  result  of  the  action  is  so  prominent 

as  to  make  the  perfects  equivalent  to  present  tenses  ; 

cognovi  and  novi,  /  have  learned  =  /  know 
consuevi,  /  have  become  accustomed  =  I  am  accustomed 
memini,  /  have  recalled  =  I  remember 
odi,  /  have  come  to  hate  =  /  hate 

210.  In  the  same  way  the  pluperfect  of  the  above  verbs 
is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  imperfect  or  perfect  tenses. 

cognoveram,  /  had  learned  =  I  knew 

211.  Pluperfect   Tense.  —  The    pluperfect    is   used    to 

express  an  action  completed   in   past   time   before  some 

other  past  action. 

Caesar  ad  eam  partem  pervenit  quae  nondum  fliimen  trdnsierat 
(B.  G.  I,  12),  Caesar  came  to  that  part  which  had  not  yet  crossed 
the  river. 
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212.  Future  Tense The  future  tense  is  used  of  an 

action  which  is  about  to  take  place.  To  represent  future 
time  the  Latin  does  not  employ  the  present  as  the  Eng- 
lish frequently  does,  but  the  future,  or  even  the  future 
perfect. 

Cum  veniet  (venerit),  when  he  comes  (will  have  come). 

213.  Future  Perfect  Tense.  —  The  future  perfect  tense 
is  used  of  a  future  action  which  will  be  completed  before 
some  other  future  action,  and  is  especially  common  in  sub- 
ordinate clauses  to  express  action  prior  to  a  future  main 
verb. 

Quod  SI  fecerit,  comprehendetur,  if  he  does  this,  he  will  be  arrested. 
(He  will  not  be  arrested  until  after  he  has  done  it.) 

Questions 

214.  Ordinary  questions  in  Latin  take  the  indicative 
mood.  When  a  question  is  not  introduced  by  an  in- 
terrogative pronoun,  adjective,  or  adverb,  one  of  the  words 
indicated  in  215-217  may  be  used. 

215.  NOnne    may    introduce    the    question    when    the 

speaker    or  writer  wishes   to    show   that    an    affirmative 

answer  is  anticipated. 

Nonne  eum  interfici  iubebis,  will  you  not  order  him  to  he  put  to  death? 
(The  answer  yes  is  anticipated.) 

216.  Num  may  introduce  the  question  when  one  wishes 

to  show  that  a  negative  answer  is  anticipated. 

Num  eum  interfici  iubebis,  you  will  not  order  him  to  he  put  to  death, 
will  you  ?     (The  answer  no  is  anticipated.) 

217.  The  enclitic  -ne  may  introduce  the  question  when 
one  merely  asks  for  information  without  indicating  what 
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answer  is  anticipated.  The  enclitic  is  attached  to  the 
emphatic  word  (usually  the  verb),  which  is  then  placed 
first. 

lubebisne  eum  interfici,  will  you  order  him  to  he  put  to  death? 

218.  Deliberative  or  Dubitative  Questions.  —  Questions 
which  indicate  doubt  or  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  are  put  in  the  subjunctive,  the  present  subjunc- 
tive for  present  time  and  the  imperfect  for  past  time. 

£^loquar  an  sileam  (Aen.  Ill,  39),  shall  I  speak  or  keep  silence  f 

219.  Rhetorical  Questions.  —  Questions  which  are  asked 
for  rhetorical  effect,  expressing  the  speaker's  feeling  of 
indignation,  impossibility,  absurdity,  or  emotion,  are  put 
in  the  subjunctive,  the  present  for  present  time  and  the 
imperfect  for  past  time.  The  implied  answer  to  such 
questions  is  a  negative  statement. 

H5c  vero  quis  ferre  possit,  ebriosSs  sobriis  insidiari  (II  Cat.  V,  10),  but 

who  can  endure  this,  that  drunken  men  should  plot  against  the 

sober? 
Hoc  tantum  bellum  quis  umquam  arhitraretur  ab  uno  imperatore 

confici  posse  (L.  M.  XI,  31),  loho  loould  ever  have  supposed  that  so 

great  a  war  could  be  completed  by  one  general  ? 

220.  Questions  asked  only  for  rhetorical  effect  some- 
times have  the  indicative. 

Quid  ego  hosce  homines  cotnmeinord  (IV  Cat.  VIII,  16),  why  am  I 
mentioning  these  men  ?    (Cf.  IV  Cat.  VII,  15.) 

221.  Double  Questions.  —  Double  questions  are  intro- 
duced as  follows : 


itrum  . 

.  .  an 

-ne      . 

.  .  an 

— 

.  .  an 

(whether)  .   .  .  c 
222.   In  double  direct  questions  or  not  is  expressed  by 
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annon.     In  double  indirect  questions,  or  not  is  expressed 
by  necne. 

Quaero  utrum  is  clemens  an  mhumanissimus  esse  yideatur  (IV  Cat. 

VI,  12),  I  ask  lohether  he  would  seem  merciful  or  most  inhuman. 

Fuisti  in  nocturno  conventu  annon,  were  you  present  at  that  night  meet- 
ing or  not  f 

Quaesivi  a  Catilina  in  nocturno  conventu  fuisset  necne  (II  Cat.  VI,  13), 
I  asked  Catiline  whether  he  had  been  present  at  that  night  meeting 
or  not. 

223.  Answers.  —  The  Latin  has  no  exact  equivalent  for 
the  English  yes  or  no. 

224.  For  yes  the  Latin  repeats  the  emphatic  word  or 
words  of  the  question,  or  uses  one  of  the  following  ex- 
pressions : 

vero,  truly ;  sane,  surely  ;  etiam,  even  so  ;  ita  (est),  so  it  is 

225.  For  no  the  Latin  negatives  the  emphatic  word  or 
words  of  the  question,  or  uses : 

n5n,  no;  non  ita,  not  so;  minime  (vero),  by  no  means,  not  at  all 

Wishes 

226.  Wishes  are  expressed  by  the  subjunctive  and  are 
usually  introduced  by  utinam,  would  that/  0  that!  etc. 
The  negative  is  ne. 

227.  Wishes  referring  to  the  future  which  are  possible 

of  fulfillment  take  the  present  subjunctive.    Utinam  is  not 

always  necessary. 

Utinam  tibi  istam  mentem  di  duint  (=  dent)  (I  Cat.  IX,  22),  would 
that  the  gods  would  give  you  that  intention  ! 

228.  Unfulfilled  wishes  referring  to  present  time  take 
the  imperfect  subjunctive  and  are  regularly  introduced  by 
utinam. 
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Utinam  virorum  fortium  copiam  tantam  haheretis  (L.  M.  X,  27), 
would  that  you  had  so  great  a  number  of  hrave  men  ! 

229.  Unfulfilled  wishes  referring  to  past  time  take  the 

pluperfect  subjunctive  and  are  regularly  introduced  by 

utinam. 

Utinam  ille  omnis  secum  suas  copias  eduxisset  (II  Cat.  II,  4),  would 
that  he  had  taken  out  with  him  all  his  forces/ 

230.  Velim,    I  would  that!   or  malim,  I  should  prefer 

that!    may   replace    utinam   in   wishes   referring   to   the 

future. 

Velim  hos  secum  educate  I  wish  that  he  would  take  out  these  men 
with  him  I 

231.  Vellem,  /  would  that  !  or  mallem,  I  should  prefer 
that!  may  replace  utinam  in  wishes  referring  to  present 
or  past  time. 

Vellem  hos  secum  educeret,  I  would  that  he  were  taking  these  men 

out  with  him  ! 
Mdllem  hos  secum  eduxisset  (II  Cat.  Ill,  5),  I  should  prefer  that  he 

had  taken  out  these  men  with  him  I 

Potential  Subjunctive 

232.  The  potential  subjunctive  may  be  used  to  indicate 
an  action  as  possible,  the  present  tense  representing  present 
or  future  time,  the  imperfect  representing  past  time.  This 
kind  of  subjunctive  is  restricted  to  the  usages  mentioned 
in  233  and  234.     The  negative  is  non. 

233.  The  potential  subjunctive  may  be  used  in  a  few 

phrases  like  the  following  : 

Quaerat  quispiam,  some  one  may  ask. 
Dicat  quispiam,  some  one  may  say. 

234.  The  potential  subjunctive  may  be  used  in  sentences 
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which  may  be  regarded  as  the  apodoses  of  ideal  or  unreal 

conditions.     Cf.  303,  306-307. 

Libenter  haec  coram  cum  Q.  Catulo  disputdre^n  (L.  M.  XXII,  66), 
gladly  would  I  discuss  this  face  to  face  with  Quintus  Catulus  (if  it 
were  possible).    Apodosis  of  a  present  unreal  condition. 

This  is  the  commonest  use  of  the  potential  subjunctive 
and  includes  : 

a.  The  subjunctive  of  the  indefinite  second  person 
singular,  translated  :  you^  one^  any  one. 

Migrantes  cernds  (Aen.  IV,  401),  you  {=any  one)  might  see  them 
moving  about. 

h.    The  guarded  form  of  statement  in  the  subjunctives : 

velim,  I  should  like;  nolim,  I  should  not  be  willing;  malim, 

I  should  prefer. 

235.  Rhetorical  questions  may  be  classed  as  potential 
subjunctives.     Cf.  219. 

Hortatory  Subjunctive 

236.  Entreaties  and  mild  commands  in  the  first  and 
third  persons  are  expressed  by  the  present  subjunctive. 
The  negative  is  ne.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  "im- 
perative subjunctive  "  and  in  the  third  person  the  "jussive 
subjunctive." 

Exeant ;  proficiscantur  (II  Cat.  IV,  6),  let  them  go  away  ;  let  them  depart. 
Optemus  .  .  .  quam  queramur  (II  Cat.  VII,  16) ,  let  us  hope  rather  than 
complain. 

Imperative  Mood 

237.  Commands  are  expressed  by  the  imperative  mood. 

238.  Ordinary  commands  such  as  look  to  immediate 
fulfillment  are  expressed  by  the  first  (present)  imperative. 
This  is  the  common  form. 
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Mutd  iam  istam  mentem;  mihi  crede;  oblivlscere  caedis  etincen- 

diorum  (I  Cat.  Ill,  6),  change  that  intention  of  yours;  believe  me; 
forget  about  murder  and  burning. 

239.  The  second  (future)  imperative  is   used  in  such 

general  and  standing  orders  and  directions  as  appear  in 

laws,  precepts,  and  prophecies.      But  the  following  verbs 

regularly  use  the  second  (future)  imperative  instead  of 

the  first  (present). 

scio,  know  scito,  know  (sing.)  scitote,  know  (plur.) 

memini,  remember         memento,  remember       mementote,  remember 

(sing.)  (plur.) 

240.  Prohibitions  (Negative  Commands).  —  Prohibitions 
are  regularly  expressed  by  noli  (sing.),  or  nolite  (plur.), 
he  unwilling^  do  not.,  with  the  present  infinitive.  Nega- 
tive commands  are  not  expressed  by  ne  or  non  with  the 
imperative  in  classical  prose. 

Qua  re  nolite  duhitdre  (L.  M.  XXIII,  68),  therefore  do  not  hesitate. 

241.  TABLE  OF  IMPERATIVE  CONSTRUCTIONS 

AFFIRMATIVE 
Singular  Plural 

1.  \a.\idLtm,  let  me  praise  laM^^mus,  let  us  praise 

2.  lauda,  praise  (thou)  laudate,  praise  (ye) 

3.  laudet,  let  him  praise  laudent,  let  them  praise 

NEGATIVE 

1.  ne  laudem,  let  me  not  praise  ne  laudemus,  let  us  not  praise 

2.  noli  laudare,  do  not  praise  nolite  laudare,  do  not  praise 

3.  ne  laudet,  let  him  not  praise  ne  laudent,  let  them  not  praise 

Sequence  of  Tenses 

242.  In  the  subordinate  clause  of  a  complex  sentence 
the  tense  of  a  subjunctive  is  governed  by  the  following 
rule,  called  the  "  sequence  of  tenses  "  : 
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1.  If  the  main  verb  expresses  present  or  future  time, 
the  subordinate  subjunctive  is  in  the  present  or  perfect. 
These  tenses  are  called  "primary"  or  "principal"  tenses. 

2.  If  the  main  verb  expresses  past  time,  the  subordinate 
subjunctive  is  in  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect.  These 
tenses  are  called  "  secondary  "  or  "  historical "  tenses. 

PRIMARY  (PRINCIPAL)   TENSES 
Indicative  Subjunctive 

Present  Present 

Future  Perfect 

Future  Perfect 

SECONDARY  (HISTORICAL)   TENSES 
'  Imperfect  Imperfect 

Perfect  Pluperfect 

Pluperfect 

243.  How  to  apply  the  Rule  of  Tense  Sequence.  —  In 

primary  sequence  the  present  subjunctive  is  used  to  ex- 
press action  going  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  action  of 
the  main  verb,  or  to  express  action  which  will  happen 
after  the  time  of  the  main  verb. 

Scio  quid  facias^  I  know  what  you  are  doing. 

244.  In  primary  sequence  the  perfect  subjunctive  is 
used  to  express  action  which  is  completed  at  the  time  of 
the  action  of  the  main  verb. 

Sci5  quid  feceriSf  I  know  what  you  have  done  (did). 

245.  In  secondary  sequence  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
is  used  to  express  an  action  going  on  at  the  same  time  as 
the  action  of  the  main  verb,  or  which  was  to  happen  after 
the  time  of  the  main  verb. 

Sciebam  quid  faceres,  I  knew  what  you  were  doing. 
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246.  In  secondary  sequence  the  pluperfect  subjunctive 
is  used  to  express  an  action  completed  at  the  time  when 
the  action  of  the  main  verb  took  place. 

Sciebam  quid  fecisses,  I  knew  what  you  had  done. 

247.  Exceptional  Sequence.  —  The  perfect  tense  is  regu- 
larly a  secondary   tense   and   takes   secondary   sequence, 

^et   sometimes   primary   sequence   is    used,  especially  in 
jsult  clauses.     Cf.  260. 

liores  nostri  tarn  fortiter  pugnaverunt  ut  hodie  liberi  si^nuSy  our 
ancestors  fought  so  bravely  that  to-day  we  are  free. 

248.  A  perfect  infinitive  or  a  dependent  perfect  sub- 
inctive  requires  secondary  sequence  even  when  the  main 

rerb  is  primary. 

Hcit  illas  gentes  Veritas  esse  ne  Caesar  venlret,  he  says  that  those 

tribes  feared  that  Caesar  would  come. 
eo  quaeram  ciir  me  monuerit  ut  inanereniy  I  shall  ask  him  why  he 

advised  me  to  stay. 

249.  A  subjunctive  dependent  on  an  imperfect  or  plu- 
perfect subjunctive  follows  secondary  sequence.  So  espe- 
cially in  unreal  conditions. 

Si  ipsi  haec  neque  attingere  .  .  .  possemus,  tamen  ea  mirari  deberemus, 
etiam  cum  in  aliis  videretnus  (A.  VII,  17),  if  ice  were  not 
able  to  attain  to  these  ourselves,  still  we  ought  to  admire  them 
when  we  see  them  in  others. 

250.  When  a  future  perfect  indicative  or  a  perfect  sub- 
junctive is  made  a  dependent  subjunctive,  it  becomes : 

1.  In  primary  sequence  a  perfect  subjunctive. 

2.  In  secondary  sequence  a  pluperfect  subjunctive. 
Lentulus,  cum  se  praetiira  ahdicdverit,  in  custodiam  tradatur,  let  Len- 

tulus  be  consigned  to  prison  when  he  has  resigned  his  praetorship. 
Censebunt  ut  Lentulus,  cum  se  praetiira  ahdicdverit,  in  custodiam 

tradatur. 
Censuerunt  ut  Lentulus,  cum  se  praetiira  abdicdsset,  in  ciistodiam 

traderetur  (III  Cat.  VI,  14). 
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Indirect  Questions 

251.  Indirect  questions  include  all  subordinate  clauses 
introduced  by  an  interrogative  word.  The  mood  is  sub- 
junctive and  the  tense  is  governed  by  the  rule  for  sequence 
of  tenses. 

Quis  Sim  scies ;  .  .  .  c5gita  quem  in  locum  sis  progressus  (III  Cat. 
V,  12),  who  I  am  you  will  know  ;  .  .  .  consider  how  far  you  have 
gone. 

For  the  particles  used  in  double  questions,  see  221-222. 

252.  When  a  subordinate  clause  in  the  subjunctive  is 
to  express  time  clearly  future  with  reference  to  the  main 
verb,  the  active  periphrastic  is  used.  This  is  particularly 
common  in  indirect  questions. 

Dicam  quid  facturus  sit,   I  shall  tell  what  he  is  going  to  do,   is 

about  to  do,  intends  to  do. 
Dixi  quid  facturus  esset,  I  told  what  he  was  going  to  do,  was  about 

to  do,  intended  to  do. 

Purpose  (Final)  Clauses 

253.  Purpose  (final)  clauses  are  clauses  which  express 
the  purpose  of  the  action  of  the  main  verb.  The  mood  is 
subjunctive  and  the  tense  present  or  imperfect,  according 
to  the  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses. 

254.  Pure  purpose  clauses  are  introduced  by  ut,  that,  or 
ne,  that  .   .   .  not. 

Legates  mittunt  ut  pacem  petant,  they  send  ambassadors  to  beg  peace. 
Hoc  fecit  ne  urbs  deleretur,  he  did  this  that  the   city  might  not  be 
destroyed. 

255.  Relative  clauses  of  purpose  are  introduced  by  a 
relative  pronoun,  adjective,  or  adverb. 
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LegatSs  mittunt  qui  (=  ut it)  pacem  petant,  they  send  ambassadors 
to  (who  may,  that  they  may)  beg  peace. 

Reliqui  neque  quo  se  reciperent  neque  quern  ad  tnodum  se 
defender ent  habebant  (B.  G.  IV,  26),  the  rest  had  neither 
any  place  to  retreat  to,  nor  any  way  to  defend  themselves. 

256.  Quo  is  regularly  used  to  introduce  a  purpose  clause 
which  contains  a  comparative. 

Milites  manipul5s  laxare  iussit  quo  facilius  gladiis  uti  possent  (B.  G. 

II,  25),  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  open  out  the  ranks  so  that  they 
might  be  able  to  use  their  swords  more  easily. 

257.  VARIOUS   WAYS   OF   EXPRESSING  PURPOSE 

(1)  Legatds  misit  ut  pacem  peterent  (254) 

(2)  Legates  misit  qui  pacem  peterent  (255) 

(3)  Legates  pacis  petendae  causa  misit  (381) 

(4)  Legates  ad  pacem  petendam  misit  (381) 

(5)  Legat5s  pacem  petitum  misit  (390) 

(6)  Explorat5res  speculandi  causa  misit  (381) 

(7)  Expiorat5res  ad  speculandum  misit  (381) 

(he  sent  the  cavalry  to 
aid  his  men  (B.  G. 
IV,  37). 

N.B.  Purpose  must  not  be  expressed  by  the  infinitive  in  Latin. 

Result  (Consecutive  Clauses) 

258.  Result  (consecutive)  clauses  are  subordinate 
clauses  which  express  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  main 
verb.     The  subjunctive  mood  is  used. 

259.  Result  clauses  are  introduced  by  ut,  that^  ut  .  .  . 
non,  that  .  .  .  not^  or  a  relative.  Frequently  some  cor- 
relative is  found  in  the  main  clause,  such  as  tarn,  sic,  ita, 
tantus,  tot,  etc. 

Tanta  erat  horum  celeritas  ut  equorum  cursum  adaequdrent  (B.  G. 

I,  48),  so  great  was  their  swiftness  that  they  equaled  the  speed  of 
the  horses. 


he  sent  ambassadors  to 
seek  peace. 


he  sent  scouts  to  spy. 
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Quoniam  sunt  ita  multi  ut  career  eos  capere  non  possit  (II  Cat.  X, 
22),  since  they  are  so  many  that  the  pnson  cannot  hold  them. 

Quae  insula  tarn  parva  f uit  quae  (=ut  ea)  non  portus  suos  defende- 
ret  (L.  M.  XVIII,  54),  what  island  was  so  small  that  it  did  not 
defend  its  oxon  harboi's? 

a.  Without  governing  a  gerund  in  English  may  some- 
times be  translated  by  ut  .  .  .  non  and  a  result  clause  in 
Latin. 

Non  possunt  multi  fortunas  amittere  ut  non  plures  secum  in  eandem 
trahant  calamitatem  (L.  M.  VII,  lS)),many  men  cannot  lose  their 
fortunes  without  involving  (=  so  that  they  do  not  involve)  many 
others  with  them  in  the  same  misfortune. 

260.  In  result  clauses  the  following  exception  to  the 
rule  for  sequence  of  tenses  is  to  be  noted.  The  perfect 
subjunctive  (more  rarely  the  present)  may  be  used  after 
a  main  verb  in  a  secondary  tense  to  emphasize  the  present 
result  of  a  past  action.     Cf.  247. 

Substantive  Clauses 

261.  A  substantive  clause  is  a  clause  which  is  used  as 
a  substantive ;  that  is,  as  the  subject  or  object  of  some 
verb,  or  in  apposition  with  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

262.  Substantive  Purpose  Clauses.  —  Substantive  clauses 

introduced  by  ut  or  ne  are  used  after  many  verbs   and 

expressions  of  command,  entreaty,  request,  and  exhortation. 

Some  of  the  commonest  verbs  taking  this  construction  are  : 

rog5,  ask  impero,  command.,  order  curd,  take  care 

peto,  ask,  beg  mando,  instruct,  command  video,  see  to  it  ^ 

postulo,  demand  praecipio,  instruct  provided,  see  to  it  ^ 

p6sc5,  demand  censeo,  decree  negotium  do,  employ 

oro,  heg  decerno,  decree  permitto,  allow 

opto,  wish.1  heg  persuaded,  persuade  ^  moneo,  advise^ 

concedo,  permit  hortor,  urge  admoneo,  advise,  warn  ^ 

1  With  a  different  meaning  many  of  these  verbs  take  indirect  discourse. 
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Civitati  persuasit  ut  de  finibus  exirent  (B.  G.  I,  2),  he  persuaded 
(the  citizens  of)  the  state  to  emigrate  from  their  country. 

Postulavit  fie  aut  Aeduis  aut  eorum  sociis  bellum  Ih ferret  (B.  G. 
I,  43),  he  demanded  that  he  should  not  make  war  on  the  Aedui  or 
their  allies. 

263.  lubeo,  order  ;  veto,  forbid  ;  sino,  'permit ;  cupio,  de- 
sire,  are  exceptions  and  take  the  infinitive  only.  Of. 
331-332. 

1264.   Substantive  Result  Clauses.  —  Substantive  clauses 
introduced  by  ut  or  ut  .  .  .  non  are  used  after  many  verbs 
and   expressions   to  denote  the  accomplishment  of  some 
result.     Some  of  the  commonest  of  the  verbs  are: 
fa 
ef 
E 
r.n 


accedit,  there  is  the  additional  fact, 
added  to  this  is  the  fact 
[perficio,  J  sequitur,  it  follows 

it,  it  happens,  the  result  is  consequitur,  it  follows 

iccidit,  it  happens  restat,  it  remains 


contingit,  it  happens  reliquum  est,  it  remains 

attingit,  it  happens  mos  est,  it  is  the  custom 

evenit,  the  outcome  is  ius  est,  it  is  right,  it  is  the  law 
additur,  added  to  this  is  the  fact 

Fecerunt  ut  consimilis  fugae  profectio  videretur  (B.  G.  II,  11),  they 

made  their  departure  seem  like  flight. 
Accedebat  ut  .  .  .  nihil  saxa  timerent  (B.  G.  Ill,  13),  added  to  this 

was  the  fact  that  they  feared  the  rocks  not  at  all. 

265.  Negative  result  clauses  and  negative  purpose 
clauses  differ  greatly  in  the  use  of  introductory  parti- 
cles.    Study  the  following  table  : 


Negative  Purpose 

Negative  Result 

that. 

.  not 

ne 

ut .  . .  n5n 

that  . 

.  no  one 

ne  quis 

ut  .  .  .  nemo 

that. 

.  nothing 

ne  quid 

ut  .  .  .  nihil 

that  . 

.  no  (Adj.) 

ne  qui  (qua,  quod) 

ut .  .  .  nullus,  -a,  -um 

that . 

,  .  never 

ne  umquam 

ut  . .  .  numquam 
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Decrevit  senatus  ut  consul  videret  ne  quid  res  publica  detrimenti 
caperet  (I  Cat.  II,  4),  the  senate  decreed  that  the  consul  should  see 
to  it  that  the  state  suffered  no  harm.     (Purpose.) 

Consul  efEecit  ut  nihil  res  publica  detrimenti  caperet,  the  consul 
brought  it  to  pass  that  the  state  suffered  no  harm.     (Result.) 

266.  Substantive  Clauses  with  Verbs  of  Fearing.  —  Sub- 
stantive clauses  used  with  verbs  and  other  expressions  of 
fearing  take  the  subjunctive  introduced  by  ne,  that^  or  ut, 
that  .  .  .  not. 

Quod  vererentur  ne  ad  eos  exercitus  noster  adduceretur  (B.  G.  II, 

1),  because  they  feared  that  our  army  would  be  led  against  them. 
Qui  vereri  videntur  ut  haheam  satis  praesidi   (IV  Cat.  VII,  14), 
who  seem  to  fear  that  I  shall  not  have  sufficient  forces. 

267.  Ne  .  .  .  non  replaces  ut  when : 
a.    The  verb  of  fearing  is  negatived. 

h.    The  negative  goes  with  some  particular  word. 

Non  verentur  ne  id  facere  non  possit,  they  do  not  fear  that  he  xoill 
be  unable  to  do  this. 

268.  Verbs  of  fearing  when  meaning  afraid  to  take  the 
infinitive.     Cf.  329. 

Veretur  Romae  manerey  he  is  afraid  to  stay  in  Rome. 

269.  Clauses  Dependent  on  Verbs  of  Hindering,  etc.  — 

Verbs  and  expressions  of  hindering^  preventing.,  and  re- 
fusing govern  subordinate  clauses  in  the  subjunctive. 
The  subordinate  clauses  are  introduced : 

a.  By  ne  or  quominus  when  the  main  verb  is  in  the 
affirmative. 

h.    By  quin  or  quominus  when  the  main  verb  is  negative. 

Hos  multitudinem  deterrere  ne  frumentum  conferant  (B.  G.  I,  17), 
(that)  these  men  prevent  the  people  from  getting  the  grain  together. 

Germani  retineri  non  poterant  quin  tela  in  nostros  conicerent 
(B.  G.  I,  47),  the  Germans  could  not  be  restrained  from  hurling 
javelins  at  our  men. 
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(Naves)  quae  vento  tenebantur  quoniinus  in  eundem  portum  venire 

possent  (B.  G.  IV,  22),  wUich  were  prevented  by  the  wind  from 
being  able  to  reach  the  same  harbor. 
Neque  reciisaturos  qudminus  sub  illorum  imperio  essent  (B.  G.  I, 

31),  nor  would  they  refuse  to  be  under  their  power. 

270.  Some  of  the  commonest  verbs  thus  used  are : 

impedi5,  ]  teneo,  keep  (from) 

deterreo,  i  hinder^  prevent^  deter  retineo,  restrain 

obsto,      J  reciiso,  refuse 

271.  But  prohibeo  regularly  takes  the  present  infinitive. 

Qui  Teutonos  intra  fines  ingredi  prohibuerint  (B.  G.  II,  4),  who  pre- 
vented the  Teutons  from  entering  their  country. 

272.  Clauses  Dependent  on  Verbs  of  Doubting.  —  Nega- 
tive verbs  and  expressions  of  doubting  are  followed  by 
the  subjunctive  introduced  by  quin. 

N5n  dubium  erat  qiiln  Helvetii  pliirimum  possent  (B.  G.  I,  3),  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  Helvetians  were  the  most  powerful. 

273.  When  dubito  means  hesitate,  it  is  followed  by  the 

infinitive. 

Dubitas,  Catilina,  abire  (I  Cat.  VIII,  20),  do  you  hesitate,   Catiline, 
to  go  away  ? 

Characteristic  Clauses  (Clauses  of  Tendency) 

274.  Relative  clauses  which  express  some  characteristic 
of  the  antecedent  of  the  relative  are  called  "  characteristic 
clauses  "  and  have  their  verbs  in  the  subjunctive.  Char- 
acteristic clauses  tell  not  what  thing,  but  what  kind  of 
thing,  is  meant. 

Tempestas  coorta  est  quae  nostras  naves  frangeret,  a  storm  came 
up  which  (such  as)  wrecked  our  ships. 

275.  Characteristic  clauses  are  especially  common  after 
the  following  expressions : 
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1.  Dignus  est  qui  .  .  .  ^  he  is  worths/  to  ...  ;  indignus 
est  qui  .  .  .  ^  he  is  unworthy  to  .  .  .;  idoneus  est  qui  .  .  .  , 
he  is  suitable  to  .  .  . 

2.  tjnus  est  qui  .  .  .  ,  he  is  the  only  one  who  .  .  . ;  solus 
est  qui  .  .  .  ^  he  is  the  only  one  who  .  .  . 

3.  Phrases  where  the  relative's  antecedent  is  indefi- 
nite:  e.g.^ 

Sunt  qui  .  .  .  ,  there  are  some  who  .  .  . 
Est  qui  •  .  .  ,  there  is  some  one  who  .  .  . 
Quis  est  qui .  .  .  ,  who  is  there  who  .  .  . 
Nemo  est  qui  .  .  .  ,  there  is  no  one  who  .  .  . 
Nihil  est  quod  .  .  .  ,  thei'e  is  nothing  which  .  .  . 

4.  Eius  modi  qui  .  .  .  ^  of  such  a  sort  as  to  .  ,  . ;  is  est 
qui  .  .  .  ^  he  is  such  a  man  as  to  .  .  . 

Non  erit  idoneus  qui  ad  bellum  Asiaticum  inittdtur  (L.  M.  XXIII, 

66),  he  loill  not  he  a  suitable  man  to  he  sent  to  the  war  in  Asia. 
JJnus  erat  qui  adduci  non  posset  (B.  G.  I,  31),  he  was  the  only  one 

who  could  not  he  persuaded. 
Sunt  qui  dlcant  (II  Cat.  VI,  12),  there  are  some  who  say. 
Quid  est  quod  in  hac  urbe  te  delectare  possit  (I  Cat.  VI,  13),  what 

is  there  which  can  please  you  in  this  city  ? 
lUae  dissensiones  erant  eius  modi  quae  ad  commutandem  rem  pub- 

licam  pertinerent  (III  Cat.  X,  25),  those  disturbances  were  of 

such  a  character  as  to  aim  at  a  revolution. 

276.  Frequently  relative  clauses  of  characteristic  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  relative  result  clauses. 
Compare  the  last  example  above  with  the  following : 

Illae  dissensiones  eius  modi  fuerunt  ut  internecione  civium  dliUdi- 
cdtae  sint  (III  Cat.  X,  25),  those  disturbances  were  of  such  a 
character  that  they  were  settled  by  a  slaughter  of  citizens. 

Temporal  Clauses 

277.  Cum  temporal  clauses  referring  to  present  or 
future  time  are  regularly  in  the  indicative. 
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Quibus  gaudiis  exsultabis  cum  non  audies  ...  (I  Cat.  X,  26),  in  what 
joy  you  loill  exult  when  you  will  not  hear  .  .  . 

278.  The  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  are 
used  with  cum  temporal  to  describe  the  situation  or  cir- 
cumstances of  an  action. 

Cum  a  me  quoque  id  responsum  tulisses  (I  Cat.  VIII,  19),  ichen  you 

had  received  this  answer  from  me  also. 
Cum  haesitdret,  quaesivi  (II  Cat.  VI,  13),  when  he  hesitated,  I  asked. 

279.  But  cum  temporal  is  used  with  past  tenses  of  the 

indicative,  especially  the  perfect,  to  define   or   date   the 

time  when  an  action  occurred. 

Cepit  magnum  virtutis  fructum  cum  omnes  dlxistis  (L.  M.  XX,  59), 
he  received  a  great  tribute  to  his  ability,  when  you  all  said  .  .  . 

280.  If  the  cum  clause  is  preceded  in  the  main  clause 

by  tum,  60  tempore,  or  some  other  expression  of  definite 

time,  the  time  of  the  action  is  thereby  definitely  indicated 

and  the  cum  clause  takes  the  indicative,  according  to  279. 

Nam  tutn  cufn  in  Asia  res  magnas  permulti  mnlserant  (L.  M. 
VII,  19), /or  at  the  time  when  very  many  men  had  lost  great  for- 
tunes in  Asia. 

Note.  Do  not  confuse  this  use  of  tum  .  .  .  cum  with  cum  .  .  .  tum, 
not  only  .  .  .  but  also. 

Diviciacus  qui  cum  magnae  partis  harum  regionum  twin  etiam  Brit- 
taniae  imperium  obtinuit  (B.  G.  II,  4),  Diviciacus  who  had  power 
not  only  over  a  large  part  of  these  regions  but  also  over  Britain. 

281.  When  the  cum  clause  contains  the  main  idea  or 

principal  event  of   the    sentence,  while  the  main   clause 

merely  describes  the  attendant  circumstance,  the  verb  of 

the  cum  clause  is  in  the  indicative.     This  is  called  "  cum 

inversum." 

Vix  ea  fatus  eram,  gemitii  cum  talia  reddit  (Aen.  11,  323),  scarce  had 
I  said  this  when,  with  a  groan  he  spoke  as  follows. 
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When  the  cum   clause  is   used   to  express   past 

action  repeated  or  recurring,  the  indicative  is  used. 

Neque,  cum  aliquid  mandarat,  confectum  putabat  (III  Cat.  VII,  16), 
nor  when  he  had  given  an  order  did  he  consider  it  carried  out. 

283.  Clauses  introduced  by  postquam  (post  .  .  .  quam), 
after;  ut,  when;  ubi,  when;  simulatque  (simulac),  as  soon 
as,  etc. 

In  narrative  writing,  clauses  introduced  by  these  con- 
junctions commonly  take  the  perfect  indicative.     Such 
clauses   are   usually  translated   in  English   by  the   plu- 
perfect. 
Postquam  L.  LucuUus  venit  (L.  M.  IX,  23),  after  L.  Lucullus  had 

come. 
Simulatque  iussus  est,  paruit  (II  Cat.  VI,  12),  as  soon  as  he  was 

ordered,  he  obeyed. 
Ut  primum  ex  pueris  excessit  Archias  (A.  Ill,  4),  as  soon  as  Archias 

had  grown  up  from  boyhood. 

284.  With  the  future  or  future  perfect  cum  replaces 

postquam,  after. 

Cum  eum  vldero,  Romam  redibS,  after  I  see  him,  I  shall  return  to 
Borne. 

285.  Dum,  quoad,  quamdiu,  meaning  while,  as  long  as, 
introduce  temporal  clauses  which  express  action  extending 
over  a  period  of  time.  If  the  main  clause  represents 
action  extending  over  the  whole  period  of  time  repre- 
sented by  the  dum  clause,  the  dum  clause  takes  any  tense 
of  the  indicative  which  the  sense  demands.  This  use  of 
a  dum  clause  is  called  "complete  coextension." 

Dum  canebat,  audientes  loquebantur,  while  (  =  all  the  while  that)  he  was 

singing,  the  audience  was  talking. 
Quam  diu  erit  quisquam  qui  te  defendere  audeat,  vives  (I  Cat.  II,  6), 

as  long  as  there  will  be  any  one  who  dares  defend  you,  you  will  live. 
QvLOSid  potuit  restitit  (B,  G.  IV,  12),  he  held  out  as  long  as  he  could. 
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286.  Dum,  while  (^  =  within  the  period  that)^  represents 
an  action  extending  over  a  period  of  time.  If  the  main 
verb  represents  action  occurring  at  some  point  of  time 
within  that  period  or  breaking  into  it,  the  dum  clause 
takes  the  present  indicative.  This  use  of  a  dum-clause  is 
called  "partial  coextension." 

Dum  canit  quidam  exiit,  while  he  was  singing  a  certain  man  went  out. 
Dum  haec  geruntur,  Sabinus  pervenit  (B.  G.  Ill,   17),  while  these 
things  were  going  on  Sabinus  arrived. 

287.  Even  in  indirect  discourse  the  dum  clause  of 
partial  coextension  resists  attraction  and  remains  in  the 
present  indicative. 

288.  Dum,  donee,  quoad,  until^  take  the  indicative  of  a 
fact  of  actual  occurrence,  but  the  subjunctive  when  an 
action  is  anticipated,  desired,  or  intended. 

Fui  in  litteris  scribendis  occupatus,  itaque  intra  moenia  mansi  dum 
dilucescebaty  I  xoas  busy  loriting  letters  and  so  I  stayed  in  the 
city  until  it  was  growing  light.  (The  staying  in  the  city  was 
accidental  because  he  was  preoccupied  in  writing.) 

Timuit  latrones,  itaque  intra  moenia  moratus  est  dum  dilucesceretf 
he  was  afraid  of  robbers  and  so  waited  inside  the  city  until  it 
should  grow  light.     (He  wanted  to  avoid  the  robbers.) 

Dum  reliquae  naves  eo  convenirent,  ad  horam  nonam  exspectavit 
(B.  G.  IV.  23),  he  waited  7ip  to  the  ninth  hour  until  the  rest  of 
the  ships  should  assemble  there.  (His  intention  in  waiting  was  to 
meet  the  other  ships.) 

289.  Priusquam  (prius  .  .  .  quam),  and  antequam  (ante 
.  .  .  quam),  before,  take  the  indicative  of  a  fact  of  actual 
occurrence,  but  the  subjunctive  of  an  act  anticipated, 
forestalled,  or  intended.  With  the  indicative  the  tenses 
commonly  employed  are  the  perfect  or  future  perfect, 
sometimes  the  present. 
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Foedus  ictum  est,  priusquam  proelium  commlserunt,  a  treaty  was 
made  before  they  began  battle.     (.The  battle  actually  took  place.) 

Foedus  ictum  est,  priusquam  proelium  committerent,  a  treaty  was 
made  before  the  battle  should  be  begun.  (The  purpose  in  making 
the  treaty  was  to  prevent  a  battle.) 

Caesar  priusquam  se  hostes  ex  terrore  reciperent  in  finis  Suessionum 
(Bxercitum  diixit  (B.  G.  II,  12),  Caesar  led  his  army  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Suessiones  before  the  enemy  should  recover  from  fear. 
(Caesar  did  not  wish  the  enemy  to  get  any  chance  to  recover.) 

Note.     Priusquam  is  more  common  than  antequam. 

Clauses  of  Proviso 

290.  Dum,  dummodo,  modo,  provided  that,  take  the  sub- 
junctive.    The  negative  is  ne. 

Magn5  me  metu  liberabis,  dum  modo  inter  me  atque  te  murus  intersit 
(I  Cat.  V,  10),  you  will  free  me  from  great  fear  provided  that  there 
is  a  wall  between  you  and  me. 

Causal  Clauses 

291.  Causal  clauses  are  introduced  by  cum,  quod,  quia, 
quoniam,  quando,  or  a  relative. 

292.  Causal  clauses  introduced  by  cum  always  take  the 
subjunctive. 

Quae  cum  ita  sint  (I  Cat.  V,  10),  since  this  is  the  case. 

293.  Causal  clauses  introduced  by  a  relative  take  the 
subjunctive. 

0  fortiinate  adulescens  qui  tuae  virtiitis  Homerum  praecSnem  inveneris 

(A.  X,  24),  0  fortunate  youth  who  have  {to  have,  since  you  have), 
had  a  Homer  to  herald  your  glory,     (qui  =  cum  tu.) 

294.  Causal  clauses  introduced  by  quod,  quia,  quoniam, 
or  quando  take  the  indicative  when  they  give  a  reason 
which  the  speaker  or  writer  accepts  as  a  fact  and  will 
vouch  for. 
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Helvetii  quoque  reliquos  Gallos  virtute  praecedunt,  quod  fere  cotidianis 
proeliis  contendunt  (B.  G.  I,  1),  the  Helvetians  also  surpass  the 
rest  of  the  Gauls  in  bravery  because  they  fight  in  almost  daily  battles. 
(The  reason  is  here  stated  as  a  well-known  ^nd  accepted  fact; 
hence  the  indicative  mood.) 

295.  Causal  clauses  introduced  by  quod,  quia,  quoniam, 

quando,  take  the  subjunctive  when  the  reason  is  one  which 

the  writer  or  speaker  quotes  on  the  authority  of  another, 

but  which  he  himself  may  not  be  able  to  vouch  for. 

Mihi  gratiae  aguntur  (a  senatii) ,  quod  providentia  mea  res  publica  sit 
llberdta  (III  Cat.  VI,  14),  I  was  thanked  (by  the  senate)  because 
by  my  foresight  the  state  was  freed.  (The  quod  clause  gives  the 
senate's  reason  for  the  vote  of  thanks.) 

296.  Causal  clauses  dependent  on  verbs  of  Amotion, 
such  as  queror,  complain;  laetor,  rejoice  ;  doleo,  grieve^  etc., 
are  regularly  introduced  by  quod,  and  frequently  take  the 
subjunctive  to  indicate  the  grounds  of  the  emotion. 

Haedui  venerunt  questum  quod  Hariides  finis  eorum  populdrentur 

(B.  G.  I,  37),  the  Haedui  came  to  complain  because  the  Harudes  were 
ravaging  their  territory. 

2Q1.   Quoniam  usually  introduces  a  self-evident  or  well- 
known  fact,  and  hence  commonly  takes  the  indicative. 
Quoniam  iam  nox  est  (III  Cat.  XII,  29) ,  since  it  is  now  night. 

Conditional  Sentences 

298.  Conditional  sentences  are  complex  sentences. 
The  subordinate  clause  is  called  the  protasis  and  contains 
the  condition;  the  main  clause  is  called  the  apodosis  and 
contains  the  conclusion. 

299.  Words  used  to  introduce  the  Conditional  Clause : 
1.    Si,   ^y,  is  the   common  introductory  word. 

SI  ille  adest,  manebo,  if  he  is  here,  I  will  stay. 
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2.  Nisi,  unless^  if  .  ...  not^  commonly  introduces  a 
negative  protasis. 

Nisi  ille  ven^rit,  non  manebo,  if  he  doesn't  come,  I  will  not  stay. 

Si  .  .  .  non  is   used  in  place  of   nisi  to  introduce  a 

negative  protasis. 

a.    When  some  particular  word  is  negatived. 

81  id  facere  non  potest,  if  he  is  unable  to  do  this. 

h.    When  the  negative  protasis  has  been  preceded  by 

an  affirmative  protasis  with  the  same  idea  involved. 

Si  venerit  manebo ;  si  non  venerit  discedam,  if  he  comes,  I  will  stay ; 
if  he  does  not  come,  I  will  leave. 

3.  Sin,  but  if,  is  used  for  an  adversative  protasis. 

Sin  autem  servire  meae  laudi  mavis  (I  Cat.  IX,  23),  but  if  you  prefer 
to  add  to  my  praise. 

300.  Types  of  Conditional  Sentences.  —  Conditional 
sentences  are  of  three  types :  (1)  logical  conditions; 
(2)    ideal  conditions;   (3)  unreal  conditions.^ 

301.  Type  I.  —  Logical  conditions  are  conditions  so 
stated  as  to  imply  nothing  as  to  the  truth  of  the  condition. 
The  indicative  is  used  in  both  clauses  in  any  tense  which 
the  sense  demands.  They  may  refer  to  present,  past,  or 
future  time. 

Present  :  Caesar  si  pugnat,  vincit,  if  Caesar  is  fighting,  he  is  con- 
quering. 

Past  :         Caesar,  si  pugndvit,  vlcit,  if  Caesar  fought,  he  conquered. 

Future  :    Caesar,    si   pugndbit,  vincetj  if  Caesar  fights,   he  will 
conquer. 
Caesar,  si  pugndverit,  vincet,  if  Caesar  fights,  he  will 
conquer. 

1  Logical  =  simple  =  real.  Ideal  =  future  less  vivid.  Unreal  =  con- 
trary to  fact. 
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302.  Note  that  the  Latin  employs  the  future  or  even 
the  future  perfect  in  the  protasis  of  a  future  condition  where 
the  English  usually  uses  the  present  tense.     Cf.  212-213. 

303.  Type  II.  —  Ideal  conditions  refer  to  future  time. 
The  supposed  case  is  assumed  as  possible  of  fulfillment. 
The  present  subjunctive  is  employed  in  both  clauses. 
Sometimes  the  perfect  subjunctive  is  used  to  represent  the 
action  as  completed,  especially  in  the  protasis. 

Caesar,  si  pugnet,  vincat,  if  Caesar  should  Jight,  he  would  conquer. 

304.  Note  the  auxiliaries  used  in  English  in  the  future 

logical  and  future  ideal  conditions. 

Future  Logical  Future  Ideal 

Protasis  :       shall,  will  should,  were  to 

Apodosis  :       shall,  will  would,  should 

Future  Logical  :  Si  hoc  faciet,  eum  laudabimus,  if  he  does  {will  do) 

this,  we  shall  praise  him. 
Future  Ideal:  Si  hoc  facial,  eum  laudeiniis,  if  he  should  do  this, 

(were  to  do  this),  we  should  praise  him. 

305.  Type  III.  —  Unreal  conditions  are  conditions  in 
which  the  supposed  case  is  so  stated  as  to  imply  by  the 
form  of  the  condition  that  the  case  is  unreal  or  impossible 
of  fulfillment.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  both  clauses, 
and  the  time  may  be  present  or  past. 

306.  Present  Time.  —  Unreal  conditions  have  the  im- 
perfect subjunctive  in  both  clauses  to  express  unreality 
or  non-fulfillment  in  present  time. 

Caesar,  si  pugndret,  vinceret,  if  Caesar  were  fighting,  he  would  be 

conquering. 
Si  te  parentes  timerent,  aliquo  concederes  (I  Cat.  VII,  17),  if  your 

parents  feared  you,  you  would  go  off  somewhere. 

307.  Past  Time.  —  Unreal  conditions  use  the  pluperfect 
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subjunctive  in  both  clauses  to  express  unreality  or  non- 
fulfillment in  past  time. 

Caesar,  si  pugnavisset,  vicisset,  if  Caesar  had  fought,  he  would  have 

conquered. 
Si  h5c  idem  Marco  Marcello  dixissetn,  iam  mihi  consul!  senatus  vim 
et  manus  intulisset  (I  Cat.  VIII,  21),  if  I  had  said  the  same 
thing  to  Marcus  Marcelhts,  the  senate  would  have  laid  violent  hands 
on  me  though  I  am  the  consul. 

308.  Mixed  Conditions.  —  Sometimes  the  protasis  of  an 
unreal  condition  is  in  past  time  (pluperfect  subjunc- 
tive), while  the  apoclosis  is  in  present  time  (imperfect 
subjunctive)  or  vice  versa. 

Turn  si  plus  apud  populum  Romanum  auctoritas  tua  quam  populi  Romani 
vera  causa  valuisset,  hodie  hoc  orbis  terrae  imperium  tenei'e- 
inus?  (L.  M.  XVII,  53),  if  your  influence  had  then  had  more 
weight  than  the  true  interests  of  the  Boman  people,  should  we 
to-day  be  holding  supremacy  over  all  the  world  ? 

309.  Verbs  of  possibility  and  power.,  obligation  and 
necessity.,  and  verbs  in  the  active  or  passive  periphrastic 
conjugation  usually  employ  the  imperfect  or  perfect  in- 
dicative instead  of  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive 
in  the  apodoses  of  unreal  conditions. 

Quod  si  Romae  Pompeius  privatus  esset  hoc  tempore,  tamen  ad  tantum 
bellum  erat  tnittendus  (L.  M.  XVII,  50),  hut  if  Pompey  were 
a  private  citizen  at  Bome  at  the  present  time,  still  he  ought  to  be 
sent  to  so  great  a  war. 

Itaque,  cred5,  si  civis  Romanus  Archias  legibus  non  esset,  ut  civitate 
donaretur  perficere  non  potuit  (A.  X,  25),  and  so,  I  suppose,  if 
Archias  icere  not  legally  a  Boman  citizen,  he  couldnH  manage  to 
be  presented  with  citizenship. 

310.  This  use  of   the   indicative  in  unreal   conditions 

occurs  most  frequently  with  the  following  verbs : 

possum,  be  able       licet,  may       oportet,  ought       debeo,  ought 
necesse  est,  must,  and  with  the  periphrastic  conjugations. 
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311.  In  logical  conditions  or  (sometimes)  in  ideal  con- 
ditions the  apodosis  may  assume  any  form  which  the 
sense  demands,  especially  an  imperative  or  hortatory  sub- 
junctive. 

Si  mihi  cSnflare  vis  invidiam,  recta  pevge  in  exsilium  (I  Cat.  IX,  23), 
if  you  want  to  stir  up  hatred  against  me,  go  straight  into  exile. 

312.  The  protasis  of  a  conditional  sentence  is  fre- 
quently expressed  by  a  participle,  an  ablative  absolute,  or 
an  adjective. 

Quid  tandem  (tabernls)  incensls  futurum  fuit?  (IV  Cat.  VII,  17), 
what,  pray,  would  have  happened  if  their  shops  had  been  burned? 

313.  Conditional  clauses  of  comparison  are  introduced 
by  velutsi,  tamquam  si,  acsi,  quasi,  ut  si,  as  if.  The  verb 
is  in  the  subjunctive,  the  tense  being  determined  by  the 
rule  for  sequence  of  tenses,  though  the  English  translation 
would  seem  to  place  them  among  unreal  conditions. 

Absentis  Ariovisti  criidelitatem,  velutsi  coram  adesset,  horruerunt 
(B.  G.  I,  32),  they  shuddered  at  the  cruelty  of  Ariovistus  in  his 
absence  just  as  if  he  ic ere  present  in  person. 

Ab  urbe  fugit  velutsi  in  exsilium  ire  iussus  sit,  he  is  fleeing  from 
the  city  as  if  he  had  been  ordered  to  go  into  exile. 

Concessive  Clauses 

314.  Concessive  clauses  are  commonly  introduced  by 
cum;  qui;  quamquam;  etsi,  etiamsi,  tametsi;  quamvis; 
licet;  ut;  ne. 

315.  Cum,  although.^  introducing  concessive  clauses, 
takes  the  subjunctive. 

Cum,  ad  vesperum  pugnatum  sit  aversum  hostem  videre  nemo 
potuit  (B.  G.  I,  26),  though  the  battle  lasted  until  evening,  no  one 
could  see  an  enemy  in  flight. 
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316.  Qui  =  cum  is,  etc.,  introducing  concessive  clauses, 
takes  the  subjunctive. 

Praesertim  qui  nos  non  pugnando  sed  tacendd  superare  potuerint 

(III  Cat.  IX,  22),  especially  since  they  could  have  conquered  us 
•     not  by  fighting  but  by  keeping  silent. 

317.  Quamquam,      although,     introducing      concessive 

clauses,  takes  the  indicative. 

Nam  P.  Lentulus,  quamquam  ius  praetoris  amlsef^at,  tamen  se  magi- 
stratu  abdicavit  (III  Cat.  VI,  15), /or  Publius  Lentulus^  although 
he  had  lost  the  rights  of  a  praetor,  resigned  his  office. 

318.  Quamquam  is  frequently  used  to  introduce  the 
main  clause,  in  such  cases  being  equivalent  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  yet  .  .  . 

Quamquam  mihi  nihil  ab  istis  iam  noceri  potest  (III  Cat.  XII,  27), 
and  yet  no  harm  can  be  done  to  me  now  by  those  {scoundrels). 

319.  Quamvis,  however  much  you  please^  although,  in- 
troduces concessive  clauses  in  the  subjunctive. 

Quamvis  increpitent  socii  (Aen.  Ill,  454),  however  much  your  fol- 
lowers find  fault  loith  you. 

320.  Licet,  although,   takes    the    subjunctive.     In    this 

use  licet  retains  its  verbal  nature,  and  therefore,  since 

licet  is  a  primary  tense,  the  verb  dependent  on  it  must 

be  present  or  perfect. 

Licet  ille  sit  fortis,  tamen  se  dedet,  brave  though  he  be,  still  he  will 
surrender. 

321.  Ut,  granted  that,  and  ne,  granted  that  .  .  .  not,  intro- 
duce a  statement  conceded  or  granted  for  the  sake  of 
argument.  The  verb  is  in  the  subjunctive,  and  the  main 
clause  often  contains  some  correlative  to  the  ut  or  ne, 
such  as  tamen. 
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Ut  omnia  contra  opinionem  acciderenty  tamen  se  plurimum  navibus 
posse  (B.  G.  Ill,  9),  though  evei-ything  turned  out  contrary  to  their 
expectation^  still  they  were  best  provided  with  ships. 

322.  Etsi,  etiamsi,  tametsi,  even  if,  although,  introduce 
concessive  clauses.  The  mood  is  determined  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  mood  of  conditional  clauses. 

Etsl  dux  ipse  mihi  imperet,  non  paream,  even  if  the  commander  himr 
self  should  command  me,  I  would  not  obey. 

Infinitives 

323.  The  Infinitive  as  Subject. — The  infinitive  is  a 
verbal  noun  and  as  such  may  be  the  subject  of  a  verb. 
When  so  used  its  gender  is  neuter,  and  any  predicate  ad- 
jective which  modifies  it  will  be  neuter. 

Hiiius  orationis  difficilius  est  exitium  quam  principium  invenlre 

(L.  M.  I,  3),  it  is  harder  to  find  a  conclusion  to  this  speech  than  a 
beginning. 

324.  The  subjective  infinitive  may  itself  take  an  accu- 
sative subject. 

Constituerunt  optimum  esse  domum  suam  quemque  revertl  (B.  G. 

II,  10),  they  decided  that  it  was  best  for  each  one  to  return  to  his 
own  home. 

325.  Note  the  construction  with  the  following  imper- 
sonal verbs : 

1.  Placet,  it  pleases,  and  videtur,  it  seems  best,  take  the 
dative  of  the  person  and  an  infinitive  subject. 

Legato  placuit  milites  castris  continere,  it  pleased  the  lieutenant 
(the  lieutenant  thought  it  best)  to  keep  the  soldiers  in  camp. 

Visum  est  Caesarl  in  Galliam  contendere,  it  seemed  best  to  Caesar 
to  hasten  into  Gaul. 

2.  Oportet,  it  is  fitting,  it  is  proper,  ought,  takes  (a)  the 
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accusative  and  the  infinitive,  or  (6)  the  subjunctive  with- 
out ut. 

Eum  interficl  ovortet,  ]  ,  ,..    ,        ..    ,     x. 

'  ^  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death. 


:) 


Interficiatur  oportet 

3.  Licet,  it  is  permitted,  may;  necesse  est,  it  is  neces- 
sary, must,  take  (a)  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  (^)  the 
dative  and  infinitive,  (<?)  the  subjunctive  without  ut. 

N6n  licet  me  manere,    1 

Non  licet  niihi  manere,  \  I  am  not  allowed  to  stay,  I  may  not  stay. 

Non  licet  maneatn,         J 

Necesse  est  me  discedere,    ] 

Necesse  est  tnihi  discedere,  >  I  must  depart. 

Necesse  est  discedam,  J 

326.  For  the  expression  of  past  time  with  such  verbs 
as  licet,  oportet,  etc.,  the  Latin  employs  a  present  infini- 
tive and  a  past  tense  of  the  auxiliary  verb  where  the 
English  employs  a  perfect  infinitive  with  a  present  or 
past  auxiliary. 

Me  venire  oportuit,  I  ought  to  have  come. 
Venire  debui,  I  ought  to  have  come. 
Venire  potiiiy  I  could  have  come. 
Mihi  venire  licuit,  I  might  have  come. 

327.  A  predicate  noun  or  adjective  in  the  above  con- 
structions (325)  is  put  in  the  same  case  as  the  noun 
which  it  defines. 

Non  licuit  Gracchum  itenim  esse  trihunum,  1  Gracchus  was  not  permitted 
Non  licuit  Graccho  iterum  esse  tribUno,        j       to  be  tribune  again. 

328.  Complementary  Infinitives.  -  Infinitives  without 
subjects  expressed  may  depend  on  and  complete  the 
meaning  of  certain  other  verbs.  Infinitives  thus  used 
are  called  "complementary  infinitives." 
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329.    The    following   verbs    may    take    complementary 
infinitives : 


volo,  wish,  be  willing 
nolo,  be  unwilling 
malo,  prefer 
cupio,  desire 


be  afraid  (to) . 
Cf.  268 


metu5, 

vereor, 

timeo, 

cogo,  force,  compel 

patior,  allow 

sin5,  permit 

scio,  know  how 


consuesco,    become    ac- 
customed 
audeo,  dare 
debe5,  ought 
statuo,       I  decide,    de- 
constituo,  J     termine 
paro,  prepare 
desists,  cease 
dicor,  be  said 
videor,  seem 


nescio,  not  know  how 
dubito,  hesitate  (273) 
moror,  delay 
cunctor,  hesitate 
contendo,  hasten 
maturo,  hasten 
coepi,  began 
incipi5,  begin 
Conor,  try,  attempt 
tempto,  tJ'y,  attempt 
possum,  be  able,  can 
soleo,  be  accustomed 

Quo  facilius,  si  translre  conarentur,  prohibere  posset  (B.  G.  I,  8), 

that  he  might  the  more  easily  be  able  to  prevent  them  if  they  should 
attempt  to  cross. 

330.  Predicate  nouns  or  adjectives  following  comple- 
mentary infinitives  agree  with  the  subject  of  the  main 
verb. 

Neque  potest  imperator  severus  esse  (L.  M,  XIII,  38),  nor  can  a  gen- 
eral be  severe. 

331.  Objective  Infinitive.  —  An  infinitive  may  be  used 
as  tlie  object  of  another  verb.  So  with  many  of  the 
above  verbs  (329),  when  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is 
not  the  same  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  on  which  it 
depends,  and  therefore  must  be  expressed. 

332.  The  following  verbs  very  frequently  take  an  ob- 
jective infinitive : 

vol5,  nolo,  malo,  cupio,  prohibeo,  iubeo,  yet5,  sino,  cogo,  patior 

Orgetorigem  ex  vinculis  causam  dlcere  coegerunt   (B.  G.  I,  4),  they 

forced  Orgetorix  to  plead  his  cause  in  chains. 
Ille  vos  omnes  salvos  esse  voluit  (III  Cat.  IX,  22),  he  wished  all  of  you 

to  be  safe. 
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333.  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse.  —  Statements  de- 
pendent on  some  verb  of  saying^  thinking^  knowing^  per- 
ceiving^ etc.,  take  the  infinitive  with  subject  accusative. 

Direct  Statement  :      Selgae  sunt  fortes,  the  Belgians  are  brave. 

Indirect  Statement  :  Caesar  dicit  Belgds  esse  fortls,  Caesar  says 
that  the  Belgians  are  brave.  Here  the  sunt  in 
direct  statement  has  become  esse  in  the  indirect, 
and  its  subject  Belgae  has  become  Belgas. 

334.  Verbs  of  hoping  and  promising  in  English  fre- 
quently have  the  construction  of  complementary  infini- 
tive. In  Latin  they  regularly  take  a  future  infinitive 
with  the  subject  accusative  expressed.  Such  verbs  are  : 
spero,  hope  ;  promitto  and  polliceor,  promise. 

Qui  sese  me  in  meo  lectulo  interfecturos  esse  pollicerentur  (I  Cat. 
IV,  9),  who  promised  to  kill  me  in  my  bed  (promised  that  they 
would  kill  me). 

335.  Nego,  deny.,  say  .  .  .  not^  is  regularly  used  in  Latin 

instead  of  dico  .  .  .  non,  etc. 

(Caesar)  negat  se  posse  iter  iilli  per  pr5vinciam  dare  (B.  G.  I,  8), 
(Caesar)  said  that  he  could  not  grant  a  passage  through  the  prov- 
ince to  any  one. 

336.  Verbs  of  emotion  sometimes  take  the  construction 

of  indirect  discourse.     Such  verbs  are  :  gaudeo  and  laetor, 

rejoice;   doleo  and  lugeo,  mourn^  grieve;   miror,  wonder; 

queror,  complain. 

Urhem  e  suis  faucibus  ereptafn  esse  liiget  (II  Cat.  I,  2),  he  grieves 
that  the  city  has  been  snatched  from  his  jaws. 

337.  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse. — The 
infinitive  has  three  tenses,  —  present,  perfect,  and  future. 
Deponent  verbs  have  future  active  infinitives. 
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338.  The  present  infinitive  in  indirect  discourse  repre- 
sents action  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  verb  of  saying,  and 
always  stands  for  a  present  tense  of  the  direct  statement. 

Direct  Statement  :    Caesar  vincit,  Caesar  is  conquering. 
Indirect  Discourse  :  Dicit  Caesarem  vlncere,  he  says  that  Caesar  is 
conquering. 
Dixit  Caesarem  vinceref  he  said  that  Caesar  was 
conquering. 

339.  The  perfect  infinitive  in  indirect  discourse  repre- 
sents action  completed  before  the  time  of  the  action  of 
the  verb  of  saying,  and  may  stand  for  an  imperfect,  per- 
fect, or  pluperfect  of  the  direct  statement. 

Direct  Statement:     Caesar  vincebat  (vlcity  vicerat),  Caesar  was 
conquering.,  conquered,  had  conquered. 

Indirect  Discourse  :   Dicit  Caesarem  vicisse,  he  says  that  Caesar  was 
conquering  {conquered.,  had  conquered). 
Dixit  Caesarem  vicisse,  he  said  that  Caesar  con- 
quered {had  conquered). 

340.  The  future  infinitive  in  indirect  discourse  repre- 
sents action  as  future  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the 
main  verb  of  saying,  and  stands  for  a  future  tense  of  the 
direct  statement. 

Direct  Statement  :     Caesar  vincet,  Caesar  will  conquer. 

Indirect  Discourse  :  Dicit  Caesarem  victurutn  esse,  he  says  that 

Caesar  will  conquer. 
Dixit  Caesarem  victuruiti  esse,  he  said  that 

Caesar  would  conquer. 

341.  When  a  future  passive  infinitive  is  required  in 
indirect  discourse,  the  expressions  fore  ut,  futurum  esse  ut, 
with  the  subjunctive  (whose  tense  depends  on  the  verb 
of  saying),  are  generally  used  instead  of  the  forms  of  the 
future  passive  found  in  the  grammars, — amatum  iri,  etc. 
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(Diviciacus  dixit)  qua  ex  re  futurum  esse  utl  totius  Galliae  animi  a 
se  dverterentur  (B.  G.  I,  20),  Diviciacus  said  that,  as  a  result  of 
this,  the  allegiance  of  all  Gaul  would  he  turned  from  him.  Futu- 
rum, esse  utl .  . .  dverterentur  for  aniinds  dversum  Iri. 

342.  So  also  a  verb  which  has  no  future  participle  can 
have  no  future  active  infinitive  and  must  employ  the 
same  circumlocution,  futurum  esse  ut. 

Magnam  in  spem  veniebat/ore  tit  pertinacia  desisteret  (B.  G.  1,42), 
he  was  beginning  to  have  great  hopes  that  he  would  desist  from  his 
obstinacy.  Here  fore  ut  .  .  .  desisteret  replaces  the  missing  future 
infinitive  of  desist5. 

343.  Since  possum  has  no  future  infinitive,  its  present 
infinitive  is  used  instead. 

Totius  Galliae  sese  T^otln  posse  sperant  (B.  G.  I,  3),  they  hope  that  they 
will  be  able  to  gain  possession  of  all  Gaul. 

344.  Personal  and  Impersonal  Constructions  with  Verbs  of 
Saying,  etc.  —  Passive  verbs  of  saying,  etc.,  in  the  simple 
tenses  (present,  imperfect,  future),  are  followed  by  a  com- 
plementary infinitive  instead  of  the  infinitive  with  subject 
accusative.     This  is  called  the  "personal  construction." 

Mulieres  ex  urbe  profectae  esse  dicuntur,  the  women  are  said  to  have  set 
forth  from  the  city. 

Not: 

Dicitur  mulieres  ex  urbe  profectds  esse,  it  is  said  that  the  women  set 
forth  from  the  city. 

345.  Passive  verbs  of  saying,  etc.,  in  the  compound 
tenses  (perfect,  pluperfect,  future  perfect),  are  used  im- 
personally with  the  infinitive  and  subject  accusative. 
This  is  called  the  "impersonal  constiaiction." 

Dictum  est  Medeam  ex  Ponto  profugisse,  it  is  said  that  Medea  fled 
from  Pontus. 
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Indirect  Discourse 

346.  When  a  sentence  of  the  direct  discourse  is  changed 
into  indirect  discourse,  the  following  changes  take  place. 

347.  The  main  verb  becomes  an  infinitive  with  subject 
accusative,  and  all  subordinate  clauses  become  subjunctive. 

348.  The  tense  of  the  infinitive  is  determined  by  the 
rules  given  in  337-343.  The  tense  of  the  subjunctive  is 
determined  by  the  rule  of  sequence  242-250. 

Eos  qui  restitissent  infirmos  sine  illo  fore  putabam  (III  Cat.  II,  3), 

/  thought  that  those  who  had  remained  behind  would  he  weak  without 
Mm. 

349.  When  a  command  (237-239)  or  an  entreaty 
(236)  is  put  into  indirect  discourse,  it  is  put  in  the  sub- 
junctive, the  tense  being  determined  by  the  verb  of  say- 
ing according  to  the  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses. 

Si  quid  vultis,  ad  Idus  Aprilis  revertiminl,  if  you  icant  anything, 

return  on  the  Ides  of  April. 
Caesar  respondit    si  quid    vellent,  ad   Idus  Aprilis   reverterentur 

(B.  G.  I,  7),  Caesar  answered  that  if  they  wanted  anything,  they 
should  return  on  the  Ides  of  April.  Note  that  vultis  becomes  sub- 
junctive because  it  is  a  subordinate  clause  in  indirect  discourse,  and 
revertimini  (imperative)  becomes  reverterentur  according  to  349. 

350.  Subordinate  clauses  which  are  purely  parenthetical 

or  explanatory  on  the  part  of  the  writer  or  speaker  are  not 

properly  a  part  of  the  indirect  discourse  and  therefore 

remain  indicative  if  they  would  be  so  in  direct  discourse. 

Equites  R5mani  detulerunt  Bithyniae,  quae  nunc  vestra  provincia  estj 
vic5s  exustos  esse  complures  (L.  M.  II,  5),  Boman  knights  have 
reported  that  many  villages  of  Bithynia,  which  is  now  our  province, 
have  been  burned.  Cicero  is  quoting  a  message  from  the  Roman 
knights,  but  the  clause  quae  ...  est  is  his  own  statement  and  not 
a  part  of  the  message. 
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351.  Conditional  Sentences   in   Indirect  Discourse.  —  A 

conditional  sentence  is  a  complex  sentence;  hence  when 
changed  into  indirect  discourse  its  main  verb  (of  the  apod- 
osis)  becomes  infinitive  and  its  subordinate  verb  (of  the 
protasis)  becomes  subjunctive. 

352.  Logical  Conditions  in  Indirect  Discourse. — These 
conditions  follow  the  rules  laid  down  in  347-348.  For 
examples,  see  355. 

353.  Ideal  Conditions  in  Indirect  Discourse.  —  Ideal  con- 
ditions represent  future  time,  and  therefore  when  an  ideal 
condition  is  transformed  into  indirect  discourse,  the 
apodosis  becomes  a  future  infinitive  and  the  protasis  be- 
comes subjunctive,  the  tense  being  determined  by  the 
rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses.     Cf.  355. 

Note.     Future  logical  and  ideal  conditions  have  the  same   form  in 

indirect  discourse.     Cf .  355. 

\ 

354.  Unreal  Conditions  in  Indirect  Discourse.  —  When 
unreal  conditions  are  transformed  into  indirect  discourse, 
they  follow  the  rules  of  347.  The  following  peculiarities 
are  to  be  noted,  however: 

1.  The  tense  of  the  protasis  remains  unchanged,  being 
unaffected  by  the  rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses. 

2.  An  active  apodosis  becomes  the  perfect  infinitive  of 
the  active  periphrastic  conjugation,  -urus  fuisse. 

3.  When  the  verb  of  the  apodosis  is  passive  or  has  no 
future  participle,  the  circumlocution,  futurum  fuisse  ut 
(with  the  imperfect  subjunctive),  is  used.     Cf.  355. 

Note.  The  apodoses  of  present  and  past  unreal  conditions  have  the 
same  form  in  indirect  discourse. 
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355.    TABLE   OF   CONDITIONS   IN   INDIRECT  DISCOURSE 
Type      Direct  Discourse  Indirect  Discourse 


Caesar,  si  pugnat,  vin- 
cit,  if  Caesar  is  fight- 
ing^ he  is  conquering. 


Scio  Caesarem,  si  pugnet,  vincere,  /  know 
that  if  Caesar  is  fighting,  he  is  con- 
quering. 

Sciebam  Caesarem,  si  pugnaret,  vincere, 
/  kneio  that  if  Caesar  was  fighting,  he 
was  conquering. 


Caesar,  si  piignavit, 
vicit,  if  Caesar  fought, 
he  conquered. 


Sci5,  Caesarem,  si  piignaverit,  vicisse,  I 
know  that  if  Caesar  fought,  he  con- 
quered. 

Sciebam  Caesarem,  si  pugnaret,  vicisse, 
/  knew  that  if  Caesar  fought,  he  con- 
quered. 


Caesar,  si  pugnabit, 
vincet,  if  Caesar 
fights,  he  will  con- 
quer. 


Sci5  Caesarem,  si  piignet,  victiirum  esse, 

I  know  that   if  Caesar  fights,  he  will 

conquer. 
Sciebam  Caesarem,  si  piignaret,  victiirum 

esse,  /  knew  that  if  Caesar  fought,  he 

icould  conquer. 


Caesar,  si  pugnaverit, 
vincet,  if  Caesar 
fights,  he  will  conquer. 


Scio  Caesarem,  si  pugnaverit,  victiirum 

esse,  /  knoio  that  if  Caesar  fights,  he 

will  conquer. 
Sciebam  Caesarem,  si  vicisset,  victiirum 

esse,  /  knew  that  if  Caesar  fought,  he 

would  conquer. 


Caesar,  si  piignet,  vin- 

h! 

cat,  if  Caesar  should 

» 

fight,  he   loould    con- 

1—1 

quer. 

(Same  as  above  in  future  logical 

Caesar,  si  piignaverit. 

conditions.     Cf.  353,  Note.) 

D 

vincat,     if     Caesar 

Ph 

should  fight,  he  would 
conquer. 

,^   J 

Caesar,     si     pugnaret. 

Scio  >  Caesarem,  si  piignaret,  victu- 
Sciebam  f     rum  fuisse, 

«^ 

vinceret,    if   Caesar 

i^ 

were      fighting,      he 

I  know  )  that  if  Caesar  were  fighting,  he 
I  knew  \    would  be  conquering.  Cf.  854,  1. 

PU^ 

loould  be  conquering. 
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Type 

Dirf:ct  Discourse 

Indirect  Discourse 

Caesar,  si  pugnavisset, 
vicisset,    ?/    Caesar 
had  fought^  he  would 
have  conquered. 

Scio         1  Caesarem,  si  pugnavisset,  vic- 
Sciebam  j      tiirum  fuisse, 
I  know     that  if  Caesar  had  fought,  he 
I  knew  J    would  have  conquered.  Cf.354, 1. 

t*  as 

Si    Caesar    pugnabit, 
hostes  vincentur,    if 
Caesar  fights,  the  ene- 
my will  be  conquered. 

Scio  si  Caesar  pugnet  fore  ut  hostes  vin- 
cantur.  I  know  that  if  Caesar  fights 
the  enemy  will  be  conquered. 

Sciebam  si  Caesar  pugnaret,  fore  ut  hos- 
tes vincerentur.  /  knew  that  if  Caesar 
fought,  the  enemy  would  be  conquered. 

pHt3 

Si  Caesar  pugnavisset, 
hostes  victi   essent. 
If  Caesar  had  fought, 
the  enemy  would  have 
been  conqiiered. 

Scio         1  si  Caesar  pugnavisset,  futurum 
Sciebam  J      fuisse  ut  hostes  vincerentur. 
/  know  1  that   if  Caesar    had  fought  the 
I  knew  J  enemy  would  have  been  conquered. 

356.  Those  unreal  conditions  which  have  indicative 
apodoses  in  direct  discourse  (cf.  309-310)  have  apodoses 
in  the  simple  perfect  infinitive  in  indirect  discourse. 
This  usage  is  especially  common  with  possum. 

Direct  Discourse  :      Etiam  si  non  (civis)  esset,  asclscendus  erat, 

even  if  he  were  not  {already  a  citizen),  he  ought 
to  be  enrolled. 
Indirect  Discourse  :  ut  .  .  .  etiam  si  n5n  (civis)  esset,  putetis  ascls- 
cendum  fuisse  (A.  II,  4),  so  that  you  would 
think  that  even  if  he  were  not  {already  a  citi- 
zen) he  ought  to  be  enrolled. 

357.  Dependent  Unreal  Conditions.  —  When  the  active 

apodosis  of  an  unreal  condition  in  past  time  is  at  the  same 

time  a  clause  of  result,  an  indirect  question,  or  a  clause 

depending  on  a  verb  of  doubting,  the  apodosis  takes  the 

perfect  subjunctive  of  the  active  periphrastic,  -urus  fue- 

rim,  etc. 

Ab  e5  quaesivi  quid  facturus  fuerit  si  consul  creatus  esset,  I  asked 
him  ivhat  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  been  elected  consul. 
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358.  Apodoses  of  present  unreal  conditions  and  all 
passive  apodoses  of  unreal  conditions  are  unchanged  when 
dependent  on  such  constructions  as  are  mentioned  in  357. 

Participles 

359.  Participles  are  verb  forms  used  as  adjectives. 

360.  Transitive  verbs  have  three  participles  as  follows  : 

Present  Perfect  Future 

Active  :      laudans,  praising laudaturus,  about 

to  praise 

Passive:     . \a.yxdi3iiMs  {having 

been)  praised 

361.  Deponent  verbs  have  all  three  participles, 
conans,  trying        conatus,  having  tried        conaturus,  about  to  try 

362.  Tenses.  —  The  tense  of  the  participles  represents 
time  only  with  reference  to  the  verb  of  the  clause  in  which 
they  stand. 

363.  The  present  participle  represents  action  taking 
place  at  the  same  time  as  the  action  of  the  clause  in  which 
it  stands. 

Mithridates  fugiens  maximam  vim  auri  in  Ponto  reliquit  (L.  M.  IX, 

22),  Mithridates  lohile  fleeing  {=  in  his  flight)  left  a  great  amount 
of  gold  in  Pontus. 

364.  The  perfect   passive  participle   represents  action 

completed  before  the  action  of  the  verb  of  its  clause. 

Id  calamitate  doctl  memoria  tenere  debemus  (L.  M.  VII,  19),  we  (who 
have  been)  taught  by  disaster  ought  to  remember  this. 

365.  The  future  participle  represents  action  which  is  or 
was  to  take  place  after  the  action  of  the  verb  of  its  clause. 

Moriturl  te  salutamus,  we  (who  are)  about  to  die  salute  you. 
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366.  Participles  as  Adjectives.  —  Participles  may  be 
used  purely  as  adjectives. 

audacia  effrenata,  unbridled  boldness 
poena  debita,  desei'ved  punishment 

367.  Participles  as  Nouns. —  The  following  participles 
are  frequently  used  as  nouns : 

sapiens,  philosopher  amans,  a  lover         victi,  the  conquered 

audientes,  the  audience        docti,  the  icise,  wise  men,  learned  men 
Itaque  mortem  sapient es  numquam  inviti  oppetiverunt  (IV  Cat.  IV, 
7),  and  so  philosophers  have  never  met  death  reluctantly. 

368.  Frequently  a  perfect  passive  participle  modifying 
a  noun  is  itself  equivalent  to  an  English  abstract  noun. 

Ab  urbe  condita, /rom  the  founding  of  the  city  {from  the  city  founded) . 
Ante  Christum  natum,  before  the  birth  of  Christ  {before  Christ  born). 
Post  civitatem  datam,  after  the  bestowal  of  citizenship  {after  citizenship 
bestowed). 

369.  Ablative   Absolute.  —  A    noun    and    a    participle 

(present  or  perfect)  may  be  used  together  in  the  ablative 

case  to  form  an  ablative  absolute,  the  ^combination  being 

equivalent  to  a  clause.     Cf.  371. 

Cotnmutato  cotisilio  nostros  lacessere  coeperunt  (B.  G.  I,  23),  they 
changed  their  plan  and  began  to  harass  our  men  {their  plan  having 
been  changed.,  they  began.,  etc.). 

370.  The  Latin  has  no  present  participle  for  the  verb 
sum ;  hence  two  nouns  or  a  noun  and  an  adjective  may 
form  an  ablative  absolute  where  the  present  participle  of 
sum  (English  being')  is  understood. 

Messala  et  Pisone  consulibus  (B.  G.  I,  2),  in  the  consulship  of  Messala 

and  Piso  {Messala  and  Piso  being  consuls). 
Qua  Sequanls   invltls    ire  non  poterant  (B.  G.  I,  9),  and  by  this 

{road)  they  could  not  go  if  the  Sequani  were  unwilling  {the  Sequani 

being  unwilling). 


{ 
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371.  An  ablative  absolute  may  be  equivalent  to  various 
kinds  of  clauses,  the  translation  to  be  adopted  in  any 
given  case  depending  on  the  context.  Thus  the  sentence, 
Oppido  incenso  hostes  discedent,  may  be  variously  trans- 
translated  as  follows : 

The  enemy  will  withdraw  when  the  town  has  been  burned.     (Time.) 
The  enemy  will  withdraw  if  the  town  is  burned.    (Condition.) 
The  enemy  will  withdraw  because  the  town  has  been  burned.     (Cause.) 
The  enemy  will  withdraw  though  the  town  has  been  burned.    (Concession.) 
The  enemy  will  burn  the  town  and  withdraw.    (Coordinate  clause.) 

372.  The  ablative  absolute  construction  with  a  perfect 
passive  participle  is  in  most  cases  a  substitute  for  a  lacking 
perfect  active  participle  with  a  direct  object.  Thus,  in  the 
sentence. 

The  enemy  having  seized  the  heights  began  battle, 

having  seized  is  a  perfect  active  participle  and  has  no  Latin 

equivalent.    Before  being  translated  into  Latin,  therefore, 

the  English  must  be  changed  into  the  passive  form. 

The  enemy,  the  heights  having  been  seized,  began  battle,  hostes, 
superioribus  locis  occupatis,  proelium  commiserunt. 

373.  Deponent  verbs,  however,  take  the  active  construc- 
tion and  follow  the  English  exactly.  Note  the  use  of 
participles  in  the  following : 

Itaque  apud  oppidum  tnordtl  agrosque  depopuldtl  vicisque  incen- 
sls  ad  castra  Caesaris  contenderunt  (B.  G.  II,  7),  accordingly 
having  tarried  near  the  town,  having  laid  waste  the  fields,  and 
having  burned  the  villages,  they  hastened  to  Caesar'' s  camp. 

374.  When  not  to  use  the  Ablative  Absolute.  —  A  noun 
or  pronoun  may  not  be  used  in  the  ablative  absolute  con- 
struction except  when  it  refers  to  a  person  or  thing  differ- 
ent from  any  noun  or  pronoun  of  the  clause  in  which  it 
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stands.  Therefore  when  the  noun  or  pronoun  to  be  modi- 
fied by  the  participle  can  have  any  grammatical  relation, 
as  subject,  object,  etc.,  with  any  other  part  of  the  sentence, 
no  ablative  absolute  is  possible. 

Hostes  suas  copias  ex  castris  eductds  instruxerunt  (B.  G.  II,  8),  the 

enemy  having  led  forth  their  troops  from  the  camp  drew  them  up. 
Here  the  ablative  absolute  is  impossible. 

375.   Participles  as  Clauses.  —  A  participle  is  frequently 
used  in  Latin  where  the  English  employs  a  clause. 

1.  Participle  for  a  relative  clause. 

Quod  Aeduos  fratres  saepe  numero  a  senatu  appelldtos  in  servitiite 

videbat  teneri  (B.  G.  I,  33),  Because  he  saw  that  the  Aedui,  who 
had  often  been  called  brothers  by  the  senate,  were  held  in  slavery. 

2.  Participle  for  a  causal  clause. 

Transisse  Rhenum  sese  non  sua  sponte  sed  rogdtum  a  Gallis  (B.  G. 

I,  44),   (Jie  said)  that  he  had  crossed  the  lihine  not  of  his  own 
accord,  but  because  he  had  been  asked  by  the  Gauls. 

3.  Participle  for  a  temporal  clause. 

Conantes  dicere  prohibuit  (B.  G.  I,  47),  when  they  tried  to  speak,  he 
prevented  them. 

4.  Participle  for  a  concessive  clause.        • 

Ut  iWq pulsus  superdtus  que  regnaret  (L.  M.  Ill,  8),  so  that,  although 
he  had  been  defeated  and  conquered,  he  continued  to  reign. 

5.  Participle  for  a  conditional  clause. 

Damndtum  poenam  sequi  oportebat  (B.  G.  I,  4),  if  condemned,  pun- 
ishment must  overtake  him. 

6.  Participle  equivalent  to  a  verb  correlative  with  the 
main  verb. 

Reliquos  omnes  consecutl  equites  nostri  interfecerunt  (B.  G.  I,  53), 
our  cavalry  overtook  all  the  rest  and  killed  them. 
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Gerund  and  Gerundive 

376.  The  gerund   is  a  verbal  noun  which  is  used  in 

the   genitive,    dative,    accusative,    and    ablative  singular 

only.     The    accusative    gerund   is    used    only   with    the 

preposition    ad.     The    infinitive   takes   the  place   of '  the 

nominative  of  the  gerund  and  the  gerund  as  direct  object. 

The  dative  of  the  gerund  is  rare. 

NoM.  Laudare  est  facile,  praising  is  easy.     Cf.  376,  823. 

Gen.  Studium  bellandi,  a  desire  of  making  tear. 

Dat.  Locus  pugnando  idoneus,  a  spot  suitable  for  Jighting.    Cf.  376. 

Ace.  V Sir atus  a.i  "pugnsindum,  prepared  for  fighting. 

Abl.  Non  pugnand5  sed  tacendo,  not  by  fighting,  but  by  keeping  silent. 

377.  Gerundive.  —  The  gerundive  is  a  verbal  adjective 

used  in  all  genders,  numbers,  and  cases.     The  dative  case 

is  not  often  used,  being  replaced  by  ad  with  the  accusative. 

NoM.  Vir  laudandus,  a  man  to  be  praised. 

Gen.  Studium  urbis  capiendae,  a  desire  of  captuiing  the  city. 

Dat.  Locus  castris  ponendis  idoneus,  a  spot  suitable  for  pitching  camp. 

Ace.  Paratus  ad  urbem  capiendam,  prepared  for  capturing  the  city. 

Abl.  Discimus  bonis  libris  legendis,  we  learn  by  reading  good  books. 

378.  Gerund  vs.  Gerundive.  —  The  English  possesses  no 
gerundive,  but  the  gerund  construction  in  English  may 
stand  for  a  gerund  or  a  gerundive  construction  in  Latin. 
If  the  English  gerund  takes  an  object,  the  gerundive  con- 
struction is  commonly  emplo3^ed  in  Latin.  If  the  English 
gerund  has  no  object,  the  gerund  is  employed  in  Latin. 
Thus : 

A  plan  of  withdrawing,  consilium  discedendi.  In  this 
phrase  the  English  gerund  has  no  object.  Hence  the 
gerund  is  employed  in  Latin. 

379.  A  plan  of  destroying  the  state,  consilium  delendae 

G 
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rei  publicae.  In  this  phrase  the  English  gerund  has  an 
object,  and  therefore  in  Latin  the  gerundive  construction 
is  used.  Since  the  gerundive  is  merely  an  adjective,  the 
Latin  makes  the  rei  publicae  genitive  depending  on  con- 
silium, though  the  English  puts  the  gerund  in  the  genitive. 
The  gerundive,  delendae,  of  course,  modifies  rei  publicae. 

380.  The  reflexive  pronoun   sui    may   be   singular   or 

plural.     When  it  is  used  with  the  gerundive,  it  is  treated 

as  singular  even  though  its  meaning  is  plural. 

Multi  civitatis  principes  sill  conservandl  causa  profugenint  (I  Cat. 
Ill,  7),  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state  fled  to  save  themselves. 

381.  The  accusative  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  with 

ad,  /or,  or  the  genitive  followed  by  causa,  for  the  purpose 

of  may  be  used  to  express  purpose. 

Urbis  capiendae  causa,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  city^  to  capture 

the  city. 
Pugnandi  causa,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting,  to  fight. 
Ad  urbem  capiendam,  for  capturing  the  city,  to  capture  the  city. 
Ad  pugnandum,  for  fighting,  to  fight. 

382.  The  gerundive  modifying  the  object  may  be  used 

to  express  purpose  or  in  place  of  an  object  clause.     Some 

of  the  commonest  verbs  so  used  are : 

euro,  provide  for,  attend  to  attribu5,  assign 

concedo,  intrust,  hand  over  d5,  give 

relinquo,  leave  trad5,  give  over 

JPontem  faciendum  curat  (B.  G.  I,  13),  he  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  =  he  has  a  bridge  built. 

Attribuit  nos  trucidandos  Cethego,  et  ceteros  civls  interftci- 
endos  Gabini5,  urbein  Inflanifnandam  Cassio,  totant 
Italiam  vdstanda^n  diripiendafnque  Catillnae  (IV  Cat. 
VI,  13),  he  assigned  the  murder  of  us  to  Cethegus  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  rest  of  the  citizens  to  Gabinius,  the  burning  of  the  city  to 
Cassius,  and  the  devastation  and  plundering  of  all  Italy  to  Catiline. 
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Passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation 

383.  The  passive  (second)  periphrastic  conjugation  is  a 
combination  of  the  gerundive  and  the  various  forms  of  the 
verb  sum.  There  is  always  some  idea  of  necessity  or 
obligation  involved,  which  may  be  translated  in  various 
ways. 

(Catiline  must  he  killed. 
Catiline  ought  to  he  killed. 
Catiline  is  to  be  killed. 

384.  With  the  passive  periphrastic  the  agent  or  doer, 
the  person  on  whom  the  necessity  rests,  is  expressed  by 
the  dative. 

{Catiline  must  he  killed  by  us. 
We  must  kill  Catiline. 
We  ought  to  kill  Catiline. 

385.  When  the  passive  periphrastic  is  to  be  used,  all 
ictive   sentences  in  English   must  be  changed  into  the 

ipassive. 

We  must  kill  Catiline  =  Catiline  must  be  killed  by  us,  Catilina  nobis 
interficiendus  est. 

386.  When  an  intransitive  verb  is  to  be  used  in  the 
^passive  periphrastic,  it  must  be  put  in  the  impersonal 
:form. 

We  must  set  out  =  it  must  he  set  out  by  us,  n5bis  proAjclscendum  est, 

387.  The  verbs  mentioned  in  79-80  are  used  imperson- 
ally in  the  passive  (cf.  82),  and  therefore  must  be  so  used 
in  the  passive  periphrastic. 

They  must  be  persuaded  =  it  must  he  persuaded  to  them,  persuadendum 
est  illis. 
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388.  If  this  construction  would  bring  two  datives  to- 
gether in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  ambiguity,  instead  of  the 
dative  of  agent,  the  ablative  of  agent  is  employed. 

We  must  persuade  them,  illis  a  fiobis  persuadendum  est. 

389.  For  the  passive  periphrastic  forms  in  unreal  con- 
ditions, cf.  309-310. 

Supine 

390.  Supine  in  -urn,  —  The  accusative  supine  in  -um 

may  be  used  with  verbs  of  motion  to  express  purpose. 

Cf.  257.     It  may  take  an  object. 

Legates  ad  Caesarem  mittunt  rogatum  auxilium  (B.  G.  I,  11),  they 
send  ambassadors  to  Caesar  to  ask  for  aid. 

391.  Supine  in  -U.  —  The  ablative  supine  in  -u  is  used 
with  certain  adjectives  as  an  ablative  of  specification. 
The  following  supines  are  most  common : 

dictu,  to  say  factu,  to  do  visu,  to  see,  to  behold 

392.  The  supine  in  -u  is  most  frequently  used  with  the 

following  adjectives : 

facilis,  easy  horribilis,  horrible  optimus,  best 

difB.ciliS;  difficult  mirabilis,  wonderful  incredibilis,  incredible 

Optimum  factu,  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Facile  factii,  easy  to  do. 

Mirabile  dictii,  wonderful  to  say. 

393.  The  supine  in  -u  never  takes  an  object. 

CONJUNCTIONS 

394.  Copulative  conjunctions  are  those  which  merely 
connect  affirmatively  or  negatively  two  words,  phrases,  or 
clauses. 

et,  and,  is  the  simplest  connective  and  is  colorless, 
-que,  aiid  (enclitic),  connects  words,  etc.,  which  are  closely  related  to 
each  other.     Pater  materque. 
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atque   (ac),  and,  and  also,   and  especially,  emphasizes  the  second 
word  connected. 
Dis   immortalibus  atque  lovi  Statori  (I  Cat.  V,  11),  to  the  immortal 
gods  and  especial//  to  Jupiter  Stator. 
quoque,  also,  too,  emphasizes  the  word  to  which  it  belongs. 

Tu  quoque,  you  also. 
neque  (nee),  nor,  and  .  .   .  not,  is  regularly  used  in  place  of  et .  .  .  non. 
Kec  tamen  ego  sum  ille  ferreus    (IV  Cat.  II,  3),  and  yet  I  am  not 
such  a  hard-hearted  man  .  .  . 

395.  When  three  or  more  words  are  to  be  connected  b}^ 
and^  (1)  omit  all  conjunctions;  (2)  connect  all  with  et; 
or  (3)  unite  the  last  two  by  -que  (not  et). 

Homines,  mulieres,  pueri,  ] 

{Et)  homines  e^  mulieres  c<  pueri,  i  the  men,  women,  and  children. 

Homines  mulieres  pueri  gwe,  J 

396.  When  a  noun  is  modified  by  two  adjectives,  the 
adjectives  should  be  connected  by  a  conjunction. 

Multi  et  summi  viri,  many  very  great  men. 

397.  Adversative  conjunctions  are  those  which  denote 
opposition. 

sed,  hut,  the  common  word. 

autem,  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  is  the  weakest  adversative  and 

frequently  =  moreover,  furthermore.     It  is  always  postpositive. 
venim,  hut,  is  like  sed,  but  is  not  so  common.     It  is  usually  first. 
vero,  truly,  indeed,  always  postpositive. 

at,  hut,  introduces  an  objection  or  contrast  and  is  very  strong. 
tamen,  nevertheless,  however,  still,  yet,  is  really  concessive. 

398.  Disjunctive  conjunctions  indicate  an  alternative. 

aut,  or,  permits  no  choice  and  excludes  one  of  the  alternatives. 

Ut  aut  oderint  aut  ament  (L.  M.  XV,  43),  so  that  they  either  hate 

or  love. 
vel,  or,  permits  a  choice  of  the  alternatives.     It  frequently  introduces 

a  correction.     So  also  with  -ve,  which  is  less  common, 
sive,  or,  allows  a  choice  and  is  used  much  as  vel. 
an,  or,  is  used  particularly  in  questions.     Cf .  221. 
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399.  Correlative  conjunctions   are    those   conjunctions 

which  occur  in  pairs. 

et .  .  .  et,  both  .  .  .  and. 

neque  (nee)  .  .  .  neque  (nee),  neither  .  .  .  nor. 

non  saium  1       .       f  sed  etiam       1   ^^^^  ^^^^  _  ^^^  ^^^^ 

non  modo    J  (  verum  etiam  J 

eum  .  .  .  turn,  both  .  .  .  and,  not  only  .  .  .  but  also.     Cf.  280. 

aut .  .  .  aut,  either  .  .  .  or,  mutually  excludes  the  alternatives. 

vel .  .  .  ve       1   yjj^Qij^Q^,  ^  .  .  or,  permits  a  choice, 

sive  .  .  .  sive  J 

tam  .  .  .  quam,  so  .  .  .  as,  as  .  .  .  as,  so  rtuich  .  .  .  as. 

ita  (sic  )  .  .  .  ut,  just  .  .  .  as. 

utrum  .  .  .  an,  etc.     Cf.  221. 

ORDER  OF  -WORDS 

400.  In  a  Latin  sentence  the  subject  normally  stands 

first  and  the  verb  last,  with  the  direct  and  indirect  objects 

between.     The  modifiers  of  the  nouns   follow   the  rules 

given  below.     Cf.  402-410.     The  modifiers  of  the  verb 

precede  the  verb. 

Hie  imperator  equitibus  Gallorum  legatum  eui  eonfidebat  statim  prae- 
fecit,  this  general  immediately  placed  a  lieutenant  whom  he  trusted 
in  charge  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Gauls. . 

401.  But  the  order  of  words  usually  varies  from  this 
regularity  to  emphasize  some  word  or  phrase,  or  to  con- 
nect the  sentence  more  closely  with  what  precedes  or 
follows.     Cf.  41. 

Tibi  hunc  librum  do,  I  give  you  this  book,  it  is  to  you  that  I  give  this 

book. 
Ego  tibi  hune  librum  do,  it  is  I  who  am  giving  you  this  book. 
Hunc  librum  tibi  do,  this  is  the  hook  which  I  give  you. 
Do  tibi  hune  librum,  I  give  you  this  book. 

Modifiers  of  the  Noun 

402.  If  an  adjective  is  emphatic,  it  usuall}^  precedes  itq 
nouu.     Otherwise  the  noun  commonly  precedes, 
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403.  Demonstrative,  relative,  and  interrogative  adjec- 
tives regularly  precede  their  nouns. 

404.  Possessive  adjectives  usually  follow  their  nouns 
unless  emphatic. 

405.  Adjectives  of  quantity,  as  well  as  the  commoner 
adjectives  like  bonus,  etc.,  usually  precede  their  nouns. 

406.  Cardinal  numerals  regularly  precede  their  nouns, 
while  ordinals  regularly  follow. 

Duae  cohortes  legionis  septimae. 

407.  Many  adjectives  have  a  fixed  position. 

Populus  Romanus,  the  Boman people.  Res  publica,  the  state. 

Lingua  Latina,  the  Latin  language.  Res  frumentaria,  the  grain  supply. 

Di  immortales,  the  immortal  gods.  Novae  res,  a  revolution. 

Patres  conscripti,  the  senators.  C5nsul  designatus,  the  consul  elect. 

408.  Appositives  regularly  follow  the  nouns  with  which 
they  are  in  apposition. 

409.  Dependent  genitives,  except  when  relative  or 
interrogative,  commonly  follow  their  nouns  unless  em- 
phatic.    Some  genitive  phrases   have  a  fixed  order. 

Senatus  c5nsultum,  a  decree  of  the  senate. 

410.  When  a  noun  is  limited  by  an  adjective  and  a 
dependent  genitive,  a  common  order  is,  —  adjective,  geni- 
tive, noun. 

Multae  Galliae  gentes,  many  races  of  Gaul. 

411.  Adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases  regularly  precede 
the  word  modified.    But  fere,  paene,  prope,  usually  follow. 

412.  Postpositives. — 1.   Autem,  enim,  quidem,  quoque. 
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vero,  can  never  come  first  in  the  clause.     So  commonly 
with  igitur. 

2.  Ne  .  .  .  quidem  incloses  the  emphasized  word. 

Ne  Romani  quidem,  not  even  the  Bomans. 

3.  Inquam,  I  say^  etc.,  always  comes  after  one  or  more 
words  of  a  direct  quotation. 

413.  Enclitics. — The  enclitics  -que,  -ne,  -ve,  are  ap- 
pended to  the  first  word  connected  ;  or,  when  connecting 
clauses,  to  the  first  word  of  the  connected  clause. 

414.  Prepositions.  — Prepositions  regularly  precede  their 
nouns,  but  a  monosyllabic  preposition  is  often  placed  be- 
tween the  adjective  and  its  noun.  So  regularly  when  the 
adjective  is  a  relative  or  interrogative,  and  in  the  ablative 
of  manner  when  cum  is  used. 

Qua  de  causa,  for  which  reason^  for  this  reason^  therefore. 
Magna  cum  virtute,  with  great  courage. 

Order  of  Words  in  Simple  Sentences  and  Clauses 

415.  Interrogatives  and  relatives  regularly  placed  first 
in  the  clause. 

416.  Words  or  phrases  which  serve  to  connect  a  clause 
or  sentence  with  what  precedes  regularly  come  first. 

Haec  cum  animadvertisset  (B.  G.  I,  40),  when  he  had  noticed  this. 

417.  In  questions,  when  -ne  is  appended  to  the  verb, 
the  verb  is  placed  first. 

418-  The  verb  sum  may  be  placed  wherever  conven- 
ient, much  as  in  English.  But  when  meaning  exist,  it 
regularly  comes  first. 
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419.  A  complementary  infinitive  regularly  precedes  the 
verb  on  which  it  depends,  but  a  negative  may  intervene. 

Dicere  n5n  possum,  I  cannot  tell. 

Order  of  Words  in  Compound  and  Complex  Sentences 

420.  When  the  same  verb  would  be  required  in  both 
clauses  of  a  compound  or  complex  sentence,  it  is  com- 
monly expressed  but  once,  unless  ambiguity  would  result. 

Quarum  unam  incolunt  Belgae,  aliam  Aquitani,  tertiam  qui  ipsorum 
lingua  Celtae,  nostra  Galli  appellantur  (B.  G.  I,  1),  of  these 
(parts)  the  Belgians  inhabit  one,  the  Aquitanians  (inhabit)  an- 
other, (and)  the  third  (those  inhabit)  xoho  in  their  own  language 
are  called  Celts  (and)  in  our  (language  are  called)  Gauls. 

421.  When  the  subject  or  object  (direct  or  indirect) 
of  the  subordinate  verb  refers  to  the  same  person  or  thing 
as  that  of  the  main  verb,  it  regularly  stands  first,  followed 
by  the  subordinate  clause. 

Caesar f  cum  venisset,  haec  dixit,  when  Caesar  came,  he  spoke  thus. 

422.  Temporal,  conditional,  and  concessive  clauses  com- 
monly precede  the  main  clause. 

423.  Indirect  questions,  purpose  clauses,  and  result 
clauses,  commonly  follow  the  main  verb. 

424.  When  there  are  several  subordinate  clauses,  they 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  a  succession  of  verbs. 

425.  A  succession  of  clauses  connected  by  et,  etc.,  is  to 

be  avoided,  and  when  possible  a  compound  clause  should 

be  made  a  complex  sentence  by  subordinating  one  or  more 

of  the  correlative  clauses. 

Caesar  removed  the  horses  of  all,  addressed  his  men,  and  began  battle, 
Caesar  omnium  remotis  equis  cohortatus  suos  proelium  commisit- 
(B.  G.  I,  25.) 


EXPLANATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

The  references  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  are  to  the  sections 
of  the  Elements  of  Syntax,  which  forms  the  first  part  of  this  book.  On 
pages  184,  277,  390  will  be  found  a  corresponding  set  of  references  to  the 
grammars  of  Harkness,  Allen  and  Greenougb,  Bennett,  Gildersleeve 
and  Lodge.  These  references  may  be  used  separately,  or  in  connection 
with  the  references  to  the  Elements  of  Syntax. 

A  special  vocabulary  for  each  lesson  will  be  found  on  pages  169,  263, 
371.     These  vocabularies  should  be  carefully  learned. 

"Words  which  are  inclosed  in  parentheses  in  the  exercises  should  be 
omitted  in  translation. 

In  preparing  a  lesson,  the  references  and  special  vocabulary  should  be 
thoroughly  mastered  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  write  the  exercise. 


PART   I 

LESSON   I 

tenses  of  the  indicative 

426.  References  : 

1.  Present  Tense :  201.  4.   Perfect  Tense  :  206-208. 

2.  Imperfect  Tense  :  203.  5.    Pluperfect  Tense  :  211. 

3.  Future  Tense ;  212.  6.    Future  Perfect  Tense  :  213. 

427.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  We  have  conquered  the  Gauls  and  are  leading  our 
troops  into  Italy. 

2.  Many  states  had  been  conquered,  and  we  were  wag- 
ing war  with  the  Germans. 

3.  One  part  we  did  not  conquer,  for  a  deep  river  sepa- 
rated that  part  from  us. 

4.  A  deep   river   separates   the    Helvetians   from    the 
province. 

5.  Merchants   used   to   bring   many   things  from   the 
province  into  Gaul. 

6.  Rivers  and  high  mountains  separate  the  fields  of  the 
Helvetians  from  Gaul. 

7.  If  we  conquer  ^  the  Gauls,  we  shall  have  their  broad 
fields. 

8.  Rivers  and  mountains  shut  in  the  narrow  territories 
of  the  Helvetians. 

1  Cf.  213. 
91 
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9.    Many  states  of  Gaul  formed  conspiracies  against 
the  Roman  people. 

10.  One  part  of  the  Helvetians  was  easily  conquered. 

11.  We  used  to  inhabit  this  part  of  Gaul,  but  now  live 
in  Belgium. 

12.  If  we  form  ^  a  conspiracy,  the  Roman  forces  will  be 
led  into  our  territory. 


13.  All  things  have  been  prepared  ;  now  we  are  await- 
ing our  leader. 

14.  War  had  been  waged  with  many  states,  and  now 
our  troops  were  being  led  into  the  province. 

16.    But  they  did  not  remain  in  the  province,  for  con- 
spiracies were  being  formed  in  Gaul. 

16.  Rivers  and  mountains  separate  the  territories  of  the 
Aeduans  from  other  states. 

17.  The  states  of  Gaul  used  to  form  conspiracies. 

18.  The  greatest  states  often  do  not  have  the  bravest 
forces. 

19.  If  the  Helvetians  come  ^  into  these  territories,  they 
will  have  broad  fields. 

20.  The  bravest  Gauls  inhabited  Belgium. 

21.  The  Helvetians  often  fought  with  the  Germans  and 
Aeduans. 

22.  Caesar  conquered  Gaul  and  waged  war  with  the 
Germans. 

23.  This  state  used   to  wage   war  with   the   greatest 
states  of  Gaul. 

24.  If  war  is  waged,^  the  Germans  will  be  conquered. 

1  Cf .  213. 
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428.  EXERCISE   FOR    ORAL   TRANSLATION 

1.  I  am  waging  war  in  Gaul. 

2.  War  is  being  waged  in  this  state. 

3.  Merchants  import  these  things. 

4.  These  things  are  imported. 

5.  You  (^plur.)  inhabit  the  province. 

6.  You  (^sing.^  are  doing  this. 

7.  A  broad  river  separates  these  fields. 

8.  A  conspiracy  is  being  formed. 

9.  I  was  forming  a  conspiracy.  ,        .         .        _         _  . 
^^  T  ,         -         1  /.  1 1  yconiuqatmq  the  verb  m 
10.  I  have  broad  fields.  \   ■,  .    -,. 

J  the  tense  indicated. 


Give  these  sen- 
tences  with  the 
verb  in  each  tense 
of  the  indicative 
in  the  person^ 
number  and  voice 
indicated. 


1       Give  these  sentences^ 


LESSON   II 

APPOSITION  — PREDICATE   NOUNS  AND  ADJECTIVES  — 
VERBS   or   NAMING,    CHOOSING,    ETC. 

429.  References: 

1.  Apposition  :  4-5.  3.  Two  Accusatives  with  Verbs  of  Nam- 

ing, etc.:    67-68. 

2.  Predicate  Nominative:  7.       4.    Two  Nominatives  with  Verbs  of  Nam- 

ing, etc. :  58,69. 

430.  Explanations  : 

1.  A  predicate  adjective  follows  the  same  rule  as  any- 
other  adjective,  and  agrees  with  its  noun,  the  subject,  in 
gender,  number,  and  case. 

Orgetorix    noMlissimus    fuit    et  ditissimus,    Orgetorix  was  the 
noblest  and  richest. 

2.  When  a  verb  of  naming,  choosing,  etc.,  has  two 
accusatives,  one  of  these  is  really  in  apposition  with  the 
other.     Hence,  when  such  a  verb  is  used  in  the  passive. 
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one  of  these  accusatives  becomes  the  subject  nominative, 

the  other  a  predicate  nominative. 

They  elected  Caesar  consul,  Caesarem  consulein  creaverunt. 
Caesar  was  elected  consul,  Caesar  consul  creatus  est. 

3.    Remember  that  esse  cannot  take  an  object  because  it 

is  intransitive.     So  with  all  passive  verbs  except  deponents. 

431.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  The  Helvetians  were  neighbors  of  the  Aeduans. 

2.  We  consider  the  Belgians  the  bravest  of  the  Gauls. 

3.  The  Belgians  were  considered  the  bravest  of  the 
Gauls. 

4.  Orgetorix  was  thought  (to  be)  the  noblest  in  this 
state. 

5.  Therefore  they  chose  him  (as)  ambassador  to  the 
neighboring  states. 

6.  This  man  is  called  a  friend  of  the  state,  but  he  will 
seize  the  royal  power. 

7.  He  has  become  the  most  powerful  man  in  Gaul. 

8.  Our  army  seems  the  most  powerful  because  our 
soldiers  are  brave. 

9.  The  soldiers  will   inform  the  general  concerning 
this  thing. 

10.  He  has  been  chosen  the  leader  of  these  troops,  but 
he  is  not  brave. 

11.  Dumnorix,  the  brother  of  Diviciacus,  was  a  chief 
of  the  Aeduans. 

12.  Casticus  was  a  chief  of  the  Sequanians,  neighbors 
of  the  Helvetians. 

13.  The  Sequanians,  our  neighbors,  have  been  informed 
concerning  this  conspiracy. 
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14.  The  one  route,  through  the  province,  seemed  very 
easy. 

15.  Caesar  will  be  informed  concerning  the  march  of 
the  Helvetians. 

16.  The  magistrates  have  chosen  these  men  (as)  soldiers. 

17.  These  men  we  shall  choose  (as)  magistrates. 

18.  They  have  called  us  (their)  allies.     We  have  been 
called  (their)  allies. 

19.  Caesar    is    thought  the  most  powerful  general  in 
Italy. 

20.  Caesar    has    become   the   most    powerful   general 
because  his  soldiers  are  brave. 

21.  Diviciacus  will  remain  our  friend  because  we  call 
him  our  friend. 

22.  He   is   called   a   general  because   the   senate   has 
chosen  him  (as)  general. 

28.    The  father  of  Casticus,  the  Sequanian,  was  king 
in  his  state. 

24.    Orgetorix,  the  leader,  chose  this  people  (as)  allies. 


Decline  in 
all  cases. 


432.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  Dumnorix,  the  brother  of  Diviciacus.  ] 

2.  The  Helvetians,  a  people  of  Gaul. 

3.  Our  neighbors,  the  Belgians. 

4.  I  am  being  chosen  consul.  Conjugate  hi  the  present 

5.  I  called  him  my  friend.  Conjugate  in  the  perfect. 

6.  I  shall  be  called  your  friend.      Conjugate  in  the  future. 

7.  I  am  informing  the  soldiers. 

8.  The  soldiers  are  being  informed. 

9.  He  seems  to  be  a  powerful  chief. 
10,  We  choose  this  man  (as)  our  leader,. 


Giive  a  syn- 
opsis in  the  in' 
dicative. 
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LESSON   III 

THE     ABLATIVE    CASE  —  MEANS    OR     INSTRUMENT  — 

agent  —  specification  —  accompaniment 

433.  References: 

1.  Means  or  Instrument :  127.         3.    Specification  :  142-143. 

2.  Agent:  128-129.  4.   Accompaniment:  133-134. 

434.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  The  Helvetians  will  set  out  with  all  their  forces. 

2.  The  same  plan  was  adopted  by  the  neighbors  of  the 
Helvetians. 

3.  These  men  often  contend  with  the  Germans  in^ 
battle. 

4.  The  royal  power  was  seized  by  Orgetorix  and  other 
chiefs. 

5.  The  Belgians  surpass  the  Celts  in   courage   and 
prestige. 

6.  All  the  states  of  Gaul  differ  from  the  Romans  in 
language  and  laws. 

7.  The  Helvetians  were  influenced  by  the  speech  of 
their  chief,   Orgetorix. 

8.  A   leader   of   the    Aeduans,   Dumnorix   by  name, 
seized  the  royal  power  of  his  state. 

9.  We  shall  go  forth  with  our  friends  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sequani. 

10.  The  Celts  fought  with  their  enemies  with  swords 
and  javelins. 

11.  A  conspiracy  has  been  formed  by  these  men   and 
war  will  be  waged. 


J  In  Latin  "by"  battle, 
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12.  This  town   was   assailed   by  the  Helvetians  with 
all  their  forces. 

13.  Caesar  will  hasten  to  that  town  with  his  army. 

14.  The  Helvetians  will  be  conquered  by  Caesar  and 
his  army. 

15.  A  conspiracy  is  being  formed  by  the  Gauls  and  we 
shall  wage  war  with  them. 

16.  These  things  have  often  been  imported  into  Gaul 
by  the  merchants. 

17.  The  enemy  excelled   us  in   number  of  men,  but 
they  were  excelled  by  us  in  courage. 

18.  In  breadth  of  territory  we  excel  the  Romans,  but  in 
prestige  we  are  excelled  by  them. 

19.  Orgetorix  was  chosen  chief  by  the  Helvetians,  and 
he  influenced  them  by  his  speeches. 

20.  The  royal  power  was  being  seized  by  a  chief  of 
the  Aeduans,  Dumnorix  by  name. 

21.  They  had  hastened  with  their  troops  into  Gaul  and 
were  waging  war  with  the  Belgians. 

22.  With  our  arms  we  overcame  the  enemy,  and  with 
all  their  men  they  fled. 

23.  War  will  be  waged  by  all  these  states,  for  a  con- 
spiracy is  being  formed  by  the  chiefs. 

24.  With  a  multitude  of  men  they  have  set  out,  and 
the  town  will  be  attacked  by  them. 

435.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  With  Caesar;  with  the  chief;  with  me;  with  you 
(sm^.);  with  him  (reflex.')',  Avith  him  (not  reflex.)-,  with 
us;  peace  (be)  with  you  (plur.);  with  them  (reflex.); 
with  them   (not  reflex.). 
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2.  They  excel  us  in  prestige;  in  valor;  in  number  of 
men. 

3.  We  have  been  conquered  by  the  Gauls;  by  the  Hel- 
vetians; by  arms. 

4.  We  set  out  with  all  his  troops.  He  fought  with 
the  enemy.     He  fought  with  a  sword. 

5.  You  (^plur.^  differ  from  us  in  language  and  laws. 

6.  This  man,  Diviciacus  by  name,  has  been  called 
friend  by  the  Romans. 

7.  The  Romans  were  influenced  by  Caesar;  by  Caesar's 
speech. 

8.  Caesar  is  being  chosen  leader.  G-ive  all  the  tenses 
of  the  indicative. 

9.  We  have  informed  Caesar.  Caesar  has  been 
informed. 

10.    Diviciacus,  the  chief.     Decline  in  all  cases. 

LESSON   IV 

indirect  object  — place  to  "which  — place  from 
■which  — place  'where— relative 

436.  References: 

1.  Indirect  Object :  78.  4.    Place  Where:  186. 

2.  Place  to  Which  :  187, 190,  191.    6.   Relative  Pronoun :  12,  39,  40. 

3.  Place  from  Which  :  188,  192. 

437.  Explanations  : 

1.  Do  not  confuse  the  indirect  object  with  place  to 
which.  The  English  has  the  same  expression  for  both,  but 
whenever  the  English  "  to  "  is  used  with  a  verb  of  motion, 
the  accusative  with  a  preposition  must  be  used  in  Latin. 

He  gives  a  hook  to  the  boy,  lihram.  puero  dat.  (Indirect  Object.) 

He  sends  a  book  to  the  boy,  librum  ad pueruin  mittit.  (Place  to  Which.) 
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2.  Such  sentences  as  "I  am  given  a  book"  and  "I  am 

sent  a  book"  must  be  changed  to  the  equivalent  form 

indicated  in  the  following  examples: 

/  am  given  a  hook  =  a  hook  is  given  to  me,  mihi  liber  datur. 
/  am  sent  a  hook  =  a  book  is  sent  to  me,  ad  me  liber  mittitur. 

3.  Sometimes    in    English    the    preposition    "  to "    is 

omitted. 

He  gave  me  a  hook  =  he  gave  a  hook  to  me,  mihi  librum  dedit. 
He  sent  me  a  hook  =  he  sent  a  hook  to  me,  ad  me  librum  misit. 

4.  Be  careful  to  use  the  accusative  when  "  in  "  is  em- 
ployed with  a  verb  of  motion. 

438.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  I  have  given  him  a  letter  which  he  will  send  to  the 
consul. 

2.  The  army  which  is  now  in  Gaul  will  be   led  back 
into  Italy. 

3.  I  have  already  told  this  to  the  general  by  whom 
;he  troops  will  be  led  to  the  mountains. 

4.  We  who  have  formed  this  conspiracy  will  hasten  out 
f  our  territory. 

5.  From  the  river  by  which  the  Sequani  are  separated 
rom  the  Aedui  we  were  led  to  that  town. 

6.  The  arms  with  which  we  fought  were  sent  to  us  by 
he  centurion. 

7.  We  were  driven  down  from  the  mountains  to  the 
ity  in  which  the  general  had  encamped. 

8.  The  Helvetians  whose  chief  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
ere  going  out  of  their  territory. 

9.  The  men   with  whom  we  were  fighting  had  come 
ut  of  the  forest. 
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10.  The  soldiers  to  whom  I  gave  the  shields  will  carry 
them  to  the  tribune. 

11.  The  enemy  were  hurling  javelins  down  from  the 
wall  upon  our  (soldiers). 

12.  You  Qplur.)  who  have  been  sent  into  the  province 
will  assemble  at  ^  the  bank  of  the  Rhone. 


13.  This   conspiracy  I  have  announced  to  the    consul 
who  will  immediately  lead  his  army  to  that  place. 

14.  The  city  to  which  the  soldiers  were  sent  is  in  the 
province. 

15.  He  has  given  the  general  the  letter  which  was  sent 
to  him  by  the  consul. 

16.  This  was  done  by  you  who  went  forth  from  that  city. 

17.  The  mountains  which  separate  the  Helvetians  from 
their  neighbors  are  very  high. 

18.  I  killed  him  with  the  sword  which  you  had  given 
me. 

19.  Caesar  led  his  army  down  from  the  hill  to  the  bank 
of  the  river. 

20.  Orgetorix,  by  whose   speech   the    Helvetians   had 
been  influenced,  had  formed  a  conspiracy. 

21.  With  that  legion  which  he  had  with  him  he  has- 
tened from  the  province  into  the  territory  of  the  Celts. 

22.  The  man  to  whom  I  had  reported  this  conspiracy 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  magistrates. 

23.  Our  (men)  hastened  down  from  the  mountains  into 
the  city  which  the  enemy  had  attacked. 

24.  We  who  have  been  appointed  your  chiefs  will  lead 
you  into  the  territory  of  the  enemy. 

1  In  Latin  "to." 


1^ 
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439.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  In  Gaul.     Into  Gaul.     Out  of  Gaul.     Away  from 
Gaul. 

2.  He  gave  me  a  horse.     He  sent  me  a  horse. 

3.  A  sword  Avas  given  to  me.     I  was  given  a  sword. 

4.  You  were  sent  a  message.    A  message  was  sent  you. 

5.  You   who   say   this.      G-ive   in    all  persons   in   the 
present. 

6.  I  who  have  been  called  a  friend  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple.    G-ive  in  all  persons  of  the  perfect. 

7.  I  gave  the  soldier  a  sword.     I  gave  a  sword  to  the 
soldier. 

8.  With  the  general.     With  swords.     With  us. 

9.  By  a  speech.     By  the  general.     By  the  soldiers. 
10.    Caesar,  the  Roman  general.     Decline  in  all  cases. 

LESSON   V 

EXPRESSIONS   OF  PLACE  — LOCATIVE   CASE 

440.  References  : 

1.  Place  Where  :  186,  189,  191. 

2.  Locative  Case  :  193,  194,  a,  195. 

3.  Place  to  Which  :  187,  194,  6,  195,  examples,  198. 

4.  Place  from  Which  :  188,  194,  c,  195,  198. 

441.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  In  our  camp  is  that  embassy  which  has  come  from 
Geneva. 

2.  He  set   out   from   home   and    hastened   by  forced 
marches  to  Vesontio. 

3.  In  these   places   the   Helvetians   often  fought   in 
battle  with  the  Germans. 
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4.  In  this  territory  our  soldiers  will  try  the  fortune  of 
war. 

5.  We  have  conquered  our  enemies  on  land  and  sea, 
and  our  forces  are  now  being  led  home. 

6.  My  father  was  in  Vesontio,  but  I  was  at  home. 

7.  They  have  hastened  from-the-vicinity-of  Geneva, 
and  have  fought  in  battle  with  us  near  Vesontio. 

8.  The  army  remained  in  camp  in  Gaul,  but  the  gen- 
eral returned  to  Italy. 

9.  In  many  parts  of  their  territories  the  Helvetians 
have  burned  almost  all  their  villages. 

10.  In  the  whole  camp  there  remained  not  ten  soldiers. 

11.  He   will   lead  forth   the  troops  which   have   been 
stationed  in  winter  quarters. 

12.  From  the  city  of  Rome  the  Romans  often  used  to 
go  to  Cumae. 

'    13.    In  these  villages  are  many  things  which  merchants 
have  brought  from  the  city  of  Tarentum. 

14.    He  has  gone  from  the  country  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
•'     15.    In  all  Asia,  Pompey  was  thought  to  be  the  greatest 
general. 

16.  The  enemy  will  attack  the  town  in  which  we  have 
stationed  all  our  forces. 

17.  He  is  now  in  the   city  of   Syracuse,^  but  he  will 
return  to  the  country. 

18.  All  our  enemies  have  been  conquered  on  land  and 
sea.     Therefore  our  troops  will  remain  at  home. 

19.  It  is  a  long  journey  from-the-vicinity-of  Rome  to- 
the-vicinity-of  Geneva. 

1  Syracusae,  =  arum,  f.  plur. 
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20.  The  forces  which  are  now  in  Germany  will  be  led 
into  the  province. 

21.  At  this  place  the  river  Rhone  was  not  very  deep. 

22.  At  Rome  and  in  all    Italy  the  Celts  were   called 
Gauls. 

23.  The  garrison  which  was  stationed  in  this  town  has 
been  thoroughly  frightened. 

24.  From  the  town  of  Vesontio  they  will  hasten  by 
forced  marches  to  the  camp  of  the  Germans. 

442.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  We  are  going  into  the  country;  from  the  country; 
from  the  country  of  the  Helvetians.  ^^ 

2.  "We  were  at  home.     ^Ve  were  in  the  country.     We 
were  in  the  city. 

3.  From  Rome.      From-the-vicinity-of  Rome.     From 
the  city  of  Rome. 

4.  To   Vesontio.      To-the-vicinity-of   Vesontio.       To 
the  town  of  Vesontio. 

5.  In  Vesontio.     In  the  town  of  Vesontio.     In  the 
city  of  Athens. 

6.  In  this  part   of   Italy.     In  these    places.      In    all 
Italy. 

7.  He  went  home.     He  went  away  from  home.     From 
this  town.     To  that  river. 

8.  Express  in  Latin  "  in  "  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
vocabulary  given  in  443. 

9.  Express  in  Latin  "  from  "  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
vocabulary  given  in  443. 

10.    Express  in  Latin   "  to  "   the  places  mentioned  in  the 
vocabulary  given  in  443. 
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443.  VOCABU  LARY  (for  reference  only) 

Capua,  -ae,f.,  Capua,  a  city  of  Italy  Belgium,  -I,  n.,  Belcjium 

Atlanta, -ae,  f.,  Atlanta,  a  city  of  Novum  Eboracum,  NoviEboraci,  n., 

Georgia  New  York 

Alabama,  -ae,  f .,  Alabama  Delphi,  -drum,  m.  plur.,  Delphi,  a 

America,  -ae,  f.,  America  city  of  Greece 

Philadelphia,  -ae,  f.,  Philadelphia  Cincinnati,  -orum,  m.  plur.,  Cincin- 

Virginia,  -ae,  f.,  Virginia  nati 

Athenae,  -arum,  f.  plur.,  Athens  Mississippi,  -orum,  m.  plur.,  Missis- 

Syraciisae,  -arum,  f.  plur.,  Syracuse  sippi 

Ciimae,  -arum,  f.  plur.,   Cumae,  a  Carthago,    -ginis,  f.,    Carthage,   a 

city  of  Italy  city  of  Africa 

Corinthus,  -i,  f.,  Corinth,  a  city  of  Cales,  -ium,  f.  plur.,  Cales,  a  city 

Greece  of  Italy 

LESSON   VI 

ABLATIVE    AND    GENITIVE    OF    DESCRIPTION  — VOCA- 
TIVE  CASE 

444.  References: 

1.  Ablative  of  Description  (Quality):  140-141.     Cf.  144. 

2.  Genitive  of  Description  (Quality):  101-103. 

3.  Vocative  Case  :  59,  a. 

445.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  Orgetorix  was   (a   man)  of  the   greatest  influence 
in  his  state. 

2.  Men  of   this   kind    were    not    often    well  disposed 
toward^  the  Romans. 

3.  These    territories    were    shut   in    by  mountains   of 
great  height ;  ...  by  mountains  great  in  height. 

4.  Those  who  went  forth  from  home  took  with  them 
a  hundred  days'  grain. 

5.  A   ten-foot    wall   was  made    by  the    soldiers   who 
were  in  the  city. 

1  In  with  the  accusative. 
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6.  The  Roman  soldiers  easily  moved  (up)  to  the  town 
a  tower  of  great  weight. 

7.  This  Gaul  was  (a  man)  of  huge  size  ^  and  great 
bravery. 

8.  You,  Diviciacus,  are  (a  man)  of  the  highest  honor. 

9.  But  we  consider  your  brother,  Dumnorix,  (a  man) 
of  very  great  influence  ;   .   .   .  very  great  in  influence. 

10.  The  enemy,  Cassius,  will  be  informed  of  all  plans 
of  this  kind. 

11.  A  twelve-mile  wall  separates  this  state  from  our 
province. 

12.  The  Romans  used  to  make  hundred-foot  towers. 


13.  Dumnorix  was  (a  man)  of  great  popularity  and  ill 
disposed  toward  ^  the  Romans. 

14.  Diviciacus,  the  brother  of  Dumnorix,  was  better 
disposed  toward  ^  them. 

15.  These  soldiers  were  (capable)  of  the  greatest  labor. 

16.  All  Aeduans  of  all  classes  called  Dumnorix  their 
friend. 

17.  It  is  a  three  days'  journey  from  this  city  to  the 
town  of  Geneva. 

18.  From  this  wall  stones  of  great  weight  were  hurled 
by  our  soldiers. 

19.  In  this  place,  my  son,  there  was  a  ten  days'  delay. 

20.  The  Germans  were  thought  by  our  men  to  be  men 
of  the  greatest  bravery. 

21.  Why,  Marcus,  were   you  and  your  friend  ill  dis- 
posed toward  us? 

1  "  of  huge  size  of  body."  2  In  with  the  accusative. 
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22.  We  have  given  the  sworcl  to  a  general  of  great 
prestige;   ...   to  a  general  great  in  prestige. 

23.  A  general  of  the  highest  honor  has  been  given  the 
command  of  our  army. 

24.  A  general  of  so  great  diligence,  who  has  soldiers 
of  the  greatest  bravery,  can  defeat  us. 

446.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  Give  the  vocative  forms  of  :  nauta,  Marcus,  servus, 
puer,  bellum,  vir,  consul,  mater,  filius,  bonus,  meus,  Cas- 
sius. 

2.  Our  chief  is  (a  man)  of  very  great  influence. 

3.  Of  all  the  Aeduans,  Dumnorix  was  the  greatest  in 
influence. 

4.  A  chief  of  this  kind:  a  chief  well  disposed 
toward  us. 

5.  He  was  (a  man)  with  a  small  head. 

6.  A  four  days'  journey ;  an  eight  days'  delay. 

7.  A  leader  of  the  greatest  valor;  a  leader  great  in 
valor. 

8.  Why,  my  son,  do  you  stay  in  a  town  of  this  sort? 

9.  Your  soldiers,  Labienus,  are  (capable)  of  the 
greatest  labor. 

10.    The  distance  between  these  towns  is  (a  distance) 
of  ten  miles. 

LESSON   VII 

DIRECT   QUESTIONS  —  INDIRECT   QUESTIONS  — 
SEQUENCE   OF   TENSES 

447.  References  : 

1.  Direct  Questions  :  214-217.  2.   Indirect  Questions :  251. 

3.   Sequence  of  Tenses ;  242-246. 
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448.  Explanation: 

Study  carefully  the  following  examples : 

Primary  (Principal)  Sequence 

Scio,  /  know  ]    quid  facias,  what  you  are  doing. 

Sciam,  /  shall  know  \  quid  feceris,  lohat  you  have  done, 

Scivero,  I  shall  have  known     J       what  you  did,  tchat  you  were  doing. 

Secondary  (Historical)  Sequence 

Sciebam,  I  knew  1    quid  faceres,  what  you  were  doing. 

Scivi,  I  knew  \  quid  fecisses,  what  you  had  done. 

Sciveram,  /  had  known  J 

449.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1  a.    What  are  the  Helvetians  attempting  ? 

h.  Caesar  learns  what  the  Helvetians  are  attempting. 

c.  Caesar  learned  what  the  Helvetians  were  attempt- 
ing. 

2  a.  Will  Caesar  move  his  camp? 

h.    Caesar  will  not  move  his  camp,  will  he? 
c.    Will  not  Caesar  move  his  camp? 

3.  The  general  saw  where  the  enemy  were,  and  knew 
where  they  were  marching  to. 

4.  This  man  will  tell  me  how  many  soldiers  he  has  and 
how  large  an  army  the  enemy  had. 

5.  Liscus  knew  with  how  great   danger  he  had  done 
this. 

6.  Caesar  asked  why  they  were  not  bringing  him  the 
grain. 

7.  He  does  not  understand  why  the  soldiers  have  not 
come. 

8.  Will  you  not  find  out  who  was  leading  those  soldiers? 

9.  He  inquired  what  each  one  of  these  men  had  said  in 
the  council. 
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10.  I   had  already  explained  why  they  were   holding 
back  the  grain. 

11.  You  will  not  tell  him  why  I  did  this,  will  you? 

12.  Why  did  you  tell  him  where  the  general  had  gone? 


''IS.    I  shall  easily  learn  who  has  tried  this. 

14.  Did  the  general  ask  you  where  I  was? 

15.  In   the   city   where   the   army  had   encamped   he 
learned  where  the  enemy  was. 

^     16.    The  general  will   inquire  where   the  enemy  have 
gone. 
'     17.    I  asked  him  how  many  cities  he  had  captured. 

18.  The  messenger  told  me  why  he  was  neglecting  his 
duty. 

19.  No  one  knows  where  the  army  has  been  led. 

20.  Will  he  not  inquire  why  the  general  was  pitching 
camp  in  that  place  ? 

21.  I  found  out  why  this  had  not  been  done. 

*     22.    He  had  asked  me  why  they  were  not  sending  him 

soldiers. 
*''     23.    We  shall  not  tell  him  why  we  did  this,  shall  we  ? 
%r      24.    He  asked  me  why  I  had  not  told  the  consul  where 

you  were. 

450.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  I  am  telling  him  where  you  are ;   .   .   .  where  you 
were. 

2.  He  asked  who  had  done  this ;   .   .   .  who  was  doing 
this. 

3.  You   will  not  fight,  will   you?     Will  you  fight? 
Will  you  not  fight? 
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4.  He  knows  why  he  was  being  sent ;  ...  why  he 
was  sent ;    ...  why  he  has  been  sent. 

5.  He  was  in  the  city  whither  we  were  being  sent. 
He  knew  where  we  were  being  sent. 

6.  How  large  an  army  have  you?  I  know  how  large 
an  army  you  have.     I  knew  how  large  an  army  you  had. 

7.  Why  were  you  doing  this?  Do  you  know  why 
you  were  doing  this? 

8.  In  Rome;  in  Pompeii ;  in  Missouri ;  in  Philadel- 
phia; in  Pennsylvania;  at  home ;  in  Cales  (^plur.). 

9.  From  Mississippi  to  Cincinnati ;  from  Alabama  to 
Atlanta ;  from  Athens  to  Rome. 

10.    A  man  of  great  prestige  ;  a  ten-foot  wall ;  a  three 
days'  march. 

LESSON  VIII 

time  "when  — time  tvithin  tvhich  —  duration  op 
time  —  extent  of  space 

451.  References  : 

o*  ^'°'^  w^I°    wv.-  V,  1 167-168,  170  ;  examples  in  169. 

2.  Time  Withm  Which  J  »         >  *- 

3.  Duration  (Extent)  of  Time:  169. 

4.  Extent  of  Space  :  199. 

452.  Explanations  : 

1.  The  accusative  of  duration  of  time  indicates  that 
the  action  took  place  and  lasted  for  practically  the  whole 
period  of  time  indicated. 

2.  The  ablative  of  time  within  which  indicates  that  the 
action  took  place  at  some  point  or  points  of  time  within 
the  period  indicated,  but  did  not  last  throughout  the  entire 
period. 
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453.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  Caesar  led  his  army  for  ten  days  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sequani. 

2.  On  the  third  day  they  marched  twenty -five  miles, 
and  at  sunset  arrived  at  Vesontio. 

3.  Within   two   months   these   nations    will   be   con- 
quered by  Caesar. 

4.  On  the  arrival  of  Caesar's  army  the  Helvetians  sent 
ambassadors  to  him. 

5.  During    that    summer    the    army    marched    eight 
hundred  miles. 

6.  During  that  night  the  soldiers  remained  in  camp, 
but  at  daybreak  they  set  out. 

7.  In   the    fourth    watch    the    general   sent   forward 
scouts. 

8.  At  that  time  Caesar  had  eight  legions  in  Gaul. 

9.  In  the  summer  this  river  is  a  hundred  feet  broad 
and  eight  feet  deep. 

10.  On  the  following  day  the  army  set  out  at  daybreak, 
and  marched  for  five  hours. 

11.  In  the  memory  of  our  fathers  the  Gauls  defeated  us 
in  several  battles. 

12.  For  many  days  they  marched  through  these  terri- 
tories, and  on  the  sixteenth  day  they  arrived  at  Geneva. 


13.  The  army  remained  in  this  city  for  three  months. 

14.  In  the  fourth  month  they  will  go  into  the  territory 
of  the  Gauls,  where  they  will  stay  five  days. 

15.  Within  twelve  days  I  shall  lead  you  into  the  fields 
of  the  enemy. 
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16.  In  the  third  watch  the  army  set  out  and  marched 
for  six  hours. 

17.  On  the  following  day  they  broke  camp  and  marched 
twenty  miles. 

18.  At  daybreak  Caesar  sent  ahead  scouts  who  learned 
where  the  enemy  had  gone. 

19.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  Caesar  defeated  the 
Helvetians  in  many  battles. 

20.  During  the  night  he  led  the  soldiers  into  the  city, 
where  they  stayed  all  night. 

21.  That  wall  was  six  feet  high  and  two  feet  broad. 

22.  Next  year  we  shall  send  an  army  into  Gaul,  which 
will  remain  there  seven  months. 

23.  At  that  time  we  were  in  Geneva,  where  we  had 
gone  during  the  first  watch. 

24.  On  the  following  day  they  arrived  at  the  town  (of) 
Vesontio,  where  they  stayed  several  days. 

454.  EXERCISE   FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  For  ten  days ;    within  ten  days  ;    on  the  tenth  day. 

2.  That  day  they  remained  in  the  city. 

3.  A  road  ten  miles  long  and  forty  feet  broad. 

4.  On  that  night  during  the  fourth  watch. 

5.  For  three  years  ;    within  three  years. 

6.  You  have  often  told  me  this.     I  was  told  this. 

7.  I  told  you  why  I  was  doing  this ;    .  .  .  why  I  had 
done  this. 

8.  I  asked  him  how  many  miles  he  had  marched. 

9.  A    leader    of   great   prestige ;     a   leader   great   in 
prestige. 

10.    The  army  has  marched  one  hundred  fifty  miles. 
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LESSON  IX 

COMPARISON:    ABLATIVE   OF   COMPARISON  —  DEGREE 

op  difference 

455.  References: 

1.  Ablative  of  Comparison:  157,158.    3.  Degreeof  Difference:  160-161. 

2.  Plus,  Minus,  Amplius,  Longius :  159.  4.  Time  Before  or  After :  174. 

456.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  During  this  year  he  remained  a  hundred  days  at 
Rome  and  less  than  three  months  at  home. 

2.  The  Gauls'  territories  are  broader  than  the  Germans'. 

3.  Our  army  used  to  make  towers  many  feet  higher 
than  the  fortifications  which  they  were  attacking. 

4.  Your  speech,  Divico,  was  bolder  than  your  acts. 

6.    Two  hours  before  daybreak  we  started  from  camp 
and  that  day  proceeded  twenty  miles. 

6.  A  few  hours  later  they  began  battle  not  farther 
than  ten  miles  from  the  town  of  Vesontio. 

7.  A  little  after  sunset   four   thousand  men  set   out 
from  camp. 

8.  Their  lands  extended  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
in  width. 

9.  The  fosse  of  this  town  was  much  wider  than  the 
rampart. 

10.  The  greater  the  danger  was  the  more  boldly  did 
these  men  advance. 

11.  This  state  has  territories  much  broader  than  our 
province. 

12.  Two  hours  afterward  many  men  were  seen  on  the 
walls  of  this  town. 
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13.  During  the  whole  summer  they  marched  more  than 
twenty  miles  every  day. 

14.  The  scout   will    give  this  message  to  the  general 
more  easily  than  to  the  soldiers. 

15.  They  left  villages  and  towns  a  little  better  than 
■  those  which  the}^  now  dwell  in. 

16.  They  always  abandoned   their  hopes   more  easily 
than  their  fears. 

17.  Many  years  ago^  this  nation  killed  two  thousand 
Roman  soldiers. 

18.  One  legion  attacked  forces  much  larger  than  the 
whole  Roman  army. 

19.  In  one  month  they  burned  more  than  a  thousand 
buildings  and  twenty  towns. 

20.  This  town  was  not  more  than  a  mile  distant  from 
the  sea. 

21.  The  Germans  were  much  braver  than  the  Gauls. 

22.  The  greater  were   the  forces   which  attacked  the 
town,  the  more  bravely  did  our  soldiers  defend  (it). 

23.  The  infantry  fought  more  boldly  than  the  cavalry. 

24.  We  began  battle  at  daybreak,  and  three  hours  later 
the  enemy  was  defeated. 

457.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  The  Rhine  is  much  deeper  than  the  Rhone. 

2.  We  considered  Caesar's  soldiers  a  little  braver  than 
Pompey's. 

3.  The  wall  was  not  more  than  four  feet  in  width. 

4.  More  than  ten  towns  were  burned  in  one  day. 


1 "  before. 
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5.  He  stayed  home  less  than  three  hours. 

6.  He  told  this  more  easily  to  the  general  than  to  the 
lieutenant. 

7.  Where  have  you  seen  a  town  larger  than  this  ? 

8.  Three  days  ago  he  set  out  from  Rome. 

9.  I  saw  him  many  years  ago. 

10.  Several  hours  after  your  arrival;  a  few  hours 
before  sunset. 

LESSON   X 

ADJECTIVES  AS  SUBSTANTIVES  — POSSESSIVE  ADJEC- 
tives—personal and  reflexive  pronouns 

458.  References: 

1.  Adjectives  as  Substantives  :  3.         3.    Reflexive  Pronouns  and  Adjec- 

tives :  19. 

2.  Personal  Pronouns :  16-18.  4.   Pronouns  and    Possessives    of 

the  Third  Person  :  20. 

459.  Explanation: 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  is,  ea,  id,  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  meaning  he^  she,  it,  and  is, 
ea,  id,  the  adjective  meaning  this,  that. 

Mills  copias  vidi,  I  have  seen  his  forces  {the  forces  of  him). 
Eds  copias  vidi,  I  have  seen  those  forces. 

460.  EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

1.  Dumnorix  always  had  about  him  a  great  number  of 
horsemen. 

2  a.  I  have  heard  many  (things)  about  him,  and  his 
horsemen  and  their  deeds. 

h.    I  have  heard  many  (things)  about  these  horsemen. 

3.  He  used  to  go  forth  from  his  own  state  and  lead 
his  horsemen  with  him. 
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4.  Caesar  had  led  Jiis  (soldiers)  into  the  country  of 
the  Aeduans  and  was  defending  them  from  their  enemies. 

5.  The  Aeduans  had  often  intrusted  themselves  and 
all  their  (possessions)  to  the  Romans  and  had  been 
defended  by  them. 

6.  You,  Crassus,  will  withdraw  with  all  your  (soldiers). 

7.  You  will  withdraw,  but  I  shall  neither  withdraw 
nor  surrender  myself. 

8.  You,  soldiers,  will  never  surrender  either  yourselves 
or  your  town. 

9.  In  a  cavalry  battle  many  of  our  (soldiers)  were 
killed  and  the  rest  retreated. 

10.  The  Aeduans  have  promised  many  (things),  but  all 
these  (things)  are  now  being  held  back  by  them. 

11.  By,these  (men)  everything  was  handed  over  to  our 
(men). 

12.  The  ancestors  of  these  (men)  had  always  called 
us  their  allies. 


13.  Caesar  called  to  him  Diviciacus  and  learned  from 
him  many  (things)  about  his  brother,  Dumnorix. 

14.  Diviciacus  had  been  the  most  powerful  man  in  his 
state. 

15.  By  his  ^  help  Dumnorix  had  increased  his  power  and 
had  become  the  most  powerful  man  in  this  state. 

16.  The  friends  of  Dumnorix  fear  Caesar  greatly,  for 
at  his  arrival  they  will  lose  their  power. 

17.  All  these  (things)  Diviciacus  told  Caesar  about  his^ 
brother  and  his  ^  friends. 

1  Diviciacus's  2  Diviciacus.  ^  Dumnorix. 
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18.  Caesar  then  called  Dumnorix  to  liim  and  told  him 
everything. 

19.  I  can  defend  myself  and  my  (friends)  from  you 
and  your  horsemen. 

20.  Many  (men)  fear  you,  soldiers,  but  all  (men)  fear 
your  general. 

21.  Everything  which  was  reported  about  these  (men) 
seemed  to  be  true. 

22.  All  who  surrendered  themselves  and  all  their  (pos- 
sessions) to  us  were  defended  by  our  (soldiers). 

23.  These  (men)  will  return  to  their  city  and  tell  their 
(friends)  everything  that  our  (soldiers)  have  done. 

24.  You,  whose  ancestors  considered  us  (as)  friends, 
are  now  joining  with  our  enemies. 

461.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  I  shall  surrender  myself  and  all  my  (possessions). 
Conjugate  in  the  future  indicative. 

2.  I  have  seen  every  one  :  I  have  seen  many  (things)  : 
I  have  seen  many  (men). 

3.  You,  Caesar,  and  your  (soldiers)  have  fought^  with 
this  nation. 

4.  You,  Romans,  and  your  ancestors  have  fought  with 
this  nation. 

5.  He  has  betaken  himself  to  this  town ;  ...  to  his 
town;   ...  to  their  town. 

6.  I  came  with  my  friends.     Conjugate  in  the  perfect 
tense, 

7.  Caesar  saw  his  soldiers.     Caesar  saw  Labienus  and 
his  2  soldiers. 

1  Second  person  plural.  ^  Labienus's. 
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8.  I  did  not  send  the  soldier  to  him  ;  he  called  the 
soldier  to  him. 

9.  I  have  followed  them  and  their  soldiers. 
10.    They  have  followed  their  (own)  soldiers. 

LESSON   XI 

ABLATIVE   CASE:   MANNER  — CAUSE  — ACCORDANCE 

462.  References  : 

1.  Manner:  131.  2.    Cause:  135-136.         3.   Accordance:  138-139. 

4.   Review  the  References  of  Lesson  III. 

463.  Explanations; 

1.  When  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  ablative  construc- 
tions applies  in  a  given  case,  consider  which  of  the  follow- 
ing questions  is  to  be  answered: 

i!     The    Ablative   of   Means   or   Instrument   answers   the 

question  "  By  what  ?  "  "  With  what  ?  " 

The   Ablative    of    Agent   answers  the   question   "By 

whom  ?  " 

The  Ablative  of  Manner  answers  the  question  "  How  ?  " 
The  Ablative  of  Cause  answers  the  question  "  Why  ?  " 
The  Ablative  of  Accompaniment  answers  the  question 

"  With  whom  ?  " 

The    Ablative   of    Accordance    answers   the   question 

"  According  to  what  ?  " 

The  Ablative  of  Specification  answers  the  question  "  In 

what  respect  ?  " 

2.  Sometimes  a  preposition  (ex  or  de)  is  employed  with 
the  ablative  of  cause  or  the  ablative  of  accordance.  Learn 
the  following  phrases  by  heart : 

Hac  de  causa,  hac  de  re,  for  this  reason. 

Qua  de  re,  qua  de  causa,  qua  re,  for  which  reason.,  for  this  reason^ 
therefore. 
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464.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  Dumnorix  had  held  back  the  grain,  not  by  order  of 
the  state,  but  of  his  own  accord. 

2.  The   Aeduans   had   been  influenced  by   his   great 
prestige. 

3.  For  this  reason  Caesar  justly  and  deservedly  wished 
to  inflict  punishment  on  Dumnorix. 

4.  Therefore  he  summoned  Diviciacus  to  him. 

5.  According  to  his  custom  he  spoke  freely  to  him. 

6.  He  1  listened  to  ^  Caesar's  speech  with  great  sorrow. 

7.  For  he  was  alarmed  at  his  brother's  danger. 

8.  Therefore  with  great  eagerness   he   begged   (for) 
his  brother's  life. 

9.  Caesar  was  influenced  by  the  speech  of  Diviciacus, 
and  because  of  his  friendship  freed  his  brother. 

10.  On  the  next  day  Caesar  sent  Labienus  ahead  with 
two  legions. 

11.  Labienus  marched  with  great  speed  and  seized  a 
certain  mountain. 

12.  Then   according  to  Caesar's  order  he  awaited  the 
arrival  of  our  (men). 


13.  The  general  will  lead  the  army  with  the  greatest 
care. 

14.  According  to  their  customs  the  Helvetians  inflicted 
punishment  on  Orgetorix. 

15.  Diviciacus  had  aided  the  Romans  with  very  great 
zeal. 

I  ille,  2 1 1  listen  to  "  =  ♦ '  bear. ' ' 
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16.  Therefore  Caesar  saved  Dumnorix  because  of  the 
good  will  of  his  brother. 

17.  With  the  consent   of   our   allies   we   shall   call   a 
council. 

18.  The  army  captured   the   town   with  the   greatest' 
difficulty. 

19.  Of  my  own  accord  I  set  out  with  these  three  legions. 

20.  With  swords  and  javelins  we  made  an  attack  on 
the  enemy. 

21.  With  four  cohorts  he  set  out  from  camp. 

22.  With  the  greatest  speed  they   hastened   into   the 
territory  of  the  enemy. 

23.  In  accordance  with  your  custom  you  will  save  the 
children. 

24.  I  understand  with  how  great  danger  you  have  done 
lis. 

465.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  With  courage;  with  great  courage;  with  a  sword. 

2.  Caesar's  soldiers  attacked  the  enemy  with  great  zeal. 

3.  Caesar's  soldiers  fought  with  swords. 

4.  Caesar  with  his  army  marched  into  Gaul. 

5.  The  Romans  excelled  the  enemy  in  valor. 

6.  Of    my  own  accord    I   punished   him.      Conjugate 
jhis  sentence  in  the  present  indicative. 

7.  In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the   general;    in 
jcordance  with  my  order. 

^.    The     Helvetians    justly  —  unjustly  —  waged    war 
dth  the  Aeduans. 

9.    According  to  my  custom;  — your,  his,  etc. 
10.    For  this  reason  we  shall  fight  with  difficulty. 
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LESSON  XII 

INDIRECT   DISCOURSE:    SIMPLE   SENTENCES 

466.  References: 

1.  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  :  333. 

2.  Tense  of  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  :  337-340. 

467.  Explanations: 

1.  Direct  Discourse  gives  the  exact  words  of  the 
speaker  or  writer.  When  a  statement  is  not  in  the  exact 
words  of  the  speaker,  but  is  put  in  the  words  of  another 
or  the  same  person  after  a  verb  of  saying,  etc.,  we  have 
indirect  discourse.  Indirect  discourse  in  English  is 
usually  introduced  by  the  word  "  that."  Quotation  marks 
indicate  that  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker  are  quoted, 
and  therefore  introduce  direct  discourse. 

^  „  [The  soldier  is  fighting. 

Direct  Discourse:     \  ..  ^,  ^,    "^  -,.°   .    „  ,^. 

[He  says,  "  The  soldier  is  fighting." 

Indirect  Discourse  :     He  says  that  the  soldier  is  fighting. 
In  Latin  no  word  like  "that"  in  English  is  used  to  intro- 
duce indirect  discourse. 

2.  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive.  —  The  tense  of  the  infinitive 
in  indirect  discourse  in  English  follows  a  sort  of  sequence 
of  tenses.  In  Latin  the  tense  of  the  infinitive  is  deter- 
mined by  the  tense  that  it  would  be  in  direct  discourse. 

Direct  Discourse  Indirect  Discourses 

Indicative  Infinitive 

Present becomes  ....  Present 

Imperfect  ....  1 

Perfect >  .  .  .  .  becomes  ....  Perfect 

Pluperfect  ...  J 

Future 1  ,  _ 

^  „  }-....  becomes.  .  .  .  Future 

iuTURE  Perfect] 

3.  Do  not  confuse  indirect  discourse  and  indirect  ques- 
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tions.  Indirect  discourse  is  regularly  introduced  by  "  that " 
in  English,  while  an  indirect  question  is  always  introduced 
by  some  interrogative  word. 

I  know  that  he  is  fighting^  scio  eum  pugndre.  (Indirect  Discourse.) 
/  know  why  he  is  fighting,  sci5  cur  pugnet.         (Indirect  Question.) 

468.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1  a.    Labienus  is  holding  the  mountain. 
h.    We  know  that  Labienus  is  holding  the  mountain. 
c.    We  knew  that  Labienus  was  holding   the   moun- 
tain, 

2.  But  Considius  reports  that  the  enemy  have  seized 
the  mountain. 

3.  He  said  that  he  had  caught  sight  of  the  arms  of  the 
enemy. 

4.  Late  in  the  day  Caesar  learned  that  Labienus  was 
waiting  on  the  mountain. 

5.  At  that  time  the   scouts    informed   him  that   the 
enemy  had  moved  their  camp. 

6.  Caesar  thought  that  he  would  not  receive  his  grain 
supply. 

7.  Therefore   we   hear   that   he  turned  his  (line  of) 
march  away  from  the  Helvetians. 

8.  It  was  reported  to  the  enemy  that  he  was  depart- 
ing through  fear. 

9.  Therefore    we    hear   that   they    began    to   follow 
Caesar's  army. 

10.  Caesar  learned  why  the  enemy  were  following  him, 
and  accordingly  drew  up  his  line  of  battle. 

11.  Caesar  shows  that  the  Helvetians  fought  bravely, 
but  were  overcome. 
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12.  After   the  battle   the  enemy  said  that   they  were 
willing  to  surrender  to  him. 

13.  We  all  know  that  the  Gauls  will  fight  bravely. 

14.  Caesar  says  that  the  Romans  defeated  the  Helve- 
tians with  great  difficulty. 

15.  I  hope  that  we  shall  easily  drive  the  enemy  out  of 
the  province. 

16.  He   thinks   that    the    Helvetians   were   marching 
through  the  territory  of  the  Sequanians. 

17.  Caesar  was  informed  by  scouts  that  the  enemy  Jiad 
pitched  camp  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 

18.  Labienus  did  not  know  what  Considius  had  reported 
to  Caesar. 

19.  The   Helvetians   thought   that   Caesar  would  not 
pursue  them. 

20.  I  heard  that  the  general  was  drawing  up  his  troops 
in  that  place. 

21.  This  soldier  reported  where  the  enemy  were  sta- 
tioning their  troops. 

22.  Caesar  thouglit  that  their  neighbors  would  send  aid 
to  the  Helvetians. 

23  a.    We  have  found  out  that  the  leader  is  dismissing 
the  council. 

h.    We  have  found  out  why  the  leader  is  dismissing 
the  council. 

24.    I  heard  that  the  enemy  were  not  able  to  withstand 
our  attacks. 

469.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.    The  enemy  is  withdrawing.     Put  this  into  indirect 
discourse  after  all  tenses  of  '•''I learn.'' 
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2.  The   enemy  was  withdrawing.     Put  this   into  in- 
direct discourse  after  all  tenses  of  ^''  I  say.'^ 

3.  The  enemy  Avill  withdraw.     Put  this  into  indirect 
discourse  after  all  tenses  of  '-'- 1  know ,''' 

4.  The  enemy  has  been  defeated.     Put  this  into  in- 
direct  discourse  after  all  tenses  of  "  I  hear.""' 

5.  The  enemy  is  being  defeated.      Put  this  into  in- 
direct discourse  after  all  tenses  of  ^'  I  think.'" 

6.  Where  is  the  army  ?     I  ask  where  the  army  is.     I 
asked  where  the  army  was. 

7.  I  know  what  you  want.     I  know  that  you  want 
aid. 

8.  Whom  has  he  sent  ?    I  know  whom  he  has  sent.     I 
knew  whom  he  had  sent. 

9.  I  am  retreating.     Conjugate  this  in  the  present  tense. 
10.    He  did  this  of  his  own  accord ;    .   .   .  with  great 

zeal ;  .  .   .  with  zeal ;  ...  at  the  order  of  the  general. 

LESSON  XIII 
accusative  with  compound  verbs— inner  object 

470.  References: 

1.  Accusative  with  Compound  Verbs  :  62,  63  n. 

2.  Accusative  of  the  Inner  Object :  65. 

3.  Multum  Possum  (Valeo),  etc.:  6Q. 

471.  Explanation: 

The  accusative  of  the  inner  object  is  frequently  used 
with  the  following  verbs  with  somewhat  idiomatic  trans- 
lation : 

Conor,  attempt,  make  an  attempt  quaero,  inquire,  make  inquiry 

responded,  reply,  make  a  reply  moneS,  warn,  advise,  give  advice 

sentio,  think,  hold  an  opinion  postulo,  demand,  make  a  demand 

poUiceor,  promise,  make  a  promise. 
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Idem  conatur,  he  is  making  the  same  attempt^  he  is  attempting  the  same 

(thing). 
Idem  monet,  he  is  giving  the  same  advice,  he  is  advising  the  same 

(thing). 
Hoc  postulat,  he  makes  this  demand,  he  demands  this. 

472.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  Caesar  made  many  inquiries  from  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Gauls  who  had  come  to  him. 

2.  He  learned  how  many  Germans  Ariovistus  had  led 
across  the  Rhine. 

3.  Diviciacus  informed  him  that  the  Germans  had 
crossed  the  Rhine  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
Sequanians. 

4.  Caesar  then  made  the  same  inquiries  from  the 
Sequanians  themselves. 

5.  At  first  they  made  no  reply,^  but  finally  spoke  these      | 
(words). 

6.  Many  Germans  crossed  the  Rhine  a  few  years  ago 
and  waged  war  for  us  with  our  neighbors. 

7.  Those  Germans  have  settled  in  our  fields  and  now 
a  greater  multitude  is  being  led  across  the  river. 

8.  By  their  help  we  are  more  powerful  than  our 
neighbors. 

9.  But  now  these  Germans  hold  our  best  fields  and 
are  more  powerful  than  we  (are). 

10.  In  a  short  time  a  greater  band  will  be  led  across 
the  Rhine. 

11.  This   warning  we   give  to  you^   and   the    Roman 
people. 2 

I "  replied  nothing,"  ^  Accusative, 
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12.    These  Germans  whom  we  invited  into  Gaul  will 
soon  try  to  cross  the  Rhone. 


13.  Caesar  held  the  same  opinion  and  therefore  made 
this  inquiry  from  Ariovistus. 

14.  Why  do  you  not  lead  your  troops  across  the  Rhine 
into  Germany  ? 

15.  Ariovistus  made  this  reply:   ''I  have  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  will  remain  in  Gaul." 

16.  The  Gauls  often  surrounded   the   merchants   and 
made  many  inquiries  from  them. 

IT.    To  these  the  merchants  always  made  some  reply. 

18.  In  the  battle  near  Vesontio  the  Germans   almost 
surrounded  our  (soldiers). 

19.  Two  new  legions  crossed  the  river  with  great  speed. 

20.  The  Roman  soldiers  heard  that  the  Germans  were 
very  powerful  in  war. 

21.  Those  tribes  which  were  least  powerful  were  often 
defended  by  Caesar. 

22.  The  one  band  has  almost  surrounded  the  town,  the 
other  has  withdrawn. 

23.  A  few  have  already  crossed  the  river  and  the  rest 
will  make  the  same  attempt. 

24.  We  have  made  many  promises  to  the  soldier  who 
crosses  ^  the  river. 

473.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  The  army  has  crossed  the  river. 

2.  He  has  led  the  army  across  the  river.     The  army 
has  been  led  across  the  river. 

1  Cf .  213. 
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3.  Many  soldiers  stand  around  the  general. 

4.  They  surround  the  town  with  their  troops. 

5.  He  has  made  these  inquiries  of  us,  but  we  have 
made  no  answer. 

6.  We  shall  try  to  cross  the  river.  He  will  make  the 
same  attempt. 

7.  I  make  you^  this  promise. 

8.  We  hold  the  same  opinion  about  this  affair. 

9.  The  one  had  very  little  power,  the  other  was  the 
most  powerful  in  his  state. 

10.    Now  he  has  less  power  than  you.     In  a  few  years 
he  will  have  more  power  than  you. 

LESSON.  XIV 

dative  with  special  verbs— dative  with  com- 
pound verbs 

474.  References  : 

1.  .Dative  with  Special  Verbs:  79-80. 

2.  Dative  with  Compound  Verbs :  83,  84. 

475.  Explanations  : 

1.  Not  all  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions  take 
the  dative  case  according  to  83. 

a.  Many  compound  verbs  take  the  accusative  case 
according  to  62. 

h.    So    also    many    other    compound  verbs    take    the 

accusative  case.     Examples  are  : 

confero,  bring  together,  betake  interficio,  Mil 

importo,  bring  in,  import  obtineo,  hold 

2.  Certain  compound  verbs   take  both  an  accusative 

1  Dative  case. 
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of  the  direct  object  and  a  dative  of  the  indirect  object. 
Examples  are : 

praeficio,  pw«  in  charge  of      infero  (bellum),  make  war  on 

3.  In  certain  compound  verbs  the  prefix  is  purely 
adverbial  and  does  not  affect  the  construction.  Ex- 
amples are : 

convenio,  come  together,  assemble     pr5ced6,  proceed 

4.  In  the  sentences  which  follow,  certain  compound 
verbs  should  take  the  accusative.     They  are  : 

adiuvo,  help  opprim5,  crush  occupo,  seize 

obtineo,  hold  contineo,  hold  in  convoco,  call  together 

476.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  The  ambassadors,  who  had  come  from  many  parts 
of  Gaul,  said  that  they  trusted  Caesar. 

2.  "  You,  Caesar,  have  greatly  helped  us,  for  you  have 
made  war  on  our  enemy." 

3.  You  have  crushed  an  enemy  whom  we  could  not 
resist. 

4.  You  have  looked  out  for  many  states  that  have 
trusted  you. 

5.  A  greater  calamity  has  now  befallen  us,  for  the 
Germans  have  crossed  the  Rhine. 

6.  They  have  seized  our  fields  and  are  now  ruling  us. 

7.  A  chief  named  Ariovistus  is  in  command  of  the 
Germans. 

8.  He  already  holds  many  states  and  desires  command 
of  all  Gaul. 

9.  The  speech  of  the  ambassadors  easily  persuaded 
Caesar, 
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10.  He  accordingly  sent  this  message  to  Ariovistus: 
"  The  Roman  people  have  put  me  in  command  of  six 
legions." 

11.  With  these  legions  I  shall  make  war  on  all  who 
harm  our  allies. 

12.  Ariovistus  replied  :  "  Caesar  speaks  boldly  because 
he  has  never  met  tlie  Germans." 


13.  I  shall  not  harm  the  Romans  if  they  keep  them- 
selves in  their  part  of  Gaul. 

14.  But  why  do  they  try  to  instruct  me  about   the 
command  of  my  (part  of)  Gaul? 

15.  Caesar    replied    to    Ariovistus,  (saying)    that    he 
would  make  war  on  him. 

16.  He  provided   at   once   for   the   grain   supply  and 
started  for  Vesontio. 

17.  Caesar's    soldiers    had    always   before    this    time 
obeyed  him. 

18.  But  at  Vesontio  they  did  not  wish  to  obey  him  on 
account  of  their  fear  of  the  Germans. 

19.  Caesar   therefore  called   them   together   and   per- 
suaded them  by  a  speech. 

20.  Was  I  not  in  command  of  that  army  which  crushed 
the  Helvetians? 

21.  Did  not   these  same    Helvetians  often   resist   the 
Germans  whom  you  now  fear? 

22.  The  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion  will  obey  me  and 
advance  against  the  Germans. 

23.  Caesar  always  especially  trusted  the  tenth  legion. 

24.  Will  the  rest  stay  at  Vesontio  and  resist  the  Ger- 
mans without  a  commander? 
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477.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  You  cannot  persuade  me,  for  I  do  not  believe  you. 

2.  He  is  in  command  of  the  army,  and  he  will  crush 
the  enemy. 

3.  We  have  put  him  in  charge  of  the  army. 

4.  He  will  not  obey  us. 

5.  He  is  in  command  of  soldiers  who  do  not  trust 
him. 

6.  They  resisted  us,  but  we  have  crushed  them  in 
battle. 

7.  I  shall  not  harm  those  who  meet  me. 

8.  He  is  making  war  on  my  enemies.     War  is  being 
made  on  my  enemies. 

9.  My  enemies  are  waging  war  with  me. 
10.    He  had  everything  that  he  desired. 

LESSON    XV 

PURPOSE  CLAUSES  —  RESULT  CLAUSES 

478.  References  : 

1.   Purpose  Clauses  :  253-254.      2.    Relative  Clauses  of  Purpose  :  265. 
3.    Result  Clauses  :  258-259. 

479.  Explanations  : 

1.  Purpose  and  Result  Clauses.  — Notice  the  difference 
in  the  use  of  the  subordinate  clauses  in  the  following 
examples : 

p  J  Our  ancestors  fought  bravely  that  they  might  be  free. 

[  Maiores  nostri  fortiter  pugnaverunt  ut  liberi  assent. 
^  f  Our  ancestors  fought  so  bravely  that  they  were  free. 

l^  Maiores  nostri  tatn  fortiter  piignaverunt  ut  liberi  essent. 

Purpose  looks  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  an 
action.     Result  shows  that  action  accomplished. 
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2.  Notice  the  negative  used  in  the  subordinate  clauses  : 
ne  is  always  used  in  the  negative  purpose  clause;  ut 
.   .  .  non  is  the  negative  of  a  result  clause. 

480.         EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  Ariovistus  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar  to  demand 
a  conference. 

2.  These  arftbassadors  went  with  so  great  speed  that 
they  arrived  at^  Caesar's  camp  within  a  few  hours. 

3.  In  order  to  persuade  Ariovistus,  Caesar  said  that 
he  would  confer  with  him. 

4.  But  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  in  danger,  he 
leads  with  him  the  tenth  legion. 

5.  The  soldiers  of  this  legion  went  on  horseback^  so 
that  Caesar  had  a  guard  of  cavalry. 

6.  In  the  conference  Ariovistus  spoke  so  boldly  that 
Caesar  could  not  endure  his  speech. 

7.  At  the  same  time  the  cavalry  of  Ariovistus  at- 
tacked Caesar's  soldiers  so  that  Caesar  withdrew. 

8.  In  order  that  a  battle  might  not  be  begun,  Caesar 
led  his  legion  back  into  camp. 

9.  Again  ambassadors  came  from  Ariovistus  to  Caesar 
to  speak  with  him. 

10.  Caesar  sends  Procillus  and  Mettius  to  hear  Ario- 
vistus's  speech. 

11.  But  Ariovistus  held  them  (as)  captives   in   camp 
so  that  they  were  not  able  to  return  to  Caesar. 

12.  On  the  same  day  Ariovistus  moved  his  camp  so 
that  he  might  cut  Caesar  off  from  his  supplies. 

1  "to."  2  uqh  horses." 
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13.  In  order  to  overtake  the  Helvetians,  Caesar  had 
led  his  army  across  the  river. 

14.  The  bravery  of  the  Germans  is  so  great  that  they 
are  conquering  all  the  tribes  of  Gaul. 

15.  Their  army  is  so  great  that  the  Aedui  cannot  resist 
them. 

16.  We  shall  send  ahead  our  horsemen  to  pursue  the 
enemy. 

17.  In  order  that  he  might  not  be  cut  off  from  his 
supjjlies,  Caesar  moved  his  camp. 

18.  In  this  region  the  Romans  remained  five  days  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  cavalry. 

19.  The  soldiers  fought  with  so  great  zeal  that   the 
enemy  could  not  withstand  their  attack. 

20.  Caesar  will  winter  in  this  region  in  order  to  have 
a  supply  of  grain. 

21.  You  had  not  yet  sent  men  to  aid  our  enemies. 

22.  Our   (men)  attacked   so  fiercely  that  the  enemy 
fled. 

23.  They  fled  with  so  great  speed  that  our  (men)  could 
not  overtake  them. 

24.  This  river  is  so  deep  that  we  cannot  cross  it  with- 
out boats. 

481.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  He  does  this  to  defend  himself. 

2.  He  delays  in  order  not  to  fight.  Change     the 

3.  The  Romans  fight  so  bravely  that  main    verb     to 
the  enemy  are  overcome.  [all     tenses     of 

4.  We  are   attacking  so  quickly  that   the    indicative. 
they  cannot  flee. 
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5.  They  are  sending  soldiers  to  attack  us.  Translate 
in  two  ways, 

6.  Change  the  tense  of  the  verb  "  send  "  in  sentence  5  to 
all  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  translate,  using  a  relative 
clause  of  purpose. 

7.  Labienus  is  in  command  of  the  tenth  legion.  La- 
bienus  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  tenth  legion. 

8.  I  think  that  he  will  come  to  us.  He  says  that  he 
will  come  to  us. 

9.  We  cannot  make  an  attack  on  the  enemy.  Trans- 
late in  the  active  and  then  change  into  the  passive. 

10.  Caesar  led  his  army  across  the  river.  His  army 
was  led  across  the  river. 

LESSON  XVI 
dative  case:  reference  —  purpose 

482.  References  : 

1.  Reference  (Interest,  Person  for  Whom):  87. 

2.  Purpose  (Service,  Thing  for  Which)  :  90-91. 

483.  Explanations  : 

The  dative  of  purpose  is  frequently  to  be  used  in 
Latin  where  the  English  construction  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. Thus  the  Latin  dative  of  purpose  may  take  the 
place  of  the  following  constructions  in  English  : 

1.  A  predicate  noun  or  appositive  with  "as." 

They  came  as  a  reinforcement  to  us,  nobis  suhsidio  venenint. 
They  are  a  help  to  us,  nobis  auxilio  sunt. 

2.  A  predicate  adjective. 

This  was  useful  {  =  for  a  use)  to  the  general,  hoc  imperatori  usuitxaX. 

3.  A  purpose  infinitive. 

They  came  to  guard  us  (for  a  guard  to  us),  nobis  praesidio  venerunt. 
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484.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  A  spot  about  six   hundred  paces  from  the  enemy 
was  chosen  for  a  camp. 

2.  There  Caesar  left  two  legions  as  a  guard  for  the 
camp. 

3.  He  set  the  following  day  for  battle,  but  Ariovistus 
did  not  attack. 

4.  For  delay  was  advantageous  to  the  Germans. 

5.  Many   tribes   were    coming   to   aid   the   Germans 
daily. 

6.  On  the  day  after  this  Caesar  left  a  few  cohorts  to 
protect  both  camps. 

7.  Then  he  appointed  lieutenants  for  all  the  legions. 

8.  The  Germans  came  forth  from  camp,  and  Caesar 
gave  the  signal  for  battle. 

9.  The  Romans  attacked   with   so   great   speed  that 
javelins  were  a  hindrance  to  the  enemy. 

10.  But  their  swords  were  of  great  use,  and  they  pressed 
the  Romans  hard  on  the  right  wing. 

11.  Then  Crassus  sent  his  cavalry  as  a  reinforcement  to 
our  men. 

12.  Thus   the    Germans   were   conquered   and   sought 
safety  for  themselves  in  ^  flight. 


13.  The  cavalry  of  the  Gauls  had  often  been  a  help  to 
Caesar. 

14.  Ariovistus  has  chosen  this  place  for  his  soldiers. 
15.^  Caesar  gave  a  shield  to  the  soldier  as  a  reward. 
16.    The  cavalry  is  coming  to  reinforce  the  infantry. 


J  " 


by," 
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17.  The  baggage  was  a  great  hindrance  to  the  legions 
on  the  march. 

18.  The  tenth  legion  acted  ^  as  a  guard  to  the  rear  (of 
the  army). 

19.  Caesar  had  appointed  a  day  for  the  conference. 

20.  The  wrongs  of  the  Gauls  will  be  a-matter-for-con- 
sideration^  to  Caesar. 

21.  I  shall  choose  a  general  for  you  who  will  lead  you 
to  victory. 

22.  The  consul  will  leave  a  part  of  his  army  to  guard 
the  citizens. 

23.  That  bridge  was  of  ^  great  advantage  to  the  Romans. 

24.  The  Aeduans  sent  cavalry  to  Caesar's  aid. 

485.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  That  cohort  was  a  protection  to  me;   ...  to  you,  etc. 

2.  I  have  chosen  a  place  for  the  camp;  .  .  .  for  winter 
quarters;  .  .  .  for  the  battle;  .  .  .  for  a  town;  .  .  .  for  a  city. 

3.  What  do  you  want  (for  yourself)  ?    What  does  he 
want  ?  etc. 

4.  He  sent  men  to  aid  us.      Give  in  three  ways, 

5.  I  shall  do  this  for  myself;  .  .  .  for  you,  etc. 

6.  That  is  useful  to  me;  ...  to  you,  etc. 

7.  He   has   sent  men  to  guard  the  city  ;  ...  to  aid 
the  soldiers  ;  .  .  .   to  reinforce  the  cavalry. 

8.  Caesar  had  put  Labienus  in  charge  of  the  legions 
on  the  left  wing. 

9.  This  general  was  placed  in  charge  of  the    whole 
army  of  the  Romans. 

10.    I  cannot  believe  those  who  harm  me. 

I  "was/'  2pura.  sufor^'? 
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substantive  clauses  of  purpose  and  result  — 
indirect  reflexive 

486.  References  : 

1.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose  :  201-263. 

2.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Result  :  264, 

3.  Indirect  Reflexives  :  21-23. 

487.  Explanation: 

A  reflexive  pronoun  or  adjective  is  used  in  the  infinitive 
clause  in  indirect  discourse  referring  to  the  subject  of  the 
n:iain  verb  of  saying.  This  is  the  "indirect  reflexive." 
In  the  same  way  the  indirect  reflexive  may  stand  in  a 
substantive  clause  of  purpose  referring  to  the  subject  of 
the  main  verb. 

Dux  militibus  imperavit  ne   se  sequerentur,   the  general  ordered   the 
soldiers  not  to  follow  him. 

488.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  The  chiefs  of  the  Belgians  had  persuaded  their  states 
to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  Romans. 

2.  They  had  advised  their  (countrymen)  not  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  Roman  army. 

3.  "Other  states,"  they  said,  "delayed,  and  the  result 
is  that  they  are  now  held  in  slavery." 

4.  Caesar  ftnmediately  employed  the  neighboring  states 
to  inform  him  about  this  conspiracy. 

5.  Meanwhile  he  enrolled  two  new  legions  and  ordered 
a  certain  lieutenant  to  lead  them  into  farther  Gaul. 

6.  He  had  instructed  his  other  lieutenants  not  to  delay 
longer  in  winter  quarters. 
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7.  And  so  it  happened  that  the  Belgians  could  not 
fortify  their  towns  before  the  arrival  of  our  soldiers. 

8.  The  Remi  advised  Caesar  not  to  begin  battle  with 
all  the  Belgians  at  one  time. 

9.  The  result   was  that   Caesar  tried  to  divide   the 
enemy  into  many  bands. 

10.  This  was  his  plan,  to  wage  war  with  the  states  of 
the  Belgians  one  at  a  time. 

11.  He  made  his  allies  advance  into  the  territories  of 
the  Belgians  and  lay  waste  their  fields. 

12.  Meanwhile  he  saw  to  it  that  the  enemy  should  not 
shut  him  off  from  his  supplies. 

13.  Caesar  pitched  camp  on-the-other-side-of  ^  the 
Axona,  and  the  result  was  that  they  could  not  attack  him 
from  the  rear. 

14.  Added-to-this-was-the-fact  that  he  had  fortified  his 
camp  on  both  sides. 

15.  These  fortifications  made  it  impossible  for  the 
enemy  ^  to  surround  the  Romans  on  the  sides. 

16.  The  result  was  that  the  enemy  did  not  make  an 
attack  on  the  camp. 

17.  But  the  Belgians  urged  their  leaders  to  cross  the 
Axona  and  seize  the  supplies  of  the  Romans. 

18.  Caesar  had  instructed  Titurius,  who  was  on  the 
other  bank,  to  resist  the  enemy. 

19.  The  result  was  that  few  of  the  Belgians  reached 
the  other  bank. 

20.  Caesar  had  ordered  certain  men  to  lay  waste  the 
fields  of  the  Belgians. 

^  trans.  ^  "  made  it  so  that  the  enemy  was  not  able.'* 
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21.  Meanwhile   the    Belgians   who  had  heard  of   this 
begged  their  chiefs  to  lead  them  home. 

22.  They   started   in   no   fixed    order,  a  circumstance 
which  1  made  them  seem  to  be  fleeing. 

23.  Caesar  therefore  ordered  his  cavalry  to  pursue  the 
enemy  all  day  and  return  at  sunset. 

24.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  Roman  cavalry  to  return  to 
camp  at  sunset. 

489.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  He   ordered   me   to   follow  him.      Translate  twice, 
nng  impero  and  iubeo. 

2.  You  ordered  me  not  to  follow  him. 

3.  The  result  was  that  I  obeyed  neither. 

4.  He  orders  me  not  to  remain  longer. 

5.  It  happens  that  I  do  not  wish  to  remain  longer. 

6.  The  general  always  makes  the  soldiers  fortify  the 
imp. 

T.    He    has    employed    us   to    inform  him  about  the 
memy. 

8.  It  is  a  custom  of  the  Romans  to  defend  their  allies. 

9.  He  has  advised  us  to  enroll  two  new  legions. 
10.    The  result  is  that  we  now  have  six  legions. 

LESSON  XVIII 

INFINITIVES 

490.  Reference: 

1.  Subjective  Infinitive  :   323,  325,  1,  2,  3. 

2.  Complementary  Infinitive  :  328-330. 

3.  Objective  Infinitive  :  331-332. 

1"  a  circumstance  which  "  =  "  which  thing  "  =  quae  res. 
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491.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  The  Belgians  were  unwilling  (for)  a  Roman  army 
to  be  led  into  their  territory. 

2.  Therefore   they    began    to    conspire    against    the 
Romans. 

3.  At  first  it  was  difficult  to  learn  whether  the  rumors 
concerning  the  conspiracy  were  true. 

4.  Caesar  had  ordered  certain  Gauls   to   inform   him 
(of)  what  the  Belgians  were  doing. 

5.  Meanwhile  it  seemed  best  to  enroll  two  new  legions 
in  hither  Gaul. 

6.  Then  he  hastened  to  set  out  to  the   land   of   the 
Belgians. 

7.  The  Remi,  the  nearest  of  the  Belgians,  were  pre- 
pared to  surrender  themselves. 

8.  We  ought  1  not  to  consider  this  nation  unfriendly. 

9.  For  they  begged  that  it  be  allowed  them  to  help 
the  Romans  in  every  way. 

10.  Caesar  seemed  to  believe  them,  but  he   compelled 
them  to  give  hostages. 

11.  Afterward  he  allowed  them  to  help  him  in  many 
ways. 

12.  They  informed  him  about  the  number  of  Belgians 
who  were  said  to  be  in  arms. 


13.  Caesar   determined   to  inflict  punishment   on  this 
nation  for  their  wrongdoings. 

14.  Soldiers  of  so  great  courage  ought  ^  not  to  fear  this 
nation. 

1  Write  twice,  using  debeo  and  oportet. 
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15.  Our  commander  has  ordered  us  to  put  an  end  to 
the  battle. 

16.  The  enemy  seems  to  have  set  out  for  home. 

17.  The  soldiers  did  not  dare  to  proceed  farther  from 
camp. 

18.  They  ought  ^  not  to  proceed  so  far  without  a  leader. 

19.  We  cannot  tell  why  our  soldiers  were  unwilling  to 
make  this  attempt. ^ 

20.  To  the  Romans  all  the  Germans  seemed  to  be  bar- 
barous men. 

21.  He  seems  to  have  spoken  a  long  while,  but  to  have 
said  nothing. 

22.  In  this  very  spot  two  armies  are  said  to  have  been 
defeated. 

23.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  do  that  which  no  one  has 
dared  to  attempt. 

24.  That   nation  which   has   surrendered    ought  ^  not 
to  flee. 

492.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  They  are  unwilling  to  be  soldiers. 

2.  They  prefer  to  be  generals. 

3.  It  is  easy  to  begin  battle  ;   to  conquer  is  difficult. 

4.  He  ought  to  be  a  soldier.      Use  oportet  and  conju- 
gate in  the  present. 

5.  It  pleases  me  to  stay  in  Rome. 

6.  He  tried  to  be  brave  in  battle. 

7.  He  has  ordered  me  to  help  him.      Translate  twice^ 
using  iubeo  and  impero. 

1, Write  twice,  using  debeo  and  oportet.  ^  "attempt  this." 
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8.  I  asked  that  it  be  allowed  me  to  remain.  Conju- 
gate in  each  person  of  this  tense. 

9.  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  remain.  Conjugate  in  each 
person  of  this  tense. 

10.    He  did  not  allow  me  to  be  a  soldier. 

LESSON  XIX 

PARTITIVE  GENITIVE— PARTITIVE  ADJECTIVES  — 
ALIUS    AND    ALTER 

493.  References  : 

1.  Partitive  Genitive  :  104-105,  107.         3.   Partitive  Adjectives  :  108. 

2.  Ablative  for  Partitive  Genitive  :  106.  4.  Alius  and  Alter :  56. 

494.  Explanations: 

1.  Learn  carefully  the  list  of  words  in  105  which  take 
the  partitive  genitive. 

2.  Learn  carefully  the  list  of  partitive  adjectives 
in  108. 

3.  Note  particularly  the  usage  of  mille,  a  thousand., 
and  milia,  thousands. 

When  speaking  of  one  or  a  thousand,  use  mille  as  an 
indeclinable  adjective  modifying  its  noun.  When  speak- 
ing of  more  than  one  thousand,  use  milia  as  a  neuter  noun 
of  the  third  declension  followed  by  the  partitive  genitive. 

A  (one)  thousand  men,  mille  homines. 

Two  thousand  men  (two  thousands  of  men)  duo  milia  hominum. 

Decline  both  of  these  examples. 

4.  The  apparently  very  idiomatic  uses  of  alius  and 
alter  arise  from  the  desire  not  to  repeat  the  same  word  in 
Latin.  Thus  remembering  the  double  meanings  of  alius 
(^one  .  .  .  another^  and  alter  (the  one  .  .  .  the  other')  when 
used  in  pairs,  a  literal  translation  of 
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One  went  in  one  direction,  another  (went)  in  another 
becomes  in  Latin, 

alius  aliam  in  partem  iit  (alius  aliam  in  partem  iit), 
and  the  repeated  words  are  omitted. 

495.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  The  nation  of  the  Bellovaci  was  by  far  the  greatest 
of  the  Belgians. 

2.  Therefore  Caesar  preserved  all  of   them,    but  de- 
manded six  hundred  hostages. 

3.  The  Nervii  were  neighbors  of  the    Bellovaci   and 
had  many  thousand  soldiers. 

4.  They  allowed  no  wine  and  other  things  to  be  im- 
ported into  their  territory. 

5.  Caesar  marched  into  their  territory  and  encamped 
about  ten  miles  from  them  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 

6.  Several  of  the  Belgians  had  marched  along   with 
Caesar. 

7.  Certain  (ones)  of  these  reported  the  manner  of  the 
march  of  our  army  to  the  Nervii. 

8.  They  showed  that   there  was   a  large  amount  of 
baggage  between  the  legions. 

9.  They  said  that  it  was   no  task   to   overcome   the 
first  legions. 

10.  But  Caesar  changed  his  line  of  march  and  sent  six 
of  his  legions  ahead. 

11.  The    rest    of    the   legions   he   placed   behind   the 
baggage. 

12.  The  enemy  made  an  attack,  but  were  driven  some 
in  one  direction,  some  in  another. 
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13.  Two  legions  guarded  ^  the  rear  :  one  was  the  thir- 
teenth, the  other  the  fourteenth. 

14.  Some  of  the  Nervii  were  killed,  others  were  cap- 
tured, others  fled. 

15.  The  attack  of  the  enemy  prevented  a  large  part  of 
these  things. 

16.  On  that  day  he  marched  twenty-five  miles  through 
the  middle  of  the  territory  of  the  enemy. 

17.  Caesar  did  not  have  enough  troops.     He  did  not 
have  enough  grain. 

18.  The  Nervii  did  not  know  what   plan  Caesar  had 
adopted. 

19.  How  much  grain  did  the  soldiers  carry  with  them  ? 

20.  Caesar  sent  a  thousand  soldiers  to  fight  with  three 
thousand  Gauls. 

21.  This  tribe  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Germans. 

22.  A  large  part  of  them  was   captured   by   Caesar's 
soldiers. 

23.  Certain  of  the  soldiers  had  been  left  as  a  guard  for 
the  camp. 

24.  One  of  us  will  remain,  the  other  will  go  with  you. 

496.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  A  part  of  us  ;  all  of  us;  a  few  of  us. 

2.  Enough  boats  ;  no  grain  ;  so  much  of  the  city. 

3.  Many  men  ;  many  of  the  men  ;  certain  of  the  men. 

4.  The  one  aids  the  other.     Some  aid  others. 

5.  Some  in  one  place,  others  in  another. 

6.  Other  men  ;  the  other  man  ;  the  other  men. 

7.  A  thousand  ships  ;  three  thousand  ships. 

'  1  Cf.  488,  3. 
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8.  Each  of  you  ;  which  of  you  ?  many  of  you. 

9.  Decline  mille  passus,  a  mile;  tria  milia  passuum, 
three  miles. 

10.    In  the  first  part  of  the  day  ;    on  the   top   of   the 
wall ;  in  the  midst  of  the  town. 

LESSON    XX 

THE  DATIVE  "WITH  AD JECTIVES  —  THE  GENITIVE  "WITH 
ADJECTIVES 

497.  References  : 

1.    Dative  with  Adjectives  :   92.       2.   Genitive  with  Adjectives  :  113-114. 

498.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  The  spot  where  the  army  had  been  drawn  up  was 
not  suitable  for  a  battle. 

2.  The  soldiers  of   the  tenth  legion  were   stationed 
opposite  the  Atrebates. 

3.  Next  to  the  tenth  legion  were  the  soldiers  of  the 
ninth  legion. 

4.  In  valor  the  soldiers  of  the  ninth  legion  were  not 
equal  to  the  soldiers  of  the  tenth. 

5.  Nevertheless  they  were   very   skillful  in  military 
affairs. 

6.  All  of  the  Roman  soldiers  were  eager  for  ^  battle. 

7.  The  Nervii  were  neighbors  to  the  Atrebates,  and 
,were  like  the  rest  of  the  Belgians. 

8.  They  were  friendly  to  the  Gauls,  but  were  hostile 
to  the  Romans. 

9.  They  were  equal  to  the  Romans  in  valor,  but  were 
unskilled  in  war. 

10.    The  camp  is  full  of  soldiers  who  are  hostile  to  us. 
1  "desirous  of." 
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11.  Ariovistus  had  been  desirous  of  royal  power. 

12.  The  neighbors  of  the  Nervii  were  like  them  in  brav- 
ery.   

13.  Caesar  chose  a  place  suitable  for  a  camp  which  was 
about  ten  miles  from  the  enemy. 

14.  The  Belgians  are  nearest  to  the  Germans  who  live 
across  the  Rhine. 

15.  Considius  was  considered  very  skillful  in  military 
affairs. 

16.  The   Aeduans   had   always   been  very  friendly  to 
Caesar  and  the  Romans. 

17.  These  barbarians  were  ignorant  of  the  custom  of 
the  Romans. 

18.  The  neighbors  of  the  Aeduans  were  unfriendly  to 
them. 

19.  The  whole  city  is  full  of  our  friends  and  neighbors. 

20.  Tlie   arms   of  the  Roman  soldiers  are   unlike   the 
arms  of  the  Gauls. 

21.  On   the   hill   opposite   this  city  thousands  of  the 
enemy  were  drawn  up. 

22.  The  departure  of  the  enemy  was  like  flight. 

23.  The  enemy   whom   we   have   conquered   are   now 
eager  for  peace. 

24.  Caesar  had  stationed  his  troops  in  a  spot  which  was 
suitable  for  winter  quarters. 

499.  EXERCISE   FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  A  man  skilled  in  all  things ;   .   .   .  unskilled  in  all 
things. 

2.  A   region   neighboring   on    the    territory    of    the 
Germans, 


yk 
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3.  These   men   are   friendly   to   us.      They    are   our 
friends. 

4.  That  chief  was  my  enemy.     He  was  unfriendly  to 
me. 

5.  A    man    desirous   of   war ;    of   peace ;    of   aid ;    of 
friendship. 

6.  A  camp  near  the  woods ;  near  the  river ;  near  the 
city. 

7.  In  a   spot  opposite   the  camp;    opposite  the  hill; 
opposite  the  winter  quarters. 

8.  It  is  not  easy  to  cross  this  river.     He  orders  us  to 
cross  this  river. 

9.  The  larger  part  of  the  city;  in  the  middle  of  the 
city;  all  of  the  city. 

10.   We  killed  some  in  one  place,  others  in  another. 


LESSON    XXI 

GERUND  —  GERUNDIVE  —  SUPINE  IN  -  UM 


500.  References  : 

1.  Gerund  as  a  Verbal  Noun  :  376. 

2.  Gerundive  as  a  Verbal  Adjective  :  377. 

3.  Gerundive  Construction  :  378-379. 

4.  Gerund  or  Gerundive  expressing  Purpose :  381. 

5.  Supine  in  -um  :  390. 

6.  Summary  of  Purpose  Constructions  :  257. 

7.  Cf.  Lesson  XVI,  Explanations. 

501.  Explanations  : 

1.  In  English  we  have  a  verb  form  in  -ing  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  noun;  that  is,  it  may  be  used  as  the  subject 
or  object  of  a  verb  or  after  a  preposition.  This  form  in 
-ing  is  called  in  English  a  "verbal  noun,"  "gerund"  or 
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"infinitive  in  -ing.^''     In  Latin  it  is  called  a  "gerund." 

Examples  are : 

Running  is  exercise.     He  gets  exercise  by  running.     He  enjoys  running. 
He  is  tired  of  running.     He  was  punished  for  running. 

In  Latin  the  gerund  is  similarly  used  except  that  it 
is  replaced  by  the  infinitive  as  subject  in  the  nominative 
case.     Cf.  376. 

2.  In    English    the    gerund    often    takes    an    object. 

Where   the    English   gerund   takes  an  object,  the  Latin 

prefers  tjie  use  of  the  gerundive.     Cf.  377.     The  Latin 

gerundive  then  has  the  case  that  the  Latin  gerund  would 

have  if  used ;  but  the  gerundive  agrees  with  its  noun  in 

gender,  number,  and  case. 

English  gerund  with  object :       A  plan  of  capturing  the  cities. 
Latin  gerund  with  object :  Consilium  urbes  capiendi. 

Latin  gerundive  construction  :    Consilium  urbium  capiendarum. 

The  gerundive  construction  is  much  preferred  and  is 
required  after  prepositions  and  in  the  dative  case.  Hence 
the  gerund  with  an  object  is  rare  except  in  the  genitive  or 
ablative  case. 

3.  Form  the  gerund  and  gerundive  of :  laudo,  habeo, 
duco,  rapio,  munio. 

502.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

1.  The  Aduatuci  had  come  with  all  their  forces  to 
help  the  Nervii. 

2.  They  were  prepared  to  fight  and  had  come  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  for  their  kinsmen,  the  Nervii. 

3.  The  Aduatuci  were  desirous  of  waging  war,  but 
they  quickly  put  aside  the  plan  of  fighting  with  the 
Romans. 
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4.  For  they  had  no  hope  of  defeating  a  nation  which 
had  defeated  the  powerful  Nervii. 

5.  Therefore  they  adopted  the  plan  of  returning  home 
and  defending  their  towns. 

6.  The  town  of  the  Aduatuci  was  not  to  be  captured 
without  great  effort. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  capturing  this  town,  the  Romans 
were  willing  to  undergo  great  toil. 

8.  Therefore  they  prepared  everything  which  had  to 
do  with  attacking  a  town. 

9.  A    few   days   was   sufficient   for  constructing  the 
towers  which  were  useful  for  the  siege. 

10.  In  order  to  avoid  the  weapons  of  the  enemy  the 
Romans  constructed  towers  far  from  the  town. 

11.  Meanwhile    the    Aduatuci   kept   saying:     "Those 
towers  of  yours  are  not  to  be  feared." 

12.  "  You  are  very  skillful  in  hurling  javelins  if  you  can 
throw  them  so  great  a -distance." 


13.  A  certain  Roman   shouted  out:    "Talking  is  easy, 
but  you  cannot  defend  your  town  from  us  by  talking." 

14.  "  In  a  short  time  you  will  adopt  a  different  ^  style  of 
speaking." 

15.  The  Romans  were  skillful  in  moving  their  towers 
(up)  to  the  walls  of  a  town. 

16.  And  so  the  towers  which  had  seemed  not   to-be- 
feared  were  soon  touching  the  walls. 

17.  Then  the  Aduatuci  sent  envoys  to   confer   about 
terms  of  surrender. 

1  alius. 
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18.  These   men   implored    Caesar   to   grant   them  the 
privilege  of  retaining  their  arms. 

19.  Caesar  advised  them  to  put  aside  all  hope  regarding 
the  retaining  of  their  arms. 

20.  The  Aduatuci  had  no  reason  for  delaying  longer, 
and  so  they  surrendered. 

21.  We  were  ready  to  set  out  because  we  had  hope  of 
seizing  broader  fields. 

22.  We  shall  not  be  given  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
journey  through  their  fields. 

23.  Neither  army  was  willing  to  make  a  beginning  of 
crossing  this  river. 

24.  They   chose   one   general  to  accomplish  all   these 
things.      Write  in  five  ways. 

503.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL   TRANSLATION 

1.  Ariovistus  is  sending  an  army  to   fight  with   us. 
Grive  in  five  ways. 

2.  He  has  made  a  beginning  of  storming  the  town;  .  .  . 
towns. 

3.  He  has  made  a  beginning  of  storming  the  city;  .  .  . 
the  cities. 

4.  He  has  made  an  end  of  speaking. 

5.  Those  troops  of  yours  are  not  greatly  to-be-feared. 

6.  He  has  been  given  the  privilege  of  speaking. 

7.  We  shall  conquer  not  by  fighting,  but  by  delaying. 

8.  Sufficient  time    was   not   given   for   carrying   out 
these  things. 

9.  He  was  desirous  of  speaking ;  ...  of  hearing  the 
speech. 

10.    By  fleeing,  they  escaped  the  danger. 
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LESSON  XXII 

possessive  genitive  —  predicate  genitive  — 
dative  of  the  possessor 

504.  References: 

1.  Genitive  of  Possession  :  97,  100.       3.    Predicate  Genitive  :  100,  109. 

2.  Possessive  Adjectives :  98.  4.    Dative  of  the  Possessor :  85-86. 

505.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  The  German  horsemen  have  small  horses. ^ 

2.  Those  small  horses  which  you  see  are  the  German 
horsemen's. 

3.  It  is  your  (duty),  Considius,  to  carry  these  letters 
to  the  commander. 

4.  To  look  out  for  the  safety  of  the  army  is  not  your 
(duty),  but  the  general's. 

6.    This  task^  is  (one)  of  great  danger,  nevertheless  I 
shall  undertake  it. 

6.  It  is  the  consul's  (duty)  to  keep  all  the  citizens 
unharmed. 

7.  The  opinions  which  the  centurions  expressed  were 
almost  all  of  this  kind. 

8.  In  the  beginning  of  the  speech  Caesar  mentioned 
his  (own)  and  the  senate's  favors  toward  Ariovistus. 

9.  The  Belgians'  and  Gauls'  method-of-attack  was  the 
same. 

10.  They  came  to  discuss  with  him  about  their  safety 
and  (the  safety)  of  all. 

11.  The  arms  and  standards  of  the  Gauls  differ  greatly 
from  ours. 

1  Write  in  two  ways.  2  jgg^ 
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12.  All  these  fields,  which  extend  a  hundred  miles,  are 
the  Germans'.  

13.  The  fields  across  the  Rhine  are  the  Germans',  but 
the  Germans  also  have  fields  and  homes  in  Gaul. 

14.  Caesar  removed  from  sight  his  own  and  his  lieu- 
tenants' horses. 

15.  "  This  part  of  Gaul  is  not  the  Roman  people's,  but 
mine,"  replied  Ariovistus. 

16.  It  is  an  eight  days'  journey  from  the  land  of  the 
Germans  to  our  province. 

17.  Caesar   seemed  to  think   that  Gaul   was  not  the 
Gauls',  but  his. 

18.  This  nation  cannot  defend  its  own  towns,  yet  they 
want  to  seize  their  neighbors'  towns. 

19.  All  the  centurions  which  Caesar  had  were  experi- 
enced in  war. 

20.  Those  centurions  who  are  so  skillful  in  military 
affairs  were  Caesar's. 

21.  Caesar  used  to  write  letters  to  the  Roman  senate 
about  his  and  his  army's  victories. 

22.  The  women  who   had   children   at  home   begged 
Caesar  to  defend  them. 

23.  Certain    soldiers  had   neither    shields   nor  swords 
during  the  whole  battle. 

24.  The  town  has  many  defenders,  nevertheless  we  no 
longer  have  any  hope  of  defending  (it). 

506.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  The  Germans  have  towns  across  the  Rhine.  Use 
the  dative  of  the  possessor  and  give  in  all  tenses  of  the  in- 
dicative. 
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3.  You  have  lands  in  Gaul. 

4.  I  had  a  home  in  Gaul. 


2.    Those  towns  were  the  Germans'. 

Use  the  dative  of  the  pos- 
sessor^ and  give  in  all 
persons  of  the  tense  in- 
dicated. 

5.  They  have  left  their  (own)  towns. 

6.  They  are  seizing  their  neighbors'  towns. 

7.  These  lands  are  the  Gauls',  not  ours. 

8.  Each  one  looked  out  for  his  (own),  not  the  army's 
safety. 

9.  It  is  your  (duty),  soldiers,  to  defend  us. 

10.    These  towns  are  not  yours,  Caesar  ;  you  have  towns 
in  Italy. 

LESSON  XXIII 

CUM'CIiATJSHS:    TEMPORAL,  CAUSAL,  CONCESSIVE 

507.  References  : 

1.  Cum  Temporal :    277,  278.  3.  Cum  Concessive  :    315. 

2.  Cum  Causal :    292.  4.   Order  of  Words :    421. 

508.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  When  the  Belgians  had  been  defeated  and  the  Ger- 
mans had  been  driven  out,  Caesar  decided  to  set  out  for 
Illyricum. 

2.  But  when  he  was  preparing  to  go,  a  sudden  war 
arose  in  Gaul. 

3.  The  Veneti  had  begun  this  war  during  the  winter 
when  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  in  their  power. 

4.  Since  he  did  not  dare  to  neglect  this  wrong,  Caesar 
returned  again  into  Gaul. 

5.  When  he  arrived  in  the  territory  of  the  Veneti, 
they  were  already  preparing  to  defend  their  towns. 
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6.  Since  they  had  very  many  boats,  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  subdue  them. 

7.  But  although  he  had  few  boats,  Caesar  prepared  to 
carry  on  war  with  them. 

8.  When  he  had  collected  as  many  boats  as  possible,  he 
began  to  attack  their  towns  and  islands. 

9.  Although  he  captured  many  of  their  towns,  he  could 
not  at  first  conquer  the  Veneti  themselves. 

10.  Finally,  however,  when  he  had  captured  a  great 
number  of  their  ships,  they  surrendered. 

11.  When  their  ships  are  captured,^  the  enemy  will  not 
be  able  to  defend  their  towns. 

12.  Since  the  Veneti  have  been  defeated,  we  shall  go 
into  winter  quarters  in  this  maritime  state. 


13.  Although  there  were  these  difficulties  of  waging 
war,  still  many  things  urged  Caesar  on. 

14.  When  these  things  had  been  reported  to  Caesar,  he 
ordered  ships  to  be  collected. 

15.  When  the  Veneti  learn  of  Caesar's  arrival,  they  will 
send  ambassadors  to  him. 

16.  Since  they  have  held  our  ambassadors,  we  cannot 
make  peace  with  them. 

17.  Although  all  these  things  have  happened,  yet  they 
will  fight  with  us. 

18.  Since  the  height  of  their  ships  is  so  great,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  harm  them. 

19.  When  Caesar  set  out,  we  were  preparing  to  winter 
in  that  district. 

iCf.  212. 
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20.  When  we  are  in  Gaul,  we  always  remain  in  that 
city  several  days. 

21.  When  Caesar  was  setting  out  for  Illyricum,  he  was 
informed  of  this  war. 

22.  Since  we  now  have  sufficient  ships,  we  shall  attack 
the  towns  of  the  Veneti. 

23.  Since  the  Veneti  have  lost  so  many  men,  they  will 
surrender  immediately  and  send  back  our  ambassadors. 

24.  Although  the  Veneti  have  fought  with  great  cour- 
age, they  will  be  deprived  of  their  arms. 

509.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  When  Caesar  is  in  Gaul.       Give   in   the  present^ 
imperfect^  and  future. 

2.  Since  the  enemy  have 

many  ships. 

3.  Although     they     are 

fighting  bravely. 

4.  After  1  the  war  is  finished,  we  shall  return  home. 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  was  already  in  the 
city. 

6.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  been  defeated,  we  surrender. 

7.  Caesar  sent  men  to  attack  the  town.      Give  in  jive 
\ways. 

8.  I  have  a  sword.      Use    the   dative  of  the  possessor 
and  conjugate  in  the  present  indicative. 

9.  For  the  purpose  of  returning.     For  the  purpose  of- 
drawing  up  a  line  of  battle.     To  seek  peace  they  came. 

10.    A  place  suitable  for  a  camp.     A  place  next  to  the 
river.     A  man  desirous  of  peace. 

1  Use  cum. 


Give  in  all  tenses  except 
the  future  and  future 
perfect. 
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LESSON   XXIV 

PARTICIPLES 

510.  References: 

1.  Formation  and  Use  of  Participles  :  359-361. 

2.  Tenses  of  Participles :  360-365. 

3.  Participles  used  for  Clauses :  375,  1-6. 

511.  Explanations: 

1.  Do  not  confuse  the  participle  which  is  used  purely 
as  an  adjective  by  itself  and  the  forms  in  -ing  and  -ed 
which  are  parts  of  the  compound  verb  in  English. 

Participle 
Flowing  water.  A  wounded  soldier. 

Compound  Verb 
The  water  is-flowing.  The  soldier  has-been-wounded. 

2.  As  regards  the  tense  of  the  participle,  much  more 
exactness  must  be  observed  in  Latin  than  in  English. 
In  English  we  frequently  employ  the  present  participle 
where  the  perfect  is  necessary  in  Latin.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  deponent  verbs,  e.g.^ 

Addressing  his  soldiers,  Caesar  began  battle. 
Caesar  suos  cohortdtus  proelium  commisit. 

Here  "addressing,"   a   present   participle    in    English, 

really  represents  an  action  which  took  place  before   he 

began  battle  and  therefore   means    "having  addressed." 

Hence  the  perfect  participle  must  be  employed  in  Latin. 

512.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  Led  on  by  these  things,  the  Venelli  hastened  to  the 
camp  of  Sabinus. 

2.  There  the  Romans,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  were 
awaiting  their  attack. 


1 
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3.  Sabinus,  addressing  his  men,  gave  the  signal  for 
battle. 

4.  The   soldiers,   being    eager   for   battle,   had   been 
awaiting  the  signal. 

5.  Then  they  made  an  attack  upon  the  Venelli  (who 
were)^  coming  (up), 

6.  The   enemy,  hampered  by  the  things  which  they 
were  carrying,  were  easily  repulsed. 

7.  Our  men  pursued  those  (who  were)^  withdrawing 
from  the  contest. 

8.  Overtaking   them    exhausted   with   wounds,  they 
killed  a  large  number  of  them. 

9.  Crassus  (who  had  been)^  sent  by  Caesar  led  his 
army  into  the  territory  of  the  Sotiates. 

10.  There  he  easily  conquered  all  who  dared  ^  to'  meet 
him. 

11.  He  attacked  a  town  of  the  Sotiates  (which  was)  ^ 
exceptionally  (well)  fortified  by  nature. 

12.  Adiatunnus,  a  leader  of  the  Sotiates,   attempted  ^ 
to  make  a  sally,  (but)  was  driven  back  into  the  town. 


13.  (Although)  he  (was)  ^  defeated  and  driven  back 
into  the  town,  he  was  not  killed. 

14.  When  the  town  had  been  captured,  the  barbarians 
alarmed  by  this  sent  for  aid. 

15.  Crassus  being  informed  of  this,  decided  to  fight  on 
the  following  day. 

16.  On  that  day  the  troops  (were)  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle  (and)  ^  awaited  the  enemy. 

1  Omit  the  words  in  parenthesis  and  use  a  participle. 

2  Use  a  participle. 
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17.  But     the     enemy,    fearing    the     Roman   soldiers, 
remained  in  camp. 

18.  Then  Crassus  led  his  soldiers  (who  were)  ^  eager 
to  fight  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

19.  But  the   soldiers  of  the  enemy  (who  had  been)  ^ 
stationed  on  the  fortifications  defended  the  camp  bravely. 

20.  But  one  part  of  the  city  (which  had)  ^  not  (been) 
fortified  with  the  same  care  was  captured  by  the  Romans. 

21.  Then  the  shouts  of  our  men,  heard  by  the  enemy, 
frightened  them  and  they  betook  themselves  to  flight. 

22.  Our  cavalry  pursued  them  as  they  fled.  ^ 

23.  Overtaking   them,  they  killed  a  large  number  of 
those  (who  were)  ^  fleeing. 

24.  The   rest   of   the  Aquitanians,  being  informed  of 
this  battle,  voluntarily  surrendered  to  Crassus. 

513.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  A  wounded  soldier.     Decline  this  phrase, 

2.  A  fleeing  soldier.     Decline  this  phrase. 

3.  These  men  were  killed  (while)  setting  out  from 
the  city. 

4.  Setting  out  from  the  city,  they  marched  into  Gaul. 

5.  Of  those  (who  had  been)  captured,  a  few  escaped. 

6.  (Although)    I    (have   been)    defeated,  I  will   not 
surrender. 

7.  (If  he  is)  captured,  he  will  be  killed. 

8.  (Since)  they  had  been  defeated,  they  sought  peace. 

9.  Fearing  treachery,  Caesar  kept  his  soldiers  in  camp. 
10.    He  was  wounded  while  he  was  fighting. 

^  Omit  the  words  in  parenthesis  and  use  a  participle. 
2  Use  a  participle. 
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LESSON    XXV 
ablative  absolute 

514.  References  : 

1.  Review  Participles :  359-364,375,511. 

2.  The  Ablative  Absolute  :  369,  372,  373. 

3.  Ablative  Absolute  w^ithout  a  Participle  :  370. 

4.  Ablative  Absolute  for  Glauses  :  371. 

515.  Explanation  : 

Learn  by  heart  the  following  phrases  : 

[His  rebus  cognitis,  after  this  was  found  out  {these  things  having  been 
found  out).- 

Is  rebus  gestis,  when  this  had  been  done  (these  things  having  been  done). 
locbello  confecto,  ivhen  this  war  had  been  finished  {this  war  having  been 

finished). 
I5c  proelio  confecto,  when  this  battle  had  been  fought  (this  battle  having 

been  finished). 

le  invito,  against  my  will,  without  my  consent  (I  being  unwilling). 
paesare  consule,  in  the  consulship  of  Caesar  (Caesar  being  consul), 
lesare  duce,  under  the  leadership  of  Caesar  (Caesar  being  leader). 
Ms  immortalibus  ducibus,  under  the  guidance  of  the  immortal  gods  (the 
immortal  gods  being  leaders). 

516.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  In  the  consulship  of  Crassus  and  Pompey  the  Usipe- 
}s,  a  tribe  of  Germans,  had  come  to  the  Rhine. 

2.  The  Menapii  who  inhabited  this  region,  abandon- 
ig  their  towns,  crossed  the  Rhine  to  their  kinsmen. 

3.  By  placing  many  garrisons,  they  made  ^  it  impossi- 
)le  for  the  Usipetes  to  cross  the  Rhine. 

4.  At  last  the  Usipetes,  abandoning  the  hope  of  cross- 
ig,  departed  from  the  river. 

5.  When  the  Menapii  heard  this,  they  crossed  the  Rhine 
their  former  homes. 


"  made  it  impossible  for  "  =  "  made  it  so  that  the  Menapii  could 


not. 
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6.  The  Usipetes,  however,  after  marching  for  three 
days,  returned  in  one  night. 

7.  Then,  making  a  sudden  attack,  they  crushed  the 
Menapii,  seized  their  boats,  and  crossed  the  Rhine  into 
Gaul. 

8.  Many  thousands  of  Germans  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  several  years  before  against  Caesar's  will. 

9.  Caesar  had  destroyed  a  large  part  of  these  and 
driven  the  rest  across  the  Rhine  into  Germany. 

10.  Upon  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  Usipetes,  Caesar 
returned  to  the  army  earlier  than  he  was  accustomed. 

11.  After  he  had  brought  together  a  grain  supply  and 
chosen  his  cavalry,  he  started  toward  the  Germans. 

12.  The  Germans,  learning  of  Caesar's  arrival,  sent  an 
embassy  to  confer  with  him. 


13.  These  ambassadors  spoke  with  Caesar  in  the  pres- 
ence^ of  many  soldiers. 

14.  They  begged  that,  after  hearing  their  reasons  for  ^ 
coming,  he  would  allow  them  to  remain  in  Gaul. 

15.  Caesar,  with  all  the  ambassadors  listening,  said  that 
no  fields  were  vacant  in  Gaul. 

16.  For  he  knew  that,  if^  fields  were  granted  to  one 
tribe,  other  tribes  of  Germans  would  cross  the  Rhine. 

17.  He  therefore  ordered  the  leaders  of  the  Germans 
to  collect  their  forces  and  return  to  Germany. 

18.  Since  our  cavalry  has  been  sent  away,  we  shall  not 
begin  battle. 


^  "many  soldiers  (being)  present."  ^  xjse  the  ablative  absolute. 

2  "of." 
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19.  Although  our  camp  had  been  placed  in  an  unfavor- 
able position,  they  did  not  dare  to  make  an  attack  on  us. 

20.  If  this  battle  is  announced  across  the  Rhine,  the 
rest  of  the  Germans  will  not  dare  to  cross. 

21.  Since   the  work   of    fortifying  was   finished,    our 
(soldiers)  did  not  fear  an  attack. 

22.  Labienus  drew  up  his  line  of  battle  and  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 

23.  This  one  legion  was  easily  conquered  because  the 
camp  was  pitched  in  an  unfavorable  position. 

24.  Although  many  desired  to  fight,  Caesar  was  un- 
willing to  begin  battle. 

517.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  In  the  consulship  of  Crassus  and  Pompey. 

2.  In  our  consulship.  In  your  consulship.  In  my 
consulship. 

3.  Under  his  leadership.     Under  my  leadership. 

4.  He  spoke,  many  being  present.  He  spoke  in  the 
presence  of  many.  He  spoke  in  the  presence  of  a  few. 
He  spoke  in  my  presence.     He  spoke  in  your  presence. 

5.  Having  finished  his  work,  he  went  home.  He  fin- 
ished his  work  and  went  home. 

6.  Saying  this,  he  departed.  When  he  had  said  this, 
he  departed.     He  said  this  and  departed. 

7.  Though  he  had  finished  his  work,  he  remained. 
Since  he  had  finished  his  work,  he  went  home. 

8.  He  was  unwilling  to  speak  while  many  were  lis- 
tening. 

9.  Since  so  great  a  number  desired  (it),  he  spoke. 
10,    Though  the  rest  were  fleeing,  he  remained. 
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LESSON   XXVI 

THE  PASSIVE   PERIPHRASTIC 

518.  References: 

1.  Formation  of  the  Passive  Periphrastic :  383. 

2.  Dative  of  Agent :  384. 

3.  Uses  of  the  Passive  Periphrastic  :  385-386. 

519.  Explanations: 

1.  The  gerundive  or  verbal  adjective  may  be  trans- 
lated as  follows: 

Homo  laudandus,  a  man  to-be-praised. 
Homo  timendus,  a  man  to-be-feared. 

When  this  gerundive  is  combined  with  the  verb  sum, 

we    get    the   passive    periphrastic   conjugation,  which  is 

variously  translated. 

Hie  homd  laudandus  est,  this  man  is  to-be-praised,  must  be  praised,  ought 

to  be  praised. 
Hie  homo  timendus  erat,  this  man  loas  to-be-feared,  had  to  be  feared, 

ought  to  have  been  feared. 
Haec  urbs  defendenda  est,  this  city  is  to-be-defended,  must  be  defended, 

ought  to  be  defended. 

2.  Deponent  verbs  take  on  a  passive  meaning  in  the 
gerundive  form  and  in  the  passive  periphrastic  conju- 
gation. 

Exercitus  hostium  sequendus  est,  the  army  of  the  enemy  must  be  followed. 

520.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  Caesar  said  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Usipetes, 
"Your  tribe  must  not  remain  in  Gaul." 

2.  I  ought  not  to  grant,  especially  to  so  great  a  mul- 
titude, the  privilege  of  settling  in  Gaul. 

3.  Therefore  you  must  return  to  the  lands  whence  you 
have  come. 
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4.  The  ambassadors  themselves  made  no  promises,^ 
but  said  that  they  had  to  report  Caesar's  orders  to  their 
(countrymen). 

5.  Meanwhile  you,  Caesar,  ought  not  to  come  (any) 
nearer  with  your  army. 

6.  You  ought  to  remain  here ;  in  this  place  you 
ought  to  await  our  answer. 

7.  Caesar  decided  that  not  even  this  (request)  ought 
to  be  granted. 

8.  If  I  delay  2  here,  I  shall  afterward  have  to  con- 
tend with  an  enemy  (that  is)  better  ^  prepared. 

9.  For  these  Germans  will  not  think  that  they  must 
return  to  Germany  at  my  command. 

10.  Caesar   therefore  decided  that  he  ought  to  fight- 
it-out  with  the  Germans  as  soon  as  possible. 

11.  All   the   hostages  which   you  have  received  from 
our  allies  must  be  returned  at  once. 

12.  All  who  go  forth  from  their  territories  will  have 
to  undergo  many  hardships. 


13.  We  must  urge  our  soldiers  not  to  fear  the  enemy. 

14.  We   must   not  longer  delay,  for  we   cannot  con- 
quer by  delaying. 

15.  The  enemy  must  be   given  no  time  for  adopting 
plans. 

16.  We  ought  not   to  lay  waste    the   fields   of   these 
men,  for  they  are  friends  of  the  Romans. 

17.  Since  we  have  no  boats,  we  must  try  to  cross  by 
fords. 

^  "  made  no  promises  "  =  "  promised  nothing."      ^  u  more  prepared." 
2  Cf.  212. 

M 
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18.  Our   soldiers   must   seize    the   heights  which  the 
enemy  now  hold. 

19.  At^  the  beginning   of   a  battle   a  general  ought 
to  encourage  his  soldiers. 

20.  You  ought  not   to   abandon   an   excellently  forti- 
fied camp. 

21.  We  must  destroy  all  hope  of   returning   home  if 
we  wish  our  soldiers  to  remain. 

22.  The    town's    fortifications    must  be  strengthened, 
for  the  enemy  is  not  far  away. 

23.  The    soldiers    must    not    go    far    from    camp,  for 
about  a  thousand  horsemen  are  at  hand. 

24.  We   must   not   hesitate  to  lead  our  troops  across 
this  river. 

521.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  His  commands  must  be  executed  at  once. 

2.  You  must  not  lay  waste  these   fields.       G-ive  in 
each  person  and  number  of  this  tense. 

3.  Caesar  often  had  to  fight  with  the  Germans. 

4.  One  nation  has  been  defeated,  soon  another  will 
have  to  be  defeated. 

5.  Our  soldiers  must  abandon  this  camp. 

6.  They  must  not  remain  (any)  longer  in  this  place. 
G-ive  sentence  6  in  each  person  and  number. 

7.  Caesar  said  that  all  hostages  must  be  returned. 

8.  I  think  that  our  men  ought  to  seize  the  heights. 
•^     9.    I  think  that  we  ought  to  start  at  once. 

10.    The  centurions  ought  to  encourage  their  soldiers. 


Cf.  16' 
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LESSON   XXVII 
complex  sentences  in  indirect  discourse 

522.  References: 

1.  Review  333,  337-340,  467. 

2.  Complex  Sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse :  346-348. 

3.  Review  Sequence  of  Tenses  :  242-246,  248,  250. 

523.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1  a.  During  almost  all  the  wars  which  had  arisen  in 
Gaul  help  was  sent  by  the  Britons. 

h.  Caesar  knows  that  during  almost  all  the  wars  which 
had  arisen  in  Gaul  help  was  sent  by  the  Britons. 

c.  Caesar  knows  that  during  almost  all  the  wars  which 
had  arisen  in  Gaul  help  had  been  sent  by  the  Britons. 

2  a.  He  decides  to  lead  the  army  which  he  has  into 
Britain. 

h.  We  hear  that  he  decides  to  lead  the  army  which 
he  has  into  Britain. 

c.  We  heard  that  he  decided  to  lead  the  army  which 
he  had  into  Britain. 

3  a.  I  shall  send  a  man  whom  I  trust  to  explore  the 
island. 

h.  Caesar  says  that  he  will  send  a  man  whom  he  trusts 
to  explore  the  island. 

c.  Caesar  said  that  he  would  send  a  man  whom  he 
trusted  to  explore  the  island. 

4.  At  that  time  ambassadors  of  the  Morini  came  to 
Caesar  and  promised  that  they  would  do  what  he 
demanded. 

5.  Caesar  says  that  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  behind 
his  back  enemies  who  were  so  powerful. 
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6.  Therefore  he  told  them  that  he  would  receive  in^ 
surrender  those  who  had  gent  the  embassy. 

7.  Caesar  writes  that  he  set  out  from  Gaul  with  the 
ships  which  he  had  gathered  from  all  sides. 

8.  When  he  was  approaching  Britain,  he  saw  that  all 
the  hills  which  were  near  the  shore  were  covered  with 
armed  men. 

9.  For  the  Britons  had  learned  that  Caesar  would 
come  to  Britain  when  he  had  conquered  Gaul. 

10.  Therefore  Caesar  says  that  he  will  wait  at  anchor 
for  the  ships  which  are  coming  from  the  other  harbor. 

11.  But  he  did  not  know  that  the  ships  which  he  was 
waiting  for  had  been  held  (back)  by  the  wind. 

12.  We  know  that  both  the  war  galleys  and  the  trans- 
ports were  held  (back)  by  the  wind  and  tide. 

13.  Caesar  said  that  when  these  ships  came  he  would 
proceed  about  seven  miles  from  that  place. 

14.  But  he  writes  that  when  the  Romans  tried  to  dis- 
embark, the  Britons  made  an  attack. 

15.  He  noticed  that  his  (men)  who  were  disembarking 
with  difficulty  in  the  waves  were  hard  pressed  by  the 
enemy. 

16.  He  tells  us  that  the  man  who  was  carrying  the 
standard  of  the  tenth  legion  encouraged  the  soldiers 
thus. 

17.  "We  are  fighting,"  he  said,  "with  fierce  barbarians 
who  are  unskilled  in  war." 

18.  Caesar  writes  that  the  soldiers  who  heard  these 
words  began  to  fight  with  greater  zeal. 

i"into." 


I 
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19.  But  he  says  that  since  the  soldiers  were  not  able 
to  get  a  firm  footing,  they  were  thrown  into  confusion. 

20.  Nevertheless  the  Britons  were  finally  defeated,  and 
Caesar  says  that  they  sent  ambassadors  to  beg  for  peace. 

21.  They  said  that  they  would  send  hostages  to  him  if 
he  desired. 

22.  Besides  they  promised  that  they  would   do  what 
he  ordered. 

23.  Caesar  said  that  he  would  receive  them  in  surrender 
when  they  sent  the  hostages. 

24.  The  Brmbassadors  replied  that  they  would  report  to 
the  Britons  what  he  had  said. 

524.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  I  will  do  what  you  wish. 

2.  He  has  sent  men  to  find  this  out. 

3.  They  were  leading  the  troops 
which  they  had. 

4.  You  had  asked  what  we  were 
doing. 

5.  I   am    doing  what   you   have 
ordered. 


Put  each  one  of 
these  sentences  in 
indirect  discourse 
after  each  tense  of 
dico. 


i/ 


6.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  soldiers  which  you  have 
will  disembark. 

7.  He  said  that  the  soldiers  which  he  had  with  him 
had  been  armed. 

8.  "  These  war  galleys,"  they  say,  "  will  be  captured." 

9.  They  say  that  these  war  galleys  will  be  captured. 
"^10.    Who  knows  why  the  soldiers  cannot  gain  a  firm      '•^ 
foothold  ? 
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LESSON  XXVIII 

ABLATIVE  "WITH    tJTOB,  ETC. —REVIEW  OF  THE 
ABLATIVE   CASE 

525.  References: 

1.  Ablative  with  Utor,  etc. :    165. 

2.  Review  127-131,  133-136,  138-144,  146-153,  157-161,  167-168. 

526.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  When  they  had  enjoyed  peace  for  a  few  days,  the 
ships  in  which  the  horsemen  were  being  transported 
arrived. 

2.  But  when  these  were  approaching  the  shore,  they 
were  driven  back  by  a  storm. 

3.  On  that  night  many  of  the  ships  were  filled  with 
water,  so  that  Caesar  could  not  use  them. 

4.  Learning  of  this,  the  Britons  thought  that  our 
men  had  been  cut  off  from  their  supplies. 

5.  For  the  food  which  the  Romans  lived  on  was 
beginning  to  fail  them. 

6.  The  Britons  even  hoped  that  they  would  get  pos- 
session of  Caesar's  camp  and  baggage. 

7.  But  Caesar's  soldiers  repaired  the  ships  with  so 
great  zeal  that  in  a  short  time  they  were  fit  for  sailing. 

8.  Meanwhile  one  of  the  legions  had  gone  a  little  too 
far  from  the  camp  and  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 

9.  The  soldiers  of  this  legion  were  so  crowded 
(together)  that  they  were  unable  to  use  their  swords. 

10.    (Though)  alarmed  by  this  circumstance,^  the  sol- 
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diers    were    performing    their    duty    with    the    greatest 
bravery. 

11.  On  Caesar's  arrival  the  enemy  halted  and  our 
troops  began  to  recover  from  fear. 

12.  At  length  using  their  swords  and  javelins,  they  put 
the  enemy  to  flight. ^ 

13.  Storms  followed  for  several  days,  so  that  the 
Romans  were  kept  from  battle. 

14.  Meantime  the  Britons  sent  messengers  in  all  direc- 
tions and  summoned  aid. 

15.  Then,  collecting  a  large  multitude  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  they  came  to  gain  possession  of  the  camp  of 
the  Romans. 

16.  But  our  men  easily  defeated  them  and  drove  them 
some  in  one  direction,  others  in  another. 

17.  On  the  next  day  ambassadors  sent  by  the  enemy 
came  to  Caesar  to  beg  peace. 

18.  Although  they  had  employed  treachery  against  him, 
Caesar  received  them  in  surrender. 

19.  Then  securing  suitable  weather,  he  set  sail  a  little 
after  midnight. 

20.  All  of  the  ships  came  safe  to  the  shore  of  Gaul. 

21.  But  the  Morini,  led  on  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  sur- 
rounded the  soldiers  of  two  boats. 

22.  The  Romans  fought  with  the  greatest  valor  for 
more  than  four  hours. 

23.  This  fight  was  reported  to  Caesar,  and  he  immedi- 
ately sent  the  cavalry  to  aid  his  (men). 

1  in  fugam  do,  put  .  .  .  to  flight. 
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24.    On  the   arrival  of  the  horsemen  the  enemy  were 
terrified  and  fled. 

527.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  We   have  gained  possession  of  the  camp;    of  the 
baggage;  of  the  town;  of  the  village;  of  the  city. 

2.  We  cannot  use  our  ships;  our  swords;  our  javelins; 
our  shields. 

3.  They  enjoy  life;  liberty;  friendship;  peace. 

4.  He  has  performed  his  duty;  the  task. 

5.  They  light  with  javelins;    with  the  enemy;    with 
great  courage;  with  us. 

6.  He  has  done  this  in  accordance  with  the  laws. 

7.  This  road  is  many  miles  longer  than  the  other. 

8.  They  surpass  us  in  courage.     They  remain  in  the 
city  in  the  summer. 

9.  The  army  will  set  out  from  the  city;  from  Rome; 
from  the  city  of  Rome. 

10.    On   the   eighth   day.     Within   eight    days.      For 
eight  days. 


SPECIAL   VOCABULARIES 


PART   I 
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altus,  -a,  -um,  deep,  high. 
angustus,  -a,  -um,  narrow. 
coniuratio,    -onis,    f.,    conspiracy; 

coniurationem    facio,    form    a 

conspiracy. 
contendo,  -ere,  contendl,  conten- 

tum,   hasten;    struggle,  contend, 

fight. 
contineo,   -ere,    continul,   conten- 

tum,  hold  in,  shut  in,  hem  in, 

bound. 
contra,     prep,     with    ace.     case, 

against. 
copiae,     -arum,     f.     pi.,      troops, 

forces. 
divide,  -ere,  divlsl,  divlsum,  sepa- 
rate, divide. 
exspecto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  await, 

wait  for.     With  ace.  case, 
facilis,     -e,     easy;      facile,     adv., 

easily. 
finis,  -is,  m.,  end,  limit,  boundary; 

fines,    -ium,    m.    pi.,    territory, 

country,  land. 
flumen,  fiuminis,  n.,  river. 
gero,  -ere,  gessi,  gestum,  carry  on, 

wage;    bellum  gero,  wage  war. 
iam,  adv.,  now,  already. 
imports,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  bring 

in,  import. 


incol6,  -ere,  incolui,  — ,  in- 
habit, live  in,  dwell.  With  ace. 
case. 

maneS,  -ere,  mansi,  mansurus, 
remain,  stay. 

mercator,   -oris,   m.,   merchant. 

nam,   conj.,  for. 

provincia,  -ae,  f.,  province. 

saepe,   adv.,  often. 

vinc6,  -ere,  vici,  victum,  conquer, 
defeat. 


LESSON   II 
alius,   alia,   aliud,   another,   other; 

alius  ,  .  .  alius,  one  .  .  .  another. 

Cf.  56. 
alter,    altera,    alterum,    the   other 

(of  two);    alter   .   .   ,  alter,   the 

one   .    .    .   the  other.     Cf.    56. 
appellS,    -are,    -avi,    -atum,    call, 

call  by  name,  name. 
voco,     -are,     -avi,     -atum,     call, 

summon. 
certus,     -a,     -um,     certain,    sure, 

fixed;     certiorem    facio     (make 

more  certain),  inform.     Cf.  67- 

68.     certior  fio    (be  made  more 

certain),  be  informed. 
convoco,    -are,   -avi,    -atum,    call 

together,  summon. 
deligo,     -ere,     delegi,     delectum, 

choose,  appoint.     Cf.  67-68. 
169 
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exercitus,  -us,  m.,  army. 

finitimus,  -a,  -um,  neighboring; 
fmitimus,  -i,  m.,  neighbor. 

fio,  fieri,  f actus  sum  (pass,  of 
facio),  be  made,  be  done,  be- 
come.    Cf.  58. 

habed,  -ere,  habui,  habitum,  have, 
hold,    consider.     Cf.    67-68. 

imperator,  -oris,  m.,  general,  com- 
mander. 

itaque,  therefore,  and  so. 

iter,  itineris,  n.,  road,  way,  route, 
march. 

magistratus,  -us,  m.,  magistrate, 
officer;    magistracy,   office. 

nobilis,  -e,  noble,  of  high  birth. 

occupo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  seize, 
capture. 

potens,  potentis,  powerful. 

puto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  think, 
consider.     Cf.  67-68. 

quod,  conj.,  because. 

regnum,  -i,  n,,  royal  power,  king- 
dom. 

videor,  videri,  visus  sum,  seem. 
Cf.  58. 

LESSON   III 

adduco,  -ere,  adduxi,  adductum, 
lead  on,  influence. 

auctoritas,  -tatis,  f.,  prestige,  in- 
fluence. 

consilium,  -i,  n.,  plan;  consilium 
capio,  adopt  a  plan. 

differs,  differre,  distuli,  dilatum, 
differ. 

exe6,  exire,  exii,  exitum,  go  out, 
go  forth. 

fugiS,  fugere,  fugi,  fugitum,  flee. 

gladius,  -i,  m.,  sword. 

ingens,  ingentis,  great,  huge. 


latitude,  -dinis,  f.,  width,  breadth. 

lex,  legis,  f.,  law. 

lingua,   -ae,   f.,    tongue,   language. 

multitude,  -dinis,  f.,  multitude, 
great  number,   number. 

oppugno,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  attack, 
assail. 

oratio,  -onis,  f.,  speech;  orationem 
habed,  deliver  a  speech. 

pax,  pacis,  f.,  peace. 

pilum,   -i,  n.,  javelin. 

proficiscor,  proficisci,  profectus 
sum,  set  out,  start. 

supero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  over- 
come,   excel,    conquer,    surpass. 

virtus,  -tutis,  f.,  valor,  courage, 
bravery. 

LESSON    IV 

centurio,  -onis,  m.,  centurion. 

coUis,  -is,  m.,  hill. 

conicio,  conicere,  conieci,  coniec- 
tum,  throw,  hurl. 

convenio,  convenire,  conveni,  con- 
ventum,  come  together,  assemble, 
gather. 

egredior,  egredi,  egressus  sum, 
go  out,  go  forth,  come  out,  come 
forth. 

induco,  inducere,  induxi,  induc- 
tum,  lead  on,  influence. 

interficio,  interficere,  interfeci, 
interfectum,  kill. 

legio,  -onis,  f.,  legion. 
I  litterae,  -arum,  f.   pi.,   letter,   dis- 
patch. 

murus,  -i,  m.,  wall. 

nuntio,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  report, 
announce. 

nuntius,  -i,  m.,  message,  messen- 
ger. 
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pello,     pellere,     pepuli,     pulsum, 

drive,  rout. 
pono,     ponere,     posui,     positum, 

place;   castra  pono,  pitch  camp, 

encamp. 
castra     moveo      (movere,     movl, 

motum),     move     camp,     break 

camp. 
reduce,  reducere,    reduxl,  reduc- 

tum,   lead  hack. 
ripa,  -ae,  f.,  hank  (of  a  river). 
scutum,  -I,  n.,  shield. 
silva,  -ae,  f.,  wood,  forest. 
statim,  adv.,  immediately,  straight- 
way, at  once. 
tribunus,  -i,  m.,  tribune. 

LESSON  V 
a,  ab,  prep,  with  abl.  case,  from, 

away  from,  from  the  vicinity  of. 

Cf.   198. 
ad,  prep,  with  ace.  case,  to,  near, 

to   the   vicinity   of.     Cf.    198. 
coUocS,   -are,   -avi,   -a turn,   place, 

station. 
domus,  -us,  f.,  house,  home.     Cf. 

194. 
educo,   educere,  eduxl,   eductum, 

lead  out,  lead  forth. 
fere,  adv.,  almost.    Usually  placed 

after  the   word  modified.     Cf. 

411. 
fortuna,  -ae,  f.,  fortune,  lot. 
hiberna,    -orum,    n.    pi.,    winter 

quarters. 
incendo,    incendere,    incendl,    in- 

censum,  burn,  set  fire  to. 
legatio,  -onis,  f.,  embassy. 
magnum  iter,  magnl  itineris,  n., 

forced  march. 
perterreo,     perterrere,     perterrui, 


perterritum,       frighten       (thor- 
oughly). 
praesidium,  -I,  n.,  garrison,  guard, 

protection. 
redeo,  redire,  redii,    reditum,  go 

back,  return. 
revertor,  reverti,  reversus  sum  or 

reverti,  reversum,  go  back,  come 

back,  return. 
rus,  ruris,  n.,  country  (as  opposed 

to  the  city).     Cf.  194. 
tempto,     -are,     -avi,     -atum,   try, 

attempt. 
terra  marique,  on  land  and  sea. 

Cf.  189. 
totus,  -a,  -um,  whole,  entire,  all. 
vicus,  -i,  m.,  village. 

LESSON  VI 

altitude,   -dinis,  f.,   height,   depth. 

animus,  -I,  m.,  mind,  opinion, 
disposition;  bono  animo,  well 
disposed;  inimicS  animo,  ill 
disposed,  hostile;  .  .  .  toward, 
in  with  the  ace.   case. 

caput,   capitis,  n.,  head. 

diligentia,   -ae,  f.,  diligence,   care. 

fides,  fidel,  f.,  faith,  reliability, 
honor. 

frumentum,    -i,    n.,    grain. 

gratia,  -ae,  f.,  favor,  influence, 
popularity. 

imperium,  -i,  n.,  command. 

intervallum,  -i,  n,,  distance,  in- 
terval. 

spatium,  -I,  n.,  space,  distance. 

labor,  -oris,  m.,  toil,  effort,  labor. 

magnitudo,  -dinis,  f.,  size,  great- 
ness. 

mille,  indecl.  adj.,  a  thousand; 
milia,   -ium,   n.    pi.,    thousands. 
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modus,     -i,     m.,     manner,     kind; 

eius  modi,    of  this   kind. 
mora,  -ae,  f.,  delay. 
6rd6,   ordinis,   m.,   rank,   class. 
passus,  -us,  m.,  pace,  step;    mille 

passus,  a  (Roman)  mile;  milia 

passuum,    (Roman)  miles. 
pes,  pedis,  m.,  foot. 
pondus,    ponderis,    n.,    weight. 
saxum,  -i,  n.,  stone,  rock. 
summus,  -a,  -um,  highest,  greatest, 

utmost. 
turris,  -is  (ace.  turrim,  abl.  turrl), 

f.,  tower. 

LESSON  VII 
cognosce,     cognoscere,     cognovl, 

cognitum,      learn,     find      out; 

know.     Cf.   209-210. 
concilium,  -i,  n.      ]  meeting,  coun- 
conventus,  -us,  m.  J    cil,  assembly. 
Conor,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  try,  attempt. 
cur,  whyf 
doceo,     docere,     docui,     doctum, 

teach,    explain.     Cf.    72. 
expugno,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  storm, 

take  by  storm,  capture. 
intellego,     intellegere,      intellexi, 

intellectum,      m.,     understand, 

know. 
iter  facio,  make  a  march,  march. 
neglego,   neglegere,   neglexl,   neg- 

lectum,  disregard,  neglect,  over- 
look. 
nem5  (gen.  nullius,    dat.  nemini, 

ace.   neminem,   abl.   nullo),   no 

one. 
officium,  -i,  n.,  duty. 
periculum,  -i,  n.,  danger. 
quaero,  quaerere,  quaesivi,  quae- 

situm,  ask,  inquire.     Cf.  72. 


quam,  adv.,  how.  Modifies  ad- 
jectives and  adverbs  especially. 

quantus,  -a,  -um,  how  great  f  how 
much  f  how  large  ? 

quisque,  quaeque,  quidque,  each, 
each  one. 

quo,  whither,  to  what  place.  With 
verbs  of  motion,  where. 

ubi,  where,  in  what  place. 

quot,  indecl.  numeral,  how  many  ? 

reperio,  reperire,  repperl,  reper- 
tum,  find  out,   discover. 

retineo,  retinere,  retinul,  reten- 
tum,   hold  back,   keep  back. 

LESSON  VIM 

adventus,  -us,  m.,  coming,  ar- 
rival, approach. 

aestas,  -tatis,  /.,  summer. 

complures.  -ia  (-a),  several,  many. 

eo,  adv.,  there,  to  that  place.  With 
verbs  of  motion. 

explorator,  -oris,  m.,  scout. 

hora,  -ae,  f.,   hour. 

ibi,  adv.,  there,  in  that  place. 
With  verbs  of  rest. 

lux,  lucis,  f.,  light;  prima  luce,  at 
daybreak. 

memoria,  -ae,  f.,  memory. 

mensis,   -is,   m.,   month. 

natio,  -onis,  f.,  race,  tribe,  nation, 
people. 

nox,  noetis,  f.,  night. 

occasus,  -us,  m.,  setting. 

pervenio,  pervenire,  perveni,  per- 
ventum,  come  through,  arrive, 
reach.     With  ad  and  ace.  case. 

posterus,  -a,  -um,  following,  next. 

praemitto,  praemittere,  praemisi, 
praemissum,  send  ahead,  send 
forward. 
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proximus,  -a,  -um,  next,  nearest. 
sol,  solis,  m.,  sun;    solis  occasus, 

the  setting  of  the  sun,  sunset. 
vigilia,  -ae,  f.,  watch  (a  portion  of 

the   night.     Cf.    175). 

LESSON   IX 

absum,     abesse,     afui,     afuturus, 

be  away,  be  distant,  be  absent. 
aedificium,   -i,   n.,   building. 
amplius,  adv.,  more.     Cf.  159. 
audax,    audacis,    bold,    daring. 
cotidie,   adv.,   daily,   every  day. 
defendo,    defendere,    defend!,    de- 

fensum,   defend,   protect. 
eques,     equitis,      m.,     horseman; 

equites,  -um,  m.  pi.,  horsemen, 

cavalry. 
equitatus,  -us,  m.,  cavalry.     With 

singular  verb, 
pedes,     peditis,     m.,  foot-soldier; 

pedites,     -um,     m.     pi.,     foot- 
soldiers,  infantry. 
peditatus,  -us,  m.,  infantry.     With 

singular  verb, 
factum,  -I,  n.,  deed,  act. 
fossa,    -ae,  f.,  trench,  foss,   ditch. 
longe,  adv.,  far;     comp.  longius, 

farther.     Cf.    159. 
minus,  adv.,  less.     Cf.  159. 
munitio,   -onis,   f.,  fortification. 
pateo,  patere,  patui,  — ,  be  open, 

extend. 
pauci,  paucae,  pauca,  few,  a  few. 
paulum,  -I,  n.,  little;   paulo,  adv., 

a  little. 
procedo,  procedere,  process!,  pro- 

cessum,  advance,  proceed. 
proelium,  -!,  n.,  battle;    proelium 

committo  (-ere,  -misi,  -mis-^^im), 

begin  battle,  join  battle. 


quanto  .  .  .  tanto,  the  (more)  .  .  . 

the  (more).     Cf.  162. 
relinquo,    relinquere,    rel!qui,    re- 

lictum,  leave,  abandon. 
spes,  spe!,  f.,  hope. 
timer,  -oris,  m.,  fear. 
valltun,  -!,  n.,  rampart. 

LESSON  X 

amitto,  amittere,  amis!,  amissum, 
lose. 

apud,  prep,  with  ace.  case,  near, 
at,    with,    among,    around. 

augeo,  augere,  aux!,  auctum, 
increase.     Transitive  verb. 

auxilium,   -!,   n.,   help,   aid. 

ceteri,  ceterae,  cetera,  the  other,  the 
rest  of;  ceteri,  as  a  noun,  the  rest. 

circima,  prep,  with  ace.  ease, 
around,  about. 

committo,  committere, 
commis!,  commissum 

permitto,      permittere, 
perm!s!,  permissum 

coniungS,  coniungere,  coniunx!, 
coniunctum,  join,  untie.  When 
the  English  verb  is  intransitive 
the  reflexive  must  be  used  in 
Latin. 

dedo,  dedere,  dedid!,  deditum, 
surrender,  give  up.  When  the 
English  verb  is  intransitive  the 
reflexive  must  be  used  in  Latin. 

equester,  equestris,  equestre,  cav- 
alry, of  the  cavalry. 

magnopere,  adv.,  greatly. 

maiores,  -um,  m.  pi.,  ancestors. 
Cf.  3. 

me  confers  (conferre,  contuli, 
collatum),  betake  myself,  go. 
Reflexive  verb. 


intrust. 
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poUiceor,  polliceri,  pollicitus  sum, 
promise. 

potestas,  -tatis,  f.,  power. 

recipi5,  recipere,  recepi,  receptum, 
take  back;  me  recipio,  /  with- 
draw.    Reflexive  verb. 

sequor,  sequi,  secutus  sum,  follow, 
pursue. 

timed,  -ere,  -ui,  — ,  fear,  be  afraid 

of. 
trado,  tradere,  tradidi,  traditum, 

hand  over,  give  over,  surrender. 
verus,  -a,  -um,  true. 

LESSON   XI 

amicitia,  -ae,  f.,  friendship. 

animadverto,  animadvertere,  ani- 
madvert!, animadversum,  no- 
tice; in  aliquem  animadverto, 
inflict  punishment  on  any  one, 
punish. 

celeritas,  -tatis,  f.,  speed,  swift- 
ness. 

cohors,   cohortis,  f.,   cohort. 

commoveo,  commovere,  com- 
movi,  commotum,  move,  alarm. 

consuetude,  -dinis,  f.,  custom, 
manner. 

difficultas,    -tatis,   f.,   difficulty. 

dolor,  -oris,  m.,  sorrow. 

impetus,  -us,  m.,  attack;  impetum 
in  aliquem  facio,  make  an  attack 
on  any  one. 

iniuria,  -ae,  f.,  wrong,  harm;  in- 
iuria,  unjustly,  wrongfully.  Cf. 
132. 

ius,  itjris,  n.,  right,  justice;  iure, 
rightly,  justly.     Cf.  132. 

iussus,  -us,  m.,  order,  command; 
iussu,  at  the  order;  iniussu, 
without  the  order.     Cf.  139. 


iuvo,    iuvare,   iuvl,    (iutum),   aid, 

help.     Cf.  81. 
liber,  libera,  liberum,  free. 
libero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  free,  set 

free. 
meritum,    -i,    n.,    deserts,    service; 

merits,     adv.,     deservedly.     Cf. 

132. 
mos,  moris,  m.,  custom,  manner. 
oro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  beg. 
permoveo,     permovere,     permovi, 

permotum,     move      thoroughly, 

alarm. 
quidam,       quaedam,        quiddam 

(quoddam),    certain,  a   certain. 

Cf.  51. 
sponte,   of  .  .  .  accord;   mea 

sponte,  of  my  own  accord,  etc. 
studium,  -i,  n.,  zeal,  eagerness. 
voluntas,     -tatis,    f.,    good     will, 

consent. 

LESSON   XII 

accipio,  accipere  accepi,  acceptum, 
receive. 

acies,  aciei,  f.,  line  (of  battle). 

arbitror,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  think, 
consider. 

averto,  avertere,  avert!,  aversum, 
turn  away,  turn  aside. 

conspicio,  conspicere,  conspexi, 
conspectum,  catch  sight  of,  see. 

dimitto,  dimittere,  d!mis!,  di- 
missum,  dismiss,  send  in  dif- 
ferent directions,   send  away. 

discedo,  discedere,  discess!,  dis- 
cessum,    depart,    withdraw. 

existimo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  think, 
consider. 

expello,  expellere,  expuli,  expul- 
sum,   drive  out,   expel. 
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incipio,  incipere,  incepi,  inceptum, 


coepi,  (coepisse),  coeptum,  began. 

Used  only  in  the  perf.,  plup., 

and  fut,  per. 
insequor,  insequl,  Insecutus  sum, 

pursue,  follow  up. 
instruo,    Instruere,    instruxi,    in- 

structum,  draw  up. 
multo  die,  late  in  the  day. 
ostendo,  ostendere,  ostendl,  osten- 

tum,  show. 
res  frumentaria,  rei  frumentariae, 

f.,     grain     supply,     supply     of 

grain. 
spero,  -are,  -avT,  -atum,  hope. 
sub,   prep.,   with   abl.,   under,   at 

the  foot  of;    with  ace,   under, 

to  the  foot  of. 
sustineo,  sustinere,  sustinm,  sus- 

tentum,  withstand. 

LESSON   XIII 
arcesso,    arcessere,    arcessivi,    ar- 

cessitum,  invite,  summon,  send 

for. 
brevis,  -e,  short;    brevi  tempore, 

soon,    in   a   short  time. 
circimisistS,    circumsistere,       cir- 

cumsteti,  — ,  stand  around,  sur- 
round.    Cf.  62. 
circumvenio,     circumvenlre,     cir- 

cumvenl,    circumventum,    come 

around,    surround.     Cf.    62. 
consido,   consldere,   consedl,   con- 

sessum,  settle. 
manus,  -us,  f.,  hand,  band,  force. 
moneo,  monere,  monul,  monitum, 

warn,    advise,    give   a   warning. 

Cf.  65. 
nevus,  -a,  -um,  new. 


obtineo,  obtinere,  obtinui,  obten- 
tum,  hold,  have  possession  of. 

paene,  adv.,  almost,  nearly. 

primo,  adv.,  at  first. 

quaero,  quaerere,  quaesivi,  quae- 
situm,  inquire,  make  inquiry, 
seek,  ask.     Cf.  72. 

responded,  respondere,  respond!, 
responsum,  reply,  make  a  reply, 
answer. 

sentio,  sentire,  sensi,  sensum, 
feel,   perceive,  hold  an  opinion. 

tandem,  adv.,  at  length,  finally. 

traduco,  tradQcere,  traduxl,  tra- 
ductum,  lead  across.  Cf.  62- 
63. 

transeo,  transire,  transii,  trans- 
itum,  cross,  go  across,  gd  over. 

valeo,  valere,  valul,  vah turns,  be 
strong,  be  powerful.  Learn  the 
idiomatic  uses  of  valeo  and  pos- 
sum given  in  66. 

LESSON   XIV 

accido,  accidere,  accidi,  — ,  befall, 

happen. 
adiuvo,    adiuvare,    adiuvl,    (adiu- 

tum),     help,     aid.     With     ace. 

Cf.  81. 
adsum,  adesse,  adful,  adfuturus, 

be   near,   be   present,   aid,   help. 

With  dat.     Cf.   83. 
bellum     infero      (inferre,     intull, 

illatum),  make  war  on.     With 

dat.  of  the  person. 
calamitas,  -tatis,  f.,  disaster,   ca- 
lamity, loss. 
confido,  confldere,  confisus  sum, 

trust.     Cf.  80. 
convoco,   -are,   -avi,    -atum,    call 

together,  summon. 
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credo,    -ere,     credidl,     creditum, 

believe. 
impero,    -are,    -avi,    -atum,    com- 
mand, order,  rule.     Cf.  80. 
loquor,  loqul,  locutus  sum,  speak, 

say. 
maxime,  adv.,  most,  especially. 
noceo,    nocere,    nocui,    nocitum. 

harm,  do  harm  to,  injure.    Cf .  80. 
occurro,    occurrere,    occurri,    oc- 

cursum,  meet. 
opprimo,      opprimere,      oppressi, 

oppressum,     crush,    overwhelm. 

With  ace. 
pareo,     parere,    parui,    — ,    obey. 

Cf.  80. 
persuaded,    persuadere,    persuasi, 

persuasurn,  persuade.       Cf.  80. 
praecipio,    praecipere,      praecepl, 

praeceptum,    instruct.      Cf.  83. 
praeficio,      praeficere,      praefeci, 

praefectum,  put  in  charge,  put 

in   command.      Cf.    83-84. 
praesum,  praeesse,    praeful,  prae- 

futurus,    be    in    command,    be 

in  charge.     Cf.   83. 
provideo,       providere,       providl, 

pro\asum,  look  out  for,  provide 

for,  see  to  it. 
resists,      resistere,       restiti,     — , 

resist,  oppose.     Cf.  80. 
sine,  prep,  with  abl.  case,  without. 
studeo,      studere,       studui,      — , 

desire.     Cf.  80. 
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acriter,  adv.,  fiercely,  sharply. 
adorior,     adorlrl,     adortus     sum, 

attack.     With  ace. 
ag6,  agere,  egl,  actum,  do,  treat, 

discuss,  speak. 


at,  conj.,  but. 
captivus,  -I,  m.,  captive. 
celeriter,  adv.,  quickly,  swiftly. 
colloquium,  -i,  n.,  conference. 
colloquor,    colloqui,        collocutus 

sum,    speak    with,    confer   with. 
commeatus,     -us,     m.,     supplies. 

Commonly  used  in  the  singular, 
consequor,    consequi,    consecutus 

sum,  overtake. 
fero,  ferre,  tull,  latum       ^ 
perfero,  perferre,  pertuli,  \ll^J^^^^ 

perlatum  J 

hiemS,  -are,  -am,  -atum,  winter, 

spend  the  winter. 
intercludS,  intercludere,  interclusi, 

interclusum,  shut  in,  cut  off. 
iterum,     adv.,     again,   a     second 

time. 
moror,    -ari,   -atus     sum,     delay, 

linger. 
postulo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  demand. 

Cf.  72,  262. 
praemitto,       praemittere,       prae- 

mlsi,    praemissum,    send  ahead, 

send  forward. 
prohibeo,      prohibere,      prohibui, 

prohibitum,    keep    away,    keep 

out,  cut  off,  prevent. 
regio,  -onis,  f.,  district,  region. 
tam,  adv.,  so. 

LESSON  XVI 
agmen,  agminis,  n.  column,  army 

(on  the   march);     novissimum 

agmen,    rear   of  the   army. 
constituo,  constituere,     constitui, 

constitutum,    set,    appoint. 
cornu,    -us,    n.,    horn,    wing;     a 

dextro    (sinistro)  cornu,  on  the 

right  (left)  wing. 
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dexter,  dextra,  dextrum,  right,  on 

the  right  (hand). 
fuga,  -ae,  i.,  flight,  escape. 
impedlmentum,   -I,  n.,   hindrance; 

impedimenta,  -orum,      n.      pL, 

baggage. 
iniuria,  -ae,  f.,  wrong,  harm. 
pons,  pontis,  m.,  bridge. 
postridie  eius  diei,  on  the  day  after 

this,  on  the  following  day. 
praemium,  -i,  n.,  reward. 
premo,  premere,  pressi,  pressum, 

press,  press  hard,  overwhelm. 
salus,  -utis,  f.,  safety,  welfare. 
signum,  -I,  n.,  signal,  standard. 
sinister,    sinistra,    sinistrum,    left, 

on  the  left  (hand). 
subsidium,  -i,  n.,  reenforcement,  aid. 
usus,  -us,  m.,  use,  advantage.  Cf.  90. 
uterque,  utraque,  utrumque,  each, 

both. 
victoria,  -ae,  f.,  victory. 
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accedit,  accedere,  accessit,  added 
to  this  is  the  fact,  there  is  the 
additional  fact.     Cf .  264. 

accidit,  accidere,  accidit,  it  hap- 
pens.    Cf.  264. 

certus,  -a,  -um,  certain,  fixed. 

cohortor,  -arl,  -atus  sumi 

hortor,  ari,  -atus  sum    J 

diu  (adv.),  long,  for  a  long  while; 
comp.,  diutius;  superL,  diu- 
tissime. 

evenit,  evenire,  evenit,  the  result 
is,  the  outcome  is.     Cf.  264. 


facio,  facere,  feci, 

factum 
efficio,  efficere,    effecl, 

eflfectum 


make, 
bring  it 
about. 
Cf.  264. 


fit,  fieri,  factum  est,  it  happens, 
the  result  is.     Cf .  264. 

.   ^    .      I  adv.,  meanwhile. 
intermi  J 

latus,     lateris,     n.,     side,    flank; 

ab    utroque    latere,   from    (on) 

both  sides;    a  lateribus,  on  the 

sides,  on  the  flanks. 
munio,  munire,  munivi,  munitum, 

fortify. 
negotium,     -i,     n.,     affair,     task, 

business;     negotium     do,     give 

the  task  to,  employ.     Cf.  262. 
nullus,  -a,  -um,  no. 
ordo,    ordinis,    m.,    order,    rank, 

class. 
cSnscribo,  conscribere,  conscripsi, 

conscriptum,  enroll,  levy. 
servitus,  -utis,  f.,  slavery. 
singuli,  -ae,  -a,  one  by  one,  singly. 
subsequor,    subsequi,    subsecutus 

sum,    pursue,   follow    closely. 
tergum,    -i,    n.,    back,    rear;     k 

tergS,  from  the  rear,  on  the  rear. 
ulterior,  ulterius,  farther. 
vasto,     -are,     -avi,     -atum,     lay 

waste,  devastate. 
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audeo,  audere,  ausus  sum,  dare. 
Cf.  329. 

barbarus,  -a,  -um,  barbarous; 
barbarus,  -i,  m.,  barbarian. 

citerior,  citerius,  hither,  nearer. 

cogo,  cogere,  coegi,  coactum, 
collect,  gather;  force,  compel 
Cf.   329,   332. 

coniurS,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  con- 
spire,   band    together. 

debeo,  debere,  debui,  debitum, 
ought,   owe.     Cf.    329. 
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dubito,  -are,  -avi,  -a turn,  hesitate; 

doubt.     Cf.  329. 
finem  facio,  make  an  end,  finish, 

put  an  end  to.     With  gen. 
iubeo,  iubere,  iussi,  iussum,  order, 

command,  bid.     Cf.  332. 
licet,  licere,  licuit,  it  is  permitted, 

may.     Cf.  325,  3. 
maleficitim,     -I,    n.,    wrongdoing, 

harm. 
malo,    malle,    malui,    — ,    prefer. 

Cf.  329,  332. 
maturo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  hasten. 

Cf.  329. 
nihil,  indecl.  noun,  n.,  nothing. 
nolo,  nolle,  nolul,  — ,  be  unwill- 
ing. 
numerus,  -I,  m.,  number. 
obses,  obsidis,  m.,  hostage. 
oportet,    oportere,    oportuit,   it  is 

fitting,  ought.     Cf.  325,  2. 
patior,    pati,   passus    sum,    allow, 

permit.     Cf.  329,  332. 
placet,  placere,  placuit,  it  pleases, 

it  is  pleasing;  decide.     Cf .  325,  1. 
postea,  adv.,  afterward. 
ratio,   -onis,   f.,    scheme,    manner, 

way,    means,    method. 
rumor,    -oris,    m.,    report,    rumor. 
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Learn  the  uses  of  alius,  alter, 

etc.,  in  56. 

agmen,  agminis,  n.,  column,  line 
(of  march). 

conservo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  pre- 
serve, save. 


consilium  capio  (capere, 

cepi,  captum) 
consilium  ineo  (inire, 

inii,  initum) 


adopt    a 
plan, 
form  a 
plan. 


converts,     convertere,      convert!, 

conversum,   turn,   change. 
demonstro,     -are,     -avi,     -atum, 

show. 
eripio,    eripere,    eripui,    ereptum, 

snatch  away,  rescue,  save;    me 

eripio,  escape. 
longe  (adv.),  far,  by  far. 
medius,  -a,  -um,  middle,  middle  of. 

Cf.  108. 
primus,  -a,  -um,  first,  first  part  of 

Cf.  108. 
quantus,    -a,    -um,    how    much? 

quantum,    -I,    n.,    how    much? 

Cf.  105. 
reliquus,   remaining,   rest  of     Cf. 

108. 
satis,    indecl.    noun,    n.,    enough, 

sufficient.     Cf.    105. 
satis,  adv.,  sufficiently,  enough. 
summus,    -a,    -um,  highest,    most, 

greatest,    utmost;     top    of.     Cf. 

108. 
tantus,  -a,  -um,  so  great,  so  much; 

tantum,    -i,    n.,    so   much.     Cf. 

105. 
una  (adv.),  along,  together. 
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adversus,  -a,  -um,  opposite.  Cf. 
92. 

amicus,  -a,  -um,  friendly;  amicus, 
-I,  m.,  friend.     Cf.  92,  95. 

autem  (adv.),  postpositive,  how- 
ever, nevertheless. 

circiter,  adv.,  used  especially  with 
numerals,  about. 

contrarius,  -a,  -um,  facing,  op- 
posite.    Cf.  92. 

cupidus,  -a,  -um,  eager  for,  de- 
sirous.    Cf.  114. 
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dissimilis,  -e,  unlike.    Cf.  92. 

finitimus,  -a,  -um,  neighboring; 
finitimus,  -i,  n.,  neighbor.  Cf. 
92,  95. 

iddneus,  -a,  -um,  suitable,  jit. 
Cf.  92. 

imperitus,  -a,  -um,  unskilled,  igno- 
rant, unacquainted.     Cf.  114. 

inimicus,  -a,  -um,  unfriendly, 
hostile;  inimicus,  -i,  m.  {per- 
sonal)   enemy.     Cf.    92. 

occido,  occidere,  occidi,  occisum, 
kill,  cut  down,  slay. 

par,  paris,  equal. 

peritus,   -a,   -um,  skilled,  skillful, 

acquainted.     Cf.   114. 
)lenus,  -a,  -um,  full.     Cf.  114. 
rofectio,  -onis,   f.,  departure,  set- 
ting out. 

Imilitaris,  -e,  military,   of  the  sol- 
diers;   res     militaris,    military 
affairs,  war. 
lilis,  -e,  like,  similar.     Cf.  92. 
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attingo,  attingere,  attigl,  attactum, 

touch. 
causa,  for  the  purpose  of.     Used 

with  the  gen.  case  which  always 

precedes. 
concede,  concedere,  concessi,  con- 

cessum,     grant,     yield,     allow. 

Cf.  262. 
conclamo,  -are,   -avi,   -atum,   cry 

out,  shout. 
condiciS,    -onis,    f.,    terms,    con- 
dition, lot. 
c6nfici6,    -ficere,    -feci,    -fectum, 

finish,  accomplish. 
consanguineus,    -a,    -um,    of   the 

same    blood,    kindred;     consan- 


guineus, -i,  m.,  kinsman,    rela- 
tive. 
c6nstitu6,    constituere,    constitui, 

constitutum,  decide;    construct; 

set,  appoint,  establish. 
de  (prep,   with  abl.  case),  about, 

regarding. 
deditio,  -onis,  f.,  surrender. 
depono,    deponere,    deposui,    de- 

positum,  lay  aside,  set  aside. 
facultas,    -tatis,    f.,    opportunity, 

chance. 
genus,  generis,  n.,  kind,  character, 

race,  class. 
igitur  (adv.),  therefore.   Regularly 

postpositive.     Cf.  412,  1. 
implord,    -are,    -avi,  -atum,    im- 
plore, beg.     Cf.  262. 
initium,  -T,  n.,  beginning;  initium 

facio,  make  a  beginning,  begin. 
iste,   ista,   istud,  that   (of   yours). 

Cf.  31. 
ius,  iuris,  n.,  right,  privilege. 
neuter,  neutra,  neutrum,  neither. 
obsidio,  -onis,  f.,  siege. 
pertineS,   pertinere,   pertinui,  — , 

extend,  pertain  to  (ad),  concern. 
spatium,  -I,  n.,  distance,  space. 
teneo,     tenere,     tenui,     tentum, 

hold,  keep,  retain. 
vito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  avoid. 
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adfero,  adferre,  attuli,  adlatum, 
bring  to,  carry  to. 

beneficium,  -I,  n.,  good  deed,  kind- 
ness, service. 

commemoro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum, 
mention. 

conspectus,  -us,  m.,  sight,  view. 

defensor,  -oris,  m.,  defender. 
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iam,  adv.,  now,  already;  non  iam, 

no   longer. 
incolumis,  -e,  safe,  unharmed,  un- 
injured. 
meum  (tuum,  nostrum,  vestrum) 

est,   it  is  my   {your,  our,  your) 

duty.     Cf.    100. 
mulier,  mulieris,  f.,  woman. 
neque    (nee)    .    .    .   neque    (nee), 

neither   .    .    .   nor. 
oppugnatio,  -onis,  f.,  attack,  siege. 
pars,   partis,  f.,   part,  direction. 
quoque  (adv.),  also.   Postpositive. 

Cf.  412,  1. 
removeo,    removere,    removl,    re- 

motum,  remove. 
senatus,  -us,  m.,  senate. 
sententia,  -ae,  f.,  opinion. 
suscipio,     -ere,     -cepi,     -ceptum, 

undertake. 
tamen  (adv.),  nevertheless,  still,  yet. 
ullus,  -a,  -um,    any.     Cf.  49. 
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amitto,  amittere,  amisi,  amissum, 

lose. 
capio,  capere,  cepi,  captum,  take, 

capture. 
eomparo,   -are,  -avi,  -atum,   pre- 
pare, collect,  provide. 
coorior,  cooriri,  coortusi  arise, 

sum  [  spring 

orior,  orirl,  ortus  sum    ]  up. 
eum  (conj.),  when  (cf.  277-282), 

although    (cf.     315),   since    (cf. 

292). 
hiems,  hiemis,  f.,  winter. 
insula,  -ae,  f.,  island. 
maritimus,    -a,    -um,  of  the   sea, 

on     the     sea,     sea-,     maritime, 

seacoast-. 


paeo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  subdue. 

privo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  deprive. 
Cf.  149. 

quam  (with  a  superl.),  as  ...  as 
possible;  quam  plurimi,  as 
many  as  possible. 

regio,  -onis,  f.,  region,  district. 

remitto,  remittere,  remisi,  re- 
missum,  send  back. 

renuntio,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  re- 
port. 

rursus  (adv.),  again,  back  again. 

statuo,  statuere,  statui,  statu  turn, 
decide. 

repentinus,  -a,  -um,  sudden,  unex- 
pected. 

subitus,  -a,  -um,  sudden;  subitS 
(adv.),    suddenly. 

tamen  (adv.),  nevertheless,  still,  yet. 
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eertamen,   certaminis,  n.,  contest, 

fight,  struggle. 
clamor,  -oris,  m.,  shout,  cry. 
eohortor,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  address, 

encourage,   urge. 
eonfeetus,     -a,     -um,     exhausted, 

worn  out. 
congredior,    congredi,    congressus 

sum,  meet. 
eonsector,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  follow 

up,  overtake. 
eupio,    cupere,    cupivi,    cupitum, 

be  eager  for.     With  ace. 
dimieo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  fight. 
egregius,    -a,    -um,    unusual,    ex- 
ceptional;    egregie,     adv.,     ex^ 

ceptionally    {well). 
eruptio,  -onis,  f.,  sally. 
exeedo,   excedere,   excessi,   exces- 

sum,  go  forth,  withdraw. 
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impedio,  impedire,  impedlvi,  im- 
peditum,  hinder,  prevent,  ham- 
per. 

inde  (adv.),  thence,  then,  from 
that  place. 

insidiae,  -arum,  f.  pi.,  ambuscade, 
treachery. 

me  in  fugam  do,  /  betake  myself 
in  flight,  I  flee.     Reflexive  verb. 

natura,  -ae,  f.,  nature. 

porto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  carry. 

repello,  repellere,  reppuli,  repul- 
sum,  drive  back,  repulse,  repel. 

vereor,  vereri,  veritus  sum,  fear, 
be  afraid.     Cf.  266. 

vulnerS,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  wound, 

vulnus,  vulneris,  n.,  wound. 
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aditus,  lis,  m.,  approach,  access, 
arrival. 

alienus,  -a,  -um,  of  another,  un- 
favorable. 

autem,  but,  however,  moreover. 
Postpositive.     Cf.  412,  1. 

comporto,  -are,  -avT,  -atum,  bring 
together,  carry,  collect. 

concido,  concidere,  concidi,  conci- 
sum,  cut  to  pieces,  kill,  destroy. 

consuesco,  consuescere,  consuevi, 
consuetum,  become  accustomed; 
in  the  perf .  tenses,  be  accustomed, 
etc.     Cf.  209. 

soleo,  -ere,  solitus  sum,  be  accus- 
tomed. 

deinde  (adv.),  then,  in  the  second 
place,  again,  next. 

desero,  deserere,  deserui,  deser- 
tum,   abandon,   desert. 

discessus,  -us,  m.,  departure,  with- 
drawal. 


dispone,  disponere,  disposui,  dis- 

positum,    place,    station,    place 

at  intervals. 
invitus,  -a,  -um,  unwilling,  against 

the  will;    unwillingly. 
maturus,  -a,  -um,  early,  ripe. 
opus,  operis,  n.,  task,  work. 
perago,  peragere,  peregl,  peractum, 

carry  out,  finish,  complete. 
perficio,    perficere,    perfecl,    per- 

fectum,  complete,  finish. 
praesens,    praesentis,    present,    in 

person. 
ultro    (adv.),    voluntarily,    of    his 

own  accord. 
vac6,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  be  vacant, 

be  empty,   be  unoccupied. 
vetus,    veteris,    old,    former,    an- 
cient, of  olden  time. 
vis,  (vis),  f.,  force,  violence;  vires, 

-ium,  f.  pL,  strength. 
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accedo,     accedere,     accessi,     ac- 

cessum,     come     up,     approach, 

come  to. 
administro,     -are,     -avi,     -atum, 

manage,   carry  out,   execute. 
confirm©,      -are,      -a,vi,      -atum, 

strengthen. 
decerto,    -are,   -avi,    -atum,  fight 

it  out. 
hie  (adv.),  here. 
iudico,    -are,    -avi,    -atum,   judge, 

think. 
libertas,  -tatis,  f.,  liberty,  freedom, 

privilege. 
mandatum,  -i,  n.,  command,  order. 
ne  .  .  .  quidem,   not   even.      The 

emphatic  words  or  words  are 

placed  between.     Cf.  412,  2. 
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populor,     -arl,     -atus     sum,     lay 

waste,   devastate. 
praesertim  (adv.),  especially. 
prope  (prep,  and  adv.),  near. 
quam  primum,  as  soon  as  possible. 
reddo,  reddere,  reddidi,  redditum, 

give  back,  return. 
redeo,   redire,   redii,   reditum,   go 

back,  return. 
refero,    referre,    rettuli,    relatum, 

bring  back,  report. 
responsum,  -i,  n.,  reply,  answer. 
socius,     -1,     m.,     ally,     comrade, 

associate. 
subeo,     subire,     subii,     subitum, 

undergo,  endure.     With  ace. 
superior,    superius,    higher;     loca 

superiora,  higher  places,  heights. 
toUo,    tollere,    sustull,    sublatum, 

take   away,    destroy,    make   way 

with. 
unde  (adv.),  whence. 
vadum,  -i,  n.,  ford,  shallow. 
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adeo,  adire,  adii,  aditum,  go  to, 

visit,   approach. 
aestus,  -us,  m.,  tide. 
ancora,    -ae,    f.,    anchor;     in   an- 

coris,  at  anchor. 
armo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  arm. 
compleo,      complere,      complevi, 

completum,  fill,  cover. 
ggredior,    egredl,    egressus    sum, 

go  forth;    navi   (navibus)  egre- 

dior,  disembark. 
et  .  .  .  et,  both  .  .  .  and. 
expldrd,    -are,    -avI,    -atum,    ex- 
amine, explore. 
firmus,     -a,     -um,     strong,    firm; 

firmiter  {a,dv.),  firmly,  strongly. 


I  insisto,  msistere,  Institi,  — , 
stand,  take  one's  position;  fir- 
miter insisto,  gain  a  firm  foot- 
hold. 

fluctus,  -us,  m.,  wave. 

inquam,  /  say;  inquit,  he  says; 
inquiunt,  they  say.  Used  with 
direct  quotations  only  and 
always  postpositive.    Cf .  412,  3. 

litus,  lltoris,  n.,  shore. 

navis  longa,  navis  longae,  f.,  war 
galley,  ship  of  war. 

onerarius,  -a,  -um,  —  of  burden; 
navis  oneraria,  transport  (ship). 

perturbs,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  dis- 
turb, throw  into  confusion. 

portus,  -us,  m.,  harbor,  port. 

praeterea  (adv.),  besides,  also,  in 
addition. 

undique  (adv.),  on  all  sides,  from 
all  sides. 

urged,  urgere,  ursi,  — ,  press, 
press   hard. 

ventus,  -I,  m.,  wind. 
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aqua,  -ae,  f.,  water. 

cibus,  -I,  m.,  food. 

confertus,  -a,  -um,  crowded. 

consists,  consistere,  constiti,  — , 
stop,  take  one's  position,  halt. 

deficio,  deficere,  defeci,  defectum, 
fail. 

etiam  (adv.),  even,  also. 

fruor,  frui,  fructus  sum,  enjoy. 
Cf.  165. 

fungor,  fungi,  functus  sum,  per- 
form.    Cf.  165. 

me  recipio  (recipere,  recepi,  re- 
ceptum),  recover  one's  self; 
retreat. 
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media    nox,     mediae    noctis,    f., 

midnight. 
munus,  muneris,  n.,  duty. 
nanciscor,   nancisci,   nactus  sum, 

secure,   get. 
nSvigo,    -are,    -avi,    -atum,    sail, 

make  a  voyage. 
potior,    potirl,    potltus    sum,    get 

possession  of,  capture.  Cf.  165. 
praeda,  -ae,  f.,  booty,  spoil,  plunder. 
reficiS,  reficere,  refecl,  refectum, 

repair. 


solv6,     solvere,     soM,     solutum, 

loose;  navem  solvo,  set  sail. 
tempestas,      -tatis,       f.,       storm, 

weather. 
transports,      -are,     -avi,     -atum, 

carry  over,   transport.     Cf.    62- 

63. 
utor,     uti,    usus      sum,     employ, 

enjoy.     Cf.    165. 
vescor,  vesci,  — ,  — ,  eat,  live  on. 

Cf.  165. 
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Note.  All  the  constructions  employed  in  the  lessons  are  fully 
explained  in  the  Elements  of  Syntax  which  comprises  the  first 
portion  of  this  book.  The  following  references  are  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  grammars  of  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge  (G.),  Allen 
and  Greenough  (A.),  Bennett  (B.),  and  Harkness  (H.),  where  such 
reference  is  desired.  The  references  in  parentheses  are  to  the  older 
edition  of  Allen  and  Greenough. 

Lesson  I.     Tenses  of  the  Indicative 

1.  Present  Tense :    G.  227;    A.  465  (276);   B.  257;   H.  532,  1,  2. 

2.  Imperfect  Tense :  G.  231;  A.  470,  471,  a  (277,  a);  B.  260,  1, 
2;  H.  534,  1-3. 

3.  Future  Tense:  G.  242,  r.  1;  A.  472,  b  (278,  h);  B.  261,  1,  2; 
H.  536. 

4.  Perfect  Tense:  G.  235,  236,  1,  2,  239;  A.  473  (279);  B.  262,  A, 
B;     H.  537,  1,  2. 

5.  Pluperfect  Tense:   G.  241,  1,  2;   A.  477  (280);   B.  263;  H.  539. 

6.  Future  Perfect  Tense :  G.  244;  A.  478,  n.  (281,  r.);  B.  264,  a; 
H.  540,  2. 

Lesson  II.    Apposition;  Predicate  Nouns  and  Adjectives;  Verbs 
OF  Naming,  Choosing,  etc. 

1.  Predicate  Nominative:  G.  205,  206,  211;  A.  283,  284  (185,  a); 
B.  167,  168,  1,  2,  a,  6;    H.  393,  8,  394. 

2.  Two  Accusatives  with  Verbs  of  Naming,  etc.:  G.  340;  A.  392, 
393  (239,  1,  a);    B.  177,  1,  2;    H.  410,  1,  2. 

3.  Two  Nominatives  with  Verbs  of  Naming,  etc. :  G.  206;  A.  393,  a 
(239,.  1,  N.  2);   B.  177,  3;   H.  410,  1. 
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Lesson  III.     Ablative  Case:      Means  or  Instrument;    Agent; 
Specification;  Accompaniment 

1.  Means  or  Instrument:    G.  401;    A.  409   (248,  8,  c,   1-2);  B. 
218;   H.  476. 

2.  Agent:    G.  401;    A.  405  (246);  B.  216;    H.  468. 

3.  Specification:    G.  397;    A.  418  (253);    B.  226;    H.  460,  2,  3. 

4.  Accompaniment:    G.  392;    A.  413  (248,  7,  a,  b);    B.  222;    H. 
473,   1. 

Lesson  IV.     Indirect  Object;     Place  To  Which;     Place  From 
Which;   Place  Where;    The  Relative 

1.  Indirect  Object:    G.  345;    A.  361,  362  (224-225);    B.  187,   1; 
H.  424. 

2.  Place  To  Which:  G.  416,  1,  418,  1,  a,  2,  a;   A.  426,  2  (258,  2); 
B.  182,  2,  3;   H.  418,  491,  I,  1. 

3.  Place  From  Which:  G.  390;  A.  426,  1  (258,  1);  B.  229;  H.  461, 
191,  2. 

4.  Place  Where:  G.  385;   A.  426  (258,  c) ;   B.  228;  H.  483,  491,  3. 

5.  Relative  Pronoun:    G.  614;    A.  305  (198);    B.  250;    H.  396. 

Lesson  V.     Expressions  of  Place;    Locative  Case 

1.  Place  Where:    G.  385;    r.  1,  3,  n.  1,   386;  A.  426,  3  (258,  c, 
/,   1,  2);    B.  228,   1,  6;    H.  483. 

2.  Locative  Case:    G.  411,  r.   1-3,  386,  r.  1,  2;  A.  427,  3,  o,  6,  d 
[(258,  c,  2,  N.  1,  d);  B.  228,  a,  c;    H.  483,  2,  484,  1,  2,  n.  485,  2. 

3.  Place  to  Which:  G.  416,  1,  418,  1,  337,  r.  2,  4;  A.  426,  2,  427, 
[2,  428,  a,  b  (258,  b,  n.  2,  3);  B.  182,  2,  a,  b,  l,a,b;  H.  418,  2,  419,  1. 

4.  Place  from  Which:  G.  390,  2,  line  3,  391,  r.  1,  line  5;  A.  426, 
1,  427,  1,  248,  a,  b  (258,  1,  o,   n.  1);  B.  229,  1,  a,  6,  2;  H.  491,  I, 


Lesson  VI.     Ablative  and  Genitive  of  Description;   Vocative 

Case 

1.  Ablative  of    Description   (Quality):    G.  400,  r.   1;    A.  415,  a 
(251,  a);  B.  224,  1,  3;  H.  473,  2,  n.  1-2. 

2.  Genitive  of  Description  (Quality):    G.  365,  r.  2;    A.  345,  a,  b 
(215,  a,  6);  B.  203,   1,  2;  H.  440,  3. 

3.  Vocative  Case:  G.  33,  r.  2,  73;  A.  35,/,  38,  a,  49  c  (31,  e,  33,  6, 
[40,  c);   B.  17,  25,  1,  350,  3;  H.  402,  page  21,  footnote  2,  83,  5. 
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Lesson  VII.     Direct  Questions ;  Indirect  Questions;  Sequence 

OF  Tenses 

1.  Direct  Questions:    G.  454-456;    A.  330-333,   a-b   (210,   a-e); 
B.  162,  1-2,  a,b,c;   H.  378,  2. 

2.  Indirect  Questions:    G.  467;    A.  573,   574   (334);    B.  300,   1; 
H.  649,  II. 

3.  Sequence  of  Tenses:    G.  509-511;    A.  482-484,  575  (285-286); 
B.  266-267,  268,  1;   H.  543-545. 

Lesson   VIII.    Time    When;     Time   Within   Which;    Duration 
OP  Time;  Exigent  of  Space 

1.  Time  When:  |   G.  393;  A.  423,  1  (256,  1);  B.  230-231; 

2.  Time  within  Which:}      H.  486. 

3.  Duration  of  Time:   G.  336;   A.  423,  2  (256,  2);  B.  181;  H.  417. 

4.  Extent  of  Space:   G.  335;   A.  452  (257);   B.  181;   H.  417. 

Lesson  IX.     Comparison:  Ablative  of  Comparison;   Degree  op 

Difference 

1.  Ablative  of  Comparison:   G.  296,  r.  1;   A.  406,  407,  a  (247,  a); 
B.  217,  1,  2;   H.  471,  1. 

2.  Plus,  Minus,  Amplius,  Longius:    G.  296,  r.  4;    A.  407,  c  (247, 
c);   B.  217,  3;   H.  471,  4. 

3.  Degree  of  Difference:    G.  403;    A.  414,  a  (250,  r.);    B.  223; 
H.  479,  1-3. 

4.  Time  Before  or  After:   G.  403,  n.  4  (a);   A.  424,/,  1  (259,  d); 
B.  223,  357;   H.  479,  3,  488,  1. 

Lesson  X.     Adjectives  as  Substantives ;  Possessive  Adjectives; 
Personal  and  Reflexive  Pronouns 

1.  Adjectives  as  Substantives:    G.  204,  n.   1  (a),  (6),  2;    A.  288, 
a   (188,  a);   B.  236,  1-2;    H.  494,  1. 

2.  Personal  Pronouns:    G.  304,  1-3,  308,  364;    A.  293,  a,  302,  a 
(194,  a,  b,  197,  a);    B.  242,  1,  2;    H.  500,  4,  440,  n.  2. 

3.  Reflexive    Pronouns    and    Adjectives:    G.  309,    1;    A.   299,  a 
(196);   B.  244,  1,  I;   H.  502,  503. 

4.  Pronouns  and  Possessives  of  the  Third  Person:    G.  308;    A. 
295,  c,  296,  2  (194,  c,  195,  1);   B.  247,  2;   H.  502,  503,  1. 
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Lesson  XL     Ablative  Case:  Manner;  Cause;  Accordance 

1.  Manner:   G.  399;   A.  412  (248);   B.  220,    1-2;   H.  473,  3. 

2.  Cause:    G.  408;    A.  404(245);    B.  219,  2;    H.  475. 

3.  Accordance:    G.  408,  n.  1;    A.  418,  a  (253,  n.)  ;    B.  220,  3;    H. 
475,  3. 

4.  Review  the  References  of  Lesson  III. 

Lesson  XIL     Indirect  Discourse:  Simple  Sentences 

1.  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse:    G.  527;    A.  578,  581  (336,  1, 
2,  a);   B.  313,  314;   H.  641-642. 

2.  Tense  of  the  Infinitive  in   Indirect    Discourse:    G.  530;     A. 
584,  a  (336,  A);  B.  317;   H.  617-620. 

Lesson  XIII.     Accusative  with  Compound  Verbs;  Inner  Object 

1.  Accusative  with  Compound  Verbs:    G.  331,  r.  1-3;    A.  388,  h 
(237,  d,  228,  a) ;   B.  175,  2,  a,  l)-2) ;    H.  406. 

2.  Inner  Object:    G.  332,  333,  1-2;    A.  390,  c  (238,  6);    B.  176, 
2-4;   H.  409,  1. 

3.  Multum  Possum  (or  Valeo),  etc.:   G.  — ;   A.—;   B. — ;   H. — . 

Lesson  XIV.     Dative  with  Special  Verbs;    Dative  with 
Compound  Verbs 

1.  Dative  with  Special  Verbs:    G.  346;    A.  367,  a  (227,  a);    B. 
187,  II,  a;   H.  426,  1,  2,4. 

2.  Dative  with  Compound  Verbs :    G.  347 ;    A.  370,  a  (228,  n.)  ; 
B.  187,  III,  1-2;   H.  429,  1. 

Lesson  XV.     Purpose  Clauses;  Result  Clauses 

1.  Purpose  Clauses:    G.  445,  1,  3;    A.  530,  1  (317,  1);    B.  282, 
1;  H.  568. 

2.  Relative  Clauses  of  Purpose:    G.  630;    A.  530,  2  (317,  2);    B. 
282,  2;   H.  590. 

3.  Result  Clauses:  G.  552,  1-2;  A.  537  (319,  1,  a) ;  B.  284;  H.  470. 

Lesson  XVL     Dative  Case:  Reference;  Purpose 

1.  Reference  (Interest,  Person  for  Whom):    G.  — ;    A.  376  (235); 
B.  188;   H.  —  . 

2.  Purpose  (Service,  Thing  for  Which):    G.  356;    A.  382,   1,  2 
(233);    B.  191,  1-2;    H.  433. 
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Lesson  XVII.     Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose  and  Result; 
Indirect  Reflexive 

1.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose:    G.  546;    A.  563,  a  (331,  a); 
B.  295,  1,  a,  2,  4,  5;   H.  564-565. 

2.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Result:  G.  553,  1-4;    A.  568-571  (332, 
a,  1-3);   B.  297,  1-3;   H.  571,  1-4. 

3.  Indirect  Reflexive:    G.  520,  521;    A.  300,  1,  2  (196,  a,  1-2); 
B.  244,  II,  a;   H.  504. 

Lesson  XVIII.     Infinitives 

1.  Subjective  Infinitive:    G.  419-422,  535;   A.  452,  1-3,  454  (270, 
1-3,  6);    B.  327,  330;    H.  615,  616,  1,  2. 

2.  Complementary  Infinitive :  1  G.  423,  532;  A.  456-458  (271);  B. 

3.  Objective  Infinitive :  J      328,  I-IV;  H.  614. 

Lesson  XIX.    Partitive  Genitive  ;  Partitive  Adjectives  ;  Alius 

AND  Alter 

1.  Partitive  Genitive:    G.  367-372;    A.  346,  a,  1-3  (216,  a,  1-3); 
B.  201,  1-2;  H.  441-443. 

2.  Ablative  for  Partitive  Genitive:    G.  272,  r.  2;    A.  346,  c  (216 
c);   B.  — ;   H.  444,  1. 

3.  Partitive  Adjectives :  G.  291,  r.  2;  A.  293  (193);  B.  241,  1-3; 
H.  — . 

4.  Alius  and  Alter:    G.  221,  r.  1;    A.  315,  c  (203,  a,  c);    B.  253, 
1-5;    H.  516. 

Lesson    XX.      Dative    with    Adjectives:    Genitive    with 
Adjectives 

1.  Dative  with  Adjectives:    G.  359;  A.    383,  384  (234,  a-6);    B. 
192,  1;    H.  434. 

2.  Genitive  with  Adjectives:    G.  374;    A.  349,  a  (218,  o-6);    B. 
204,  1;    H.  450-451,  1,  2. 

Lesson  XXI.     Gerund;  Gerundive;  Supine  in  -um 

1.  Gerund  as  a  Verbal  Noun:    G.  425-433;    A.  501-502,  504-547 
(295,297-301);   B.  338;   H.  624-631. 

2.  Gerundive  as  a  Verbal  Adjective:    G.  427-433;    A.  500,  504- 
547(294,297-301);   B.  337,  8;   H.  622-631. 
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3.  Gerundive  Construction:    G.  427;    A.  503  (296);    B.  338;    H. 
626,  1. 

4.  Gerund  or  Gerundive   expressing   Purpose:    G.  428,  r.  2;    A. 
)4,  b,  506  (298,  c,  300);    B.  338,  1,  c,  3;    H.  634. 

5.  Supine  in  -um:    G.  435;    A.  509  (302);    B.  340;    H.  633. 

6.  Summary  of    Purpose  Constructions:    G.  544,  r.  2;    A.  533, 
a-d  (318);   B.  —  ;   H.  634. 

7.  Cf.  Lesson  XVI,  Explanations. 

Lesson  XXIL     Possessive  Genitive;  Predicate  Genitive; 
Dative  of  the  Possessor 

1.  Genitive  of  Possession:    G.  362;    A.  343   (214,  a,   1);    B.   198; 
H.  440,  1. 

2.  Possessive  Adjective:    G.  362,  r.  1;    A.  343,  a  (214,  a,  2) ;    B. 
{43,  1;   H.  440,  n.  2,  176. 

3.  Predicate  Genitive:    G.  366;    A.  343,  b  (214,  c-d);    B.  198,  3; 
:.  439,  3-5. 

4.  Dative  of  the  Possessor:   G.  349,  r.  2;   A.  373,  n.  (231);  B. 
190;  H.  430. 

jEsson  XXIIL     Cum-CLAusEs:   Temporal,  Causal,   Concessive 

1.  Gum-Temporal:    G.  485,  580;    A.  545-547  (325,  a-c);    B.  288, 
I,  B,  289;    H.  600,   I,   II. 

2.  Cum-Causal:    G.  586;    A.  549  (326);    B.  286,  2;    H.  598. 

3.  Cum-Concessive :    G.  587;    A.  549  (326) ;    B.  309,  3;   H.  598. 

Lesson  XXIV.     Participles 

1.  Formation  and  Use  of  Participles:    G.  438;    A.  488-494  (289- 
291);   B.  337;   H.  636. 

2.  Tenses  of  Participles:    G.  282;    A.  489  (290);   B.  336;    H.  640. 

3.  Participles  used  for  Clauses :  G.  593,  2,  609,  637 ;   A.  496  (292) ; 
B.  337,  2;   H.  637-639. 

Lesson  XXV.     Ablative  Absolute 

1.  Review  the  References  and  Explanations  of  Lesson  XXIV. 

2.  Ablative  Absolute :   G.  409-410;  A.  419  (255);  B.  227;  H.  489. 

3.  Ablative  Absolute  without  a  Participle :  G.  409;   A.  419,  a  (255, 
a);    B.  227,  1;    H.  489. 

4.  Ablative  Absolute  for   Clauses:    G.  585,  r.,  593,  2,  609,  637; 
A.  420  (255,  c);    B.  227,  2;    H.  489,  1. 
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Lesson  XXVI.     Passive  Periphrastic 

1.  Formation  of  the  Passive  Periphrastic:    G.  129,  251,  1,  2;    A. 
194,  b  (129);   B.  337,  7,  6;   H.  621,  1,  2. 

2.  Dative  of  Agent:    G.  355,   r.;    A.  374,  a,  n.    1  (232);    B.  189, 
1;   H.  431. 

3.  Uses  of  the  Passive  Periphrastic:   G.  521,  1,  2;  A.  194,  b  (129); 
B.  337,  8,  6;   H.  621,  1,  2. 

Lesson  XXVII.     Complex  Sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse 

1.  Review  the  References  of  Lesson  XII. 

2.  Complex  Sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse:    G.  650;  653,  654; 
A.  580,  585  (336-336,  B);    B.  314,  317,  318;    H.  642-644. 

Lesson  XXVIII.     Ablative  with    Utor,    etc.;  Review  op 
Ablative  Case 

1.  Ablative  with    Utor,  etc.:    G.  407,  n.  3;    A.  410  (249);    B. 
218,  1;   H.  477,  1. 

2.  Review  the  References  of  Lessons  III-V,  VII-XI,  which  deal 
with  the  Ablative  Case. 
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LESSON   I 

QUESTIONS:   DIRECT   AND   INDIRECT  —  SEQUENCE   OF 
TENSES  —  ACTIVE   PERIPHRASTIC 

528.  References  : 

Direct  Questions :  214-217.  3.   Indirect  Questions:  251. 

8.   Interrogative  Pronouns :  44-45.      4.   Sequence  of  Tenses :  242-246. 
5.   Active  Periphrastic  in  Subordinate  Clauses:  252. 

529.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  We  know  who  the  consuls  were  in  the  year  of  Cati- 
^line's  conspiracy. 

2.  We  likewise  know  which  of  the  (two)  consuls  de- 
livered the  speeches  against^  Catiline. 

3.  Why  did  Cicero  accuse  Catiline  in  such  bitter  terms  ?2 

4.  Many  Romans  did  not  know  why  Cicero  accused  him 
[n  such  bitter  terms. ^ 

5  a.    Had  Catiline  marked  out  Cicero,  the  consul,  for^ 
[death  ? 

5.  Had   not  Catiline  marked  out  Cicero,  the  consul, 
tor  3  death  ? 

c.    Catiline   had   not  marked   out   Cicero,  the  consul, 
if  or  3  death,  had  he  ? 

6.  After  the  speech  many  leading  men  asked  Cicero 
whether  Catiline  had  marked  them  out  for^  death. 

1  in  with  the  accusative  case.  ^  ^^^ 

2  *'  in  such  bitter  terms  "  =  "  with  such  bitter  words." 
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7.  Cicero  knew  what  plan  Catiline  was  adopting  re- 
garding the  burning  of  the  city. 

8.  Therefore  he  asked  him  whether  he  knew  what  the 
senate  had  decreed  concerning  other  wicked  citizens. 

9.  The  senate  knows  what  you  have  done  hitherto, 
what  you  are  now  doing,  (and)  what  you  are  going 
to  do. 

10.  And  so  I  do  not  understand  why  you  are  not-at-all 
moved  by  these  men's  knowledge  of  that  conspiracy  of 
yours. 

11.  Cicero  then  showed  Catiline  how  severe  a  decree 
of  the  senate  the  consuls  had  against^  him. 

12.  All  the  citizens  wished  to  learn  what  plan  for^ 
their  destruction  you  had  already  adopted,  what  plan  you 
were  adopting,  (and)  what  plan  you  were  likely  to  adopt. 


13.    It  is  easy  to  see  which  of  the  (two)  consuls  desired 
the  conspiracy  to  be  crushed. 

14  a.    Did  the  other  consul  desire  Catiline  to  be  put  to 
death  ? 

h.    The  other  consul  did  not  desire  Catiline  to  be  put 
to  death,  did  he  ? 

c.    Did  not  the  other  consul  desire  Catiline  to  be  put 
death  ? 

15.    The  Roman  people  did  not  know  whether  the  other 
consul  desired  Catiline  to  be  put  to  death. 

13  a.    What  decree  has  the  senate  passed^  against  Cati- 
line? 

h,    I  learned  what  decree  the  senate  had  passed. 

c.    I  shall  tell  you  what  decree  the  senate  has  passed. 

1  in  with  the  accusative  case.    ^  ^d,    ^  "  What  has  the  senate  decreed.'* 
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11  a.  What  decree  is  the  senate  passing  against  Cati- 
line ? 

b.  I  learned  what  decree  the  senate  was  passing  against 
Catiline. 

c.  I  shall  tell  you  what  decree  the  senate  is  passing 
against  Catiline. 

IS  a.  What  decree  will  the  senate  pass  against  Cati- 
line? 

h.  Catiline  did  not  know  what  decree  the  senate  was 
going  to  pass. 

c.  Catiline  does  not  know  what  decree  the  senate  is 
going  to  pass. 

»19.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  forces  he  has  collected. 
20.  Messengers  inform  me  in  what  place  these  forces 
pitched  camp,  and  how  many  new  forces  are  arriving  in 
hat  camp. 
21.  You  all  know  whom  that  army  is  awaiting  (as  its) 
pader  and  commander. 
22.  Nevertheless  I  did  not  kill  Catiline  because  I 
could  not  decide  whether  the  citizens  wished  him  to  be 
killed. 

23.  For  many  knew  neither  what  crimes  he  had  com- 
mitted nor  what  crimes  he  intended  to  commit. 

24.  Therefore  Catiline  was  not  moved  by  the  consul's 
knowledge  (of)  what  plan  had  been  adopted. 

530.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  Who  are  the  consuls?  Which  (of  the  two)  is 
going  to  deliver  the  oration  ? 

2.  Has  the  other  delivered  an  oration? 

3.  Has  not  the  other  delivered  a  speech  ? 
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4.  The  other  will  not  deliver  a  speech,  will  he? 

5.  Whom  have  they  accused?       Whom  are  they  ac- 
cusing?    Whom  will  they  accuse? 

6.  I    know  whom    they  have   accused ;    whom  they 
are  accusing  ;  whom  they  will  accuse. 

7.  I    knew   whom    they    had    accused;    whom    they 
were  accusing ;  whom  they  would  accuse. 

Change  "  He  asks  " 


8. 


10. 


He  asks  what  the  senate  is 
going  to  decree. 

He  asks  what  crimes  Cati- 
line is  committing. 

He  asks  why  Catiline  has 
been  accused. 


to  "  He  was  asking^''' 
''He  will  ask,''  "-He 
asked,''  and  '•'-He  had 
asked,"  and  make  the 
necessary  changes  in 
the  subordinate  clauses^ 


LESSON   II 

GENITIVE   CASE  — PERSONAL   PRONOUNS 
REFLEXIVES 

531.   References  : 

1.  Description    (Quality):       101-      4. 

103,  109. 

2.  Possession  :  97-98,  100,  109.  6. 

3.  Objective  Genitive:  110-112.  6. 


DIRECT 


Genitive  with  Adjectives  :  113- 

114. 
Personal  Pronouns  :  16-18. 
Direct  Reflexives :  19-20. 


532.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  Many  sharers  of  Catiline's  madness,  men  of  great 
daring,  have  betaken  themselves  to  his  army  in  ^  Etruria. 

2.  This  army  is  not  many  days'  journey^  distant  from 
our  city. 

3.  But  Catiline,  who  remains  with  us,  is  plotting  our 
destruction  and  (that)  of  the  state,  and  has  with  him 
many  associates. 


into. 


2Cf.  200. 
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4.  Men  of  this  kind  have  already  attacked  me  in  my 
(own)  ^  home  by  his  command. 

5.  Hitherto  I  have  defended  myself  from  him  and 
have  checked  all  his  attempts  by  my  (own)  watchful- 
ness. 

6.  It  is  now  the  consul's  (duty)  to  be  forgetful  of 
himself  and  mindful  of  his  (fellow)  citizens. 

7.  On  account  of  my  good  will  toward  my  (fellow) 
citizens,  I  am  eager  for  the  destruction  of  Catiline. 

18.    The  consuls  are  conscious  of  their  duty  and  will 
watch  sharply  for  the  safety  of  the  citizens. 
9.    The    conspirators   have  sent    (as)    commander   of 
their  forces  in  Etruria  a  man^  who  is  skilled  in  warfare. 
10.    Moreover,  this   same   commander   is   actuated   by 
hatred  of  you,  senators,  and  of  all  good  (citizens). 
11.    All  good    (citizens)   fear  and   hate  you,  Catiline, 
pore  than  they  fear  your  army. 
12.    For   they   know  where  those   forces  are  and   can 
defend  themselves  and  their  city  from  them. 


13.  But  who  these  conspirators  in  the  city  are  they  do 
not  know,  and  so  they  fear  them  and  their  plots. 

14.  For  even  men  of  great  courage  fear  an  enemy  of 
this  kind. 

15.  Our  city  is  full  of  wicked  citizens  who  are  eager 
for  the  destruction  of  all  good  (men). 

16.  Your  consul   has   long^   been  aware  of   Catiline's 
plans  and  has  often  defended  himself  from  him. 

1  Cf.  196,  a.  2  u  j^  jjja^j^  ^Yio  "  =  eum  qui. 

3  "  has  long  been  "  (and  still  is).     Use  iam  diu  with  the  present  in- 
dicative. 
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17.  But  now,  senators,  it  is  your  (duty)  to  look  out 
for  your  safety  and  (that)  of  your  (fellow)  citizens. 

18.  It  is  the  consul's  (duty),  Catiline,  to  inform  all 
the  citizens  about  your  plots. 

19.  You  have  been  actuated  by  hatred  of  me,  while  I 
have  been  actuated  by  my  love  for  my  (fellow)  citizens. 

20.  Catiline  fixed  a  day  for  the  murder  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  state. 

21.  But  I  learned  about  his  plan  and  so  he  could  not 
make  a  move  against  his  city. 

22  a.  That  night  his  associates  in  crime  were  with  him 
at  Laeca's  (house). ^ 

h.  That  night  he  summoned  his  associates  in  crime 
to  him. 

23.  There  he  announced  to  them  what  plan  he  had 
adopted  for^  my  murder  and  the  destruction,  of  the 
state. 

24.  His  plans  have  been  announced  to  me;  why  does 
he  not  depart  and  betake  himself  to  his  army  ? 

533.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  I  am  going  to  surrender  myself  and  all  my  (posses- 
sions) to  him.  Translate  also  in  the  second  and  third  per- 
son singular  : 

2.  We  are  going  to  surrender  ourselves  and  all  our 
(possessions)  to  them.  Translate  also  in  the  second  and 
third  persons  plural : 

3.  Catiline  called  his  associates  in  crime  to  him. 

4.  I  have  sent  his  associates  to  him.  I  have  sent 
those  associates  to  him. 

1  apud  or  ad  Laecam.  2  ^d. 
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5.  His  friends  are  sharers  in  this  conspiracy.     They 
[are  men  of  this  sort.     They  are  men  of  great  boldness. 

6.  It  is  not  my  (duty)  but  the  consul's  to  do  this. 

7.  It  is  (the  part)  of  folly  to  do  this. 

8.  He  is  watching  for  our  welfare  and  (that)  of  tlie 
state. 

9.  Love  of  (one's)   country;    good   will  toward  us; 
hatred  of  us. 

10.  A  man  eager  for  war.  A  man  skilled  in  war.  A 
lan  conscious  of  (his)  duty.  A  man  forgetful  of  him- 
)lf .     A  man  mindful  of  his  friends. 


LESSON   HI 
genitive  with  verbs 

534.  References  : 

Verbs  of  Memory,  etc. :  116.  4.    Verbs  of  Accusing,  etc. :  121. 

Verbs  of  Reminding,  etc.  :  117.  5.   Verbs  of  Rating,  etc.  :  122. 

jl.   Verbs  of  Emotion,  etc.  :  118-119.       6.    Interest  and  Refert :  124. 

535.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  All  of  the  citizens  remember  your  crimes,  Catiline, 
md  no  one  now  pities  you. 

2.  They  recall  the  crimes  which  you  have  committed 
(nd  cannot  forget  your  conspiracy. 

3.  I  have  warned  the  senators  of  your  conspiracy,  and 
ley  will  accuse  you  of  murder. 

4.  Yet  you  are  not  ashamed  of  your  wicked  schemes, 
lor  do  you  repent  your  deeds. 

5.  This  we  shall  remember,  and  you  will   surely  be 
mdemned  for  your  crimes. 

6.  I  consider  your  private  disgrace  of  little  importance, 
mt  it  is  worth  our  while  to  recall  your  vices. 
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^   7.    Do  you  remember  the  crimes  which  you  committed 
in  your  own  home  ? 

8.    Do  you  forget    the   ruin  which  awaits   you   next 
month  ? 
<        9.    We  remember  these  things  and  cannot  pity  you,  for 
we  are  disgusted  with  your  life  and  vices. 

10.  Moreover,  it  is  to  our  interests  (for)  you  to  be  killed, 
and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  state  (for)  this  conspiracy 
to  be  suppressed. 

11.  All  of  the  citizens  hate  and  fear  you,  and  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  them  (for)  you  to  depart  from 
the  city. 

12.  Therefore  I  give  you  this  warning  :  leave  the  city 
and  forget  (your  plans)  of  murder  and  burning. 

13.  All  the  senators  remembered  Catiline's  crimes,  and 
when  he  entered  the  senate  they  avoided  him. 

•*      14.    Nevertheless  he  did  not  repent  his  crimes,  nor  did 
he  consider  this  (fact)  of  great  importance. 

15.  Therefore  we  cannot  pity  him  nor  forget  his  vices. 

16.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  the  senators  to  drive  Cati- 
line out  of  the  city. 

17.  Cicero  therefore  accused  Catiline  for  his  wicked 
schemes. 

18.  Catiline  was  not  ashamed  to  go  to  Lepidus,  but  he  ^ 
did  not  have  pity  on  him.^ 

19.  Cicero  reminded  Catiline  of  this  and  showed  him 
of  how  great  importance  this  was. 

20.  Every  one  was  disgusted  with  Catiline's  vices,  and 
considered  it  of  very  great  importance  to  avoid  him. 
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21.  This  we  can  never  forget,  and  we  shall  always  re- 
^member  this  conspiracy. 

22.  In  this  case  it  is  worth  while  (for)  us  to  remember 
what  is  to  our  interest. 

23.  Can  you  recall  all  the  crimes  which  Cicero  accused 
Catiline  of  ? 

24.  Yet  Catiline  did  not  repent  his  deeds,  nor  did  he 
condemn  himself  for  his  schemes. 

536.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  I  remember  you.  I  remember  all  these  (things). 
I  remember  all  your  words. 

2.  I  forgot  my  speech.     I  forgot  him.     I  forgot  that. 

3.  I  pity  Catiline.  Conjugate  in  the  present  tense  of 
P'pity." 

4.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  state.  It  is  to  Cicero's 
Interest. 

5.  It  is  to  my  interest.  Inflect  this  sentence^  changing 
Ihe  person. 

6.  I  consider  this  of  little  importance  ;  ...  of  great 
importance  ;   ...  of  no  importance. 

7.  We   have  warned   the  consul  of   this  conspiracy, 
'e  have  given  him  this  warning. 

8.  We  shall  accuse  this  man  of  the  crime ;    ...  of 
Lurder  ;   ...  of  the  conspiracy. 

9.  We  know  what  you  are  doing  ;  .  .  .  were  doing  ; 
.  .  .  will  do.  We  knew  what  you  were  doing ;  .  .  .  had 
done ;   .   .   .  were  going  to  do. 

10.    A  man  of  great  daring  ;  a  man  of  daring.     A  man 
mindful  of  you,  forgetful  of  himself. 
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LESSON   IV 

INFINITIVES:    SUBSTANTIVE   AND   COMPLEMENTARY 

537.  References  : 

1.  Subjective  Infinitive  :  323-324.  4.  Placet  and  Videtur  :  325,  1. 

2.  Complementary  Infinitive  :  328-330.  5.   Oportet :  325,  2. 

3.  Objective  Infinitive  :  331-332.  C.   Licet  and  Necesse  est;  325,  3. 

7.  Tense  of  the  Auxiliary  Verbs  ;  326. 

538.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  It  pleases  the  senate,  Catiline,  that  you  should  go 
into  exile,  but  you  seem  to  be  unwilling  to  obey. 

2.  Why  do  you  hesitate  to  set  out  whither  you  your- 
self desire  to  go  ? 

3.  We  surely  will  not  permit  you,  who  desire,  to 
destroy  the  city,  to  remain. 

4.  For  we  must  defend  our  native  land  from  those 
who  have  attempted  to  destroy  it. 

5.  You  might  have  gone  out  of  the  city  before,  but 
you  preferred  to  await  my  command. 

6.  I  ought  to  have  driven  you  out  of  the  city  be- 
fore, but  the  senators  have  prevented  me  from  doing 
this. 

7.  Now,  however,  I  have  decided  to  free  the  city  from 
danger,  and  I  am  preparing  to  strip  you  of  your  arms  of 
boldness. 

8.  You  ought  to  obey  the  consul,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
force  you  to  desist  from  your  crimes. 

9.  I,  the  consul,  order  you  to  depart,  but  you  are 
accustomed  to  do  what  you  wish. 
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10.  Therefore  it  has  seemed  best  for  the  senate  to  com- 
>el  you  to  depart  and  free  us  from  fear. 

11.  You  do  not  dare,  do  you,  to  delay  if  the  senators 
forbid  you  to  remain? 

12.  I  could  have  ordered  you  to  be  killed,  but  I  pre- 
ferred that  you  should  go  into  exile. 


13.  Cicero  ought  to  order  all  of  Catiline's  followers  to 
leave  the  city. 

14.  He  could  have  done  this  before,  but  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  find  out  what  they  were  trying  to  do. 

15.  For  Catiline  had  dared  to  gather  together  a  band 
>f  wicked  men  and  desired  to  lay  waste  the  city. 

16.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very  difficult  (task)  for  Cicero 
suppress  the  conspiracy. 

17.  This  we  may  understand  from  Cicero's  speech,  for 
[he  tells  us  how  he  tried  to  check  Catiline's  attempts. 

18.  Still  Cicero  did  not  hesitate  to  resist  Catiline,  nor 
Lid  he  cease  to  lay  bare  his  plans. 

19.  For  he  had  decided  to  free  the  city  from  danger 
|and  was  prepared  to  order  Catiline  to  be  killed. 

20.  Therefore  it  seemed  best  to  Cicero  to  call  the  sen- 
fate  together. 

21.  But  he  could  not  prevent  Catiline  from  coming 
^into  the  senate  with  the  rest  of  the  senators. 

22.  Therefore  it  pleased  Cicero  to  deliver  the  speech  in 
which  he  ordered  Catiline  to  leave  the  city. 

23.  "  This  man,"  he  said,  "  desires  to  deprive  us  all  of 
life  ;  therefore,  I  forbid  him  to  remain." 

24.  "  He  has  begun  to  form  a  conspiracy,  and  therefore 
Ihe  must  be  driven  into  exile," 
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539.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  I  ought  to  do  this.     Conjugate  in  the  present  indic- 
ative. 

2.  I  might  have   done  this.      Conjugate  in  the  tense 
indicated. 

3.  We  shall  have  to  do  this.      G-ive  in  three  ways. 

4.  May  I  remain  at  home  ?     Conjugate  in  the  present 
indicative  interrogative. 

5.  It  seems  to  be  easy  to  prevent  him  from  going. 

6.  It  is  my  plan  to  remain  in  the  city. 

7.  I  am  ashamed  to  have  done  this.       Conjugate  "I  am 
ashamed  "  in  the  present. 

8.  He  seems  to  have  been  driven   into  exile.      She 
seems,  etc. 

9.  I  repent  of  having  said  that. 

10.    It  is  to  your  interest  to  come  at  once. 

LESSON   V 

INDIRECT  DISCOURSE:  SIMPLE  SENTENCES— INDIRECT 
REFLEXIVES 

540.  References  : 

1.  Indirect  Discourse  :  333-336. 

2.  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  :  337-340. 

3.  The  Future  Infinitives,  Substitutes  for  :  341-343. 

4.  Direct  and  Indirect  Reflexives :  21-23. 

541.  Explanations: 

The  indirect  reflexive  is  used  in  indirect  discourse  when 
referring  to  the  subject  of  the  verb  of  saying,  etc. 

Puer  dicit  se  nos  vidisse,  the  hoy  says  that  he  saw  us. 
Puer  dicit  eos  se  vidisse,  the  boy  says  that  they  saw  him. 

Here  se  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  verb  dicit. 
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542.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  Catiline  has  attacked  the  state,  is  already  a  public- 
snemy,  (and)  will  soon  be  a  commander  in  the  enemy's 

camp. 

2.  All  Italy  declares  that  Catiline  has  attacked  the 
state,  that  he  is  already  a  public-enemy,  (and)  that  he 
will  soon  be  a  commander  in  the  enemy's  camp. 

3.  Catiline  himself  confessed  that  he  had  attacked  the 
[state,  that  he  was  a  public-enemy,  (and)  that  he  would 
[soon  be  a  commander  in  the  enemy's  camp. 

4.  Many  citizens  saw  that  he  was  being  waited-for  (as) 
ia  leader  of  the  war. 

5.  These  (men)  did  not  think  that  he  ought  to  go 
forth  unharmed. 

6.  They  say  that  so  bold  a  leader  of  desperate  men 
will  not  go  to  Marseilles  (as)  an  exile. 

7.  Cicero  admits  that  the  senate  has  passed  a  decree 
igainst  Catiline,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  punished  with 
Leath. 

8.  He  says,  however,  that  the  conspiracy  cannot  be 
suppressed  by  the  death  of  (its)  leader. 

9.  He  knows  that  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  will  not 
I  desist  from  their  hope  on  account  of  the  death  of  Catiline. 

10.  He   hopes  that  Catiline  and  his  associates  will  be 
killed  in  battle. 

11.  Cicero  promised  at  the  same  time  that  the  consuls 
would  not  cease  to  watch  for  the  safety  of  the  state. 

12.  Many  citizens  who  had  realized  the  danger  now 
rejoiced  that  their  lives  ^  had  been  saved. 


1  Use  the  singular.     The  plural  usually  means  "  biographies.' 
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13.  The  consul  knows  that  an  army  has  been  collected, 
and  that  the  leader  will  soon  set  out  to  that  army. 

14.  Many  (men)  were  saying  that  the  consul  ought  to 
defend  the  citizens. 

15.  The  consul  hoped  that  Catiline  would  go  forth  and 
take  all  his  associates  with  him. 

16.  He  even  hoped  that  upon  their  departure  the  whole 
conspiracy  would  be  suppressed. 

17.  He  said  that  the  city  could  not  be  captured  by  that 
army  of  Catiline. 

18.  He  asserted  that  many  of  the  citizens  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed. 

19.  He  said  that  for  this  reason  the  number  of  con- 
spirators would  increase  every  day. 

20.  The  orator  then  explained  that  Catiline  was  not 
only  a  leader  of  conspirators,  but  also  a  companion  of  all 
desperate  citizens. 

21.  And  he  said  that  not  only  during  this  year,  but  for 
several  years,  he  ^  had  tried  to  destroy  the  state. 

22.  Catiline  then  rose  and  said  that  he  was  not  actuated 
by  hatred  of  his  (fellow)  citizens. 

23.  He  said  that  he  was  a  senator  and  more  desirous 
of  the  welfare  of  the  state  than  Cicero  himself. 

24.  The  senators,  however,  were  unwilling  to  endure 
him,  and  declared  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  all  good  (men). 

543.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  He  is  defending  his  town  from  them.     He   says 
that  he  is  defending  his  town  from  them. 

2.  I  believe  that  he  was  defending  his  town  from  the 

1  Should  a  reflexive  be  used  here  ? 
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enemy.     I  believed  that  he  was  defending  his  town  from 
the  enemy. 

3.  They  did  not  realize  the  danger.     Put   this   into 
lindirect  discourse  after  (a)  credo ;   (h)  credidi. 

4.  They  said  that  they  had  not  realized  the  danger. 

5.  I  promise  to  surrender  my  town  to  him.      Conju- 
gate in  the  present. 

6.  They  promised   that   they  would   surrender  their 
town  to  him. 

7.  I  rejoice  that  he  has  saved  me.     I  rejoiced  that  he 
had  saved  me. 

8.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  will  be  punished  with  death. 

9.  I  did  not  believe  that  he  would  be  punished  with 
death. 

10.    I  hope  that  I  shall  not  repent  of  my  bravery.    Con- 
iugate  in  the  present. 

LESSON   VI 

INDIRECT   DISCOURSE:   COMPLEX   SENTENCES 

544.  References: 

1.  Review  the  References  of  Lesson  V. 

2.  Complex  Sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse  :  347-348. 

3.  General  Rules  for  Sequence  of  Tenses  :  242-246. 

4.  Exceptional  Sequence :  248,  250. 

545.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  Cicero  believed  that  a  man  who  had  been  accused 
in  such  bitter  terms  would  not  remain  at  Rome. 

2.  For  the  senators  believed  that  all  those  (things) 
which  Cicero  had  said  about  Catiline  were  true. 

3.  Cicero  himself  had  said  that   all  who   heard   his 
bitter  words,  and  were  silent,  approved  (of  them). 
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4.  We  learn  that  Catiline,  though  he  had  begun  to 
reply,  was  prevented  by  the  cries  of  the  senators. 

5.  Catiline  then  realized  that  he  would  accomplish 
nothing  at  Rome,  since  the  leading  men  considered  him 
an  enemy. 

6.  He  will  therefore  go  forth  from  Rome  and  return 
with  an  army  when  his  associates  summon  ^  him. 

7.  He  promised  his  associates  that  he  would  return  to 
Rome  when  they  summoned  ^  him. 

8.  He  promises  his  associates  that  he  will  return  when 
they  summon  ^  him. 

9.  He  then  promised  that  he  would  give  great  rewards 
to  those  who  carried  out  ^  his  plans  well. 

10.  He  said  that  great  rewards  would  be  given  to  those 
who  carried  out  ^  his  plans  well. 

11.  Finally  he  asserted  that,  although  he  was  being 
driven  from  Rome,  he  would  not  desist  from  his  attempt. 

12.  His  associates  replied  that  everything  which  he  had 
ordered  would  be  done. 


13.  The  consul  learned  that  Catiline,  when  he  had 
given  these  commands,^  had  set  out  to  the  camp  of 
Manlius. 

14.  He  therefore  announced  to  the  people  that,  since 
Catiline  had  gone  away,  they  were  free  from  danger. 

15.  Now  surely  he  is  grieving  that  the  city  from  which 
he  has  been  driven  has  escaped  his  plots. 

16.  When  he  arrives^  at  the  camp  of  Manlius,  he  will 
be  the  commander  of  that  army. 

1  Cf.  213. 

'^  Cf.  250-  8  "when  he  had  commanded  these  things." 
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17.  Many  believe  that  when  he  arrives  ^  at  that  camp, 
he  will  be  the  commander  of  that  army. 

18.  Others  knew  that  when  he  arrived  ^  at  that  camp 
he  would  be  chosen  (as)  commander  of  that  army. 

19.  For  this  reason  many  are  saying  that  the  consul 
ought  to  have  arrested  the  man  who  has  gone  away. 

20.  Cicero  replied  that  many  citizens  did  not  consider 
the  man  who  had  gone  away  an  enemy  (-of-the-state). 

21.  Cicero  had  always  hoped  that  Catiline  would  take 
with  him  those  desperate  men  whom  he  especially  loved. 

22.  For  he  understood  that  the  city  could  be  burned 
by  a  few  desperate  men  who  were  inclosed  within  the 
gates. 

23.  But  he  considered  that  an  army  which  was  (com- 
posed) of  desperate  men  was  to  be  despised  and  not^ 
feared. 

24.  "  For,"  said  Cicero,  "  I  have  learned  that  our  forces 
in  Gaul 3  are  stronger  than  Catiline's  army." 

546.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  I  think  that  the  man  whom  you  have  accused  will 
dthdraw. 

2.  I  thought  that  the  man  whom  you  had  accused 
^ould  withdraw. 

3.  I  believe  that  he  withdrew  because  he  was  afraid. 

4.  All  whom  he  summons  will  go  to  his  camp. 

5.  He  says  that  all  whom  he  summons  will  go  to  his 
imp.  He  said  that  all  whom  he  summoned  would  go  to 
IS  camp. 


1  Cf.  250.  2  "and  not "  =  neque.  8  copiae  Gallicae. 
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6.  The  messenger  said  that  all  who  were  our  allies 
had  been  defeated. 

7.  I  hope  that  all  who  do  this  will  be  driven  out  of 
the  city. 

8.  I  hoped  that  all  who  did  this  would  be  driven  out 
of  the  city. 

9.  I  hope  that  he  will  not  desist  from  that  which  he 
has  begun. 

10.    I  hoped  that  he  would  not  desist  from  that  which 
he  had  begun. 

LESSON   VII 

CONDITIONS:   LOGICAL   AND   IDEAL 

547.  References  : 

1.    General  Statements  :  298-800.        2.    Logical  Conditions :  301-302. 
3.   Ideal  Conditions :  303-304. 

548.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  If    Catiline   has  departed  and  is  now  outside  the 
walls,  we  are  safe. 

2.  But  if  his  followers  remain  with  us,  we  shall  not  be 
freed  from  danger. 

3.  If  they  should  go  forth,  you  would  all  be  able  to 
see  that  a  great  conspiracy  has  been  suppressed. 

4.  If  they  do  not  follow  Catiline,  I  shall  order  all  the 
leaders  to  be  arrested. 

5.  If  any  one  thinks  that  Catiline  was  driven  into  exile 
by  me,  he  is  much  mistaken. 

6.  For  he  was  a  very  timid  man  if  he  was  unable  to 
endure  the  words  of  the  consul. 

7.  If  he  should  go  to  the  camp  of  Manlius,  he  would 
be  received  with  great  joy. 
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8.  But  if  he  takes  fright  and  changes  his  intention, 
^e  will  be  said  to  have  been  driven  into  exile  by  me. 

9.  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  however,  Catiline  is 
jow  betaking  himself  to  the  camp  of  Manlius. 

10.  If  any  of  his  accomplices  in  crime  remain  in  the 
ity,  we  shall  have  to  watch  carefully. 

11.  If  all  of  these  should  go  to  Manlius,  I  for  my  part 
lould  not  complain. 

12.  If  it  can  be  done  in  any  way,  and  if  they  are  will- 
ig  to  obey  me,  I  shall  warn  these  men. 


13.  If  you  wish,  senators,  I  will  tell  you  what  we  must 

10  now. 

14.  If  any  one  of  you  thinks  that  Catiline  has  gone  into 
:ile,  he  is  very  much  mistaken. 

15.  For  if  that  scoundrel  should  do  that,  he  would  lose 

11  prestige. 

16.  But  if  he  goes  to  Etruria,  he  will  be  placed  in 
large  of  the  troops  of  Manlius. 

17.  Unless,  however,  he  takes  all  of  his  followers  with 
im,  we  shall  still  be  in  danger. 

18.  But  if  his  associates  in  crime  should  be  driven  out 
rith  him,  we  should  be  freed  from  fear. 

19.  Unless  we  drive  these  men   out  or  arrest  them, 
dthin  three  days  you  will  see  Catiline's  army. 

20.  Unless  any  one  of  you  is  unwilling,  I  shall  try  to 
irce  them  to  go  out  of  the  city. 

21.  If  that  cannot  be  done,  I  shall  order  them  all  to  be 
arrested. 

22.  But  if  Catiline  should  lead  an  army  to  Rome,  we 
should  have  to  defend  the  city. 
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23.  That  can  easily  be  done,  if  you  will  all  believe  me 
and  follow  my  advice. 

24.  But  we  must  all  realize  how  great  a  conspiracy  has 
been  revealed  if  we  wish  to  save  the  state. 

549.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  You  are  mistaken  if  you  say  that.  Put  this  con- 
dition in  present,  past,  and  future  time. 

2.  If  you  do  this,  you  are  my  friend.  If  you  will  do 
this,  you  will  be  my  friend.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  be 
arrested. 

3.  If  he  comes,  we  shall  welcome  him.  If  he  should 
come,  we  should  welcome  him. 

4.  Should  he  go  into  exile,  he  would  be  safe. 

5.  If  anything  should  happen,  he  would  come  to  me. 
If  any  one  does  this,  he  will  be  killed. 

6.  I  will  come,  if  you  wish ;  but  if  you  prefer,  I  will 
send  my  brother. 

7.  If  he  comes,  I  know  that  he  will  tell  me. 

8.  I  said  that  if  he  was  in  the  city,  I  was  safe. 

9.  I  believe  that  if  he  is  in  the  city,  we  are  safe. 

LESSON   VIII 

CONDITIONS:   UNREAL 

550.  References  : 

1.   Unreal  Conditions  :  305-307.  2.   Mixed  Conditions :  308. 

3.   Indicative  in  Unreal  Conditions  :  309-310. 

551.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  If  Catiline's  followers  were  honorable  men,  they 
would  not  be  so  greatly  in  debt.^ 

1  "  so  greatly  in  debt "  =  "  in  so  great  debt." 


i 
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2.  Nor  would  they  now  be  in  so  great  danger  if  they 
had  been  willing  to  listen  to  me. 

3.  Now  if  they  should  gain  the  honors  which  they 
desire,  they  would  expect  to  be  kings. 

4.  Yet  if  they  had  gained  those  honors  which  they 
wished,  they  would  not  have  kept  them. 

5.  For  if  they  had  become  masters  of  the  situation,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  for  them  to  surrender  their 
power  to  some  gladiator. 

6.  If  they  wished  to  live  honorably,  they  would  not  be 
preparing  to  attack  the  state. 

tl.    Had  I  been  able,  I  should  have  arrested  these  men. 
8.    But  if  you  did  not  believe  me  at  that  time,  who 
ill  believe  me  now? 
9.    Moreover,  if  you  do  not  now  see  that  a  conspiracy 
IS  been  formed,  how  can  I  persuade  you? 

10.  If  I  had  arrested  Catiline,  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  restrain  his  associates  in  crime. 

11.  At  last,  however,  Catiline  has  gone,  and  if  you  will 
aid  me,  I  shall  be  able  to  thwart  his  plans. 

12.  But  if  you  should  fail  me  in  (the  midst  of)  these 
dangers,  Catiline  would  capture  Rome. 


13.  If  Catiline's  associates  in  crime  had  gone  out  with 
him,  the  state  would  have  been  freed  from  fear. 

14.  But  if  Cicero  did  not  see  that  a  conspiracy  is  being 
formed,  he  would  not  be  saying  this. 

15.  If  he  had  not  driven  Catiline  out  of  the  city,  we 
should  still  be  in  danger. 

16.  For  if  he  had  not  done  this,  Catiline  would  have 
killed  us  all. 
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17.  If  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  get  control  of  affairs, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  flee. 

18.  We  should  have  been  killed  already  if  the  consul 
had  not  discovered  these  plots. 

19.  If   Catiline  were  not   afraid,  he  could   return  to 
Rome  at  once. 

20.  But  if  he  should  lead  his  army  against  us,  we  should 
be  able  to  defeat  him. 

21.  For  if  he  was  not  able  to  attack  us  before,  he  will 
not  dare  to  try  (it)  now. 

22.  If  the  consul  had   known  of  Catiline's  plots,  he 
might  have  killed  him. 

23.  Had  he  done  this,  however,  the  rest  of  the  band  of 
conspirators  would  have  remained. 

24.  Should  Catiline  return  now,  he  would  be  killed. 

552.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  If  he  comes.     If  he  should  come.     If  he  were  com- 
ing.    If  he  had  come. 

2.  If  you  wish,  you  may  go.      Conjugate  in  the  present. 

3.  If  you  had  wished,  you  might  have  gone.      Conju- 
gate in  the  tense  indicated, 

4.  If  Caesar  is  leading,  we  are  safe.      Crive  in  all  six 
forms  of  conditions. 

5.  If  we  had  fought  more  bravely  then,  we  should  now 
be  safe. 

6.  If  you  were  here  at  that  time,  you  saw  him. 

7.  If  you  were  there,  you  would  see  him. 

8.  Had  you  asked  me,  I  should  have  aided  you. 

9.  Were  you  a  friend,  I  should  tell  you. 

10.    I  should  have  aided  him,  if  I  had  been  able. 


I 
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LESSON  IX 

DELIBERATIVE   QUESTIONS— RHETORICAL    QUES- 
TIONS—DOUBLE  QUESTIONS 

553.  References: 

1.  Deliberative  Questions  :  218.  3.  Double  Questions :  221,222. 

2.  Rhetorical  Questions  :  219.  4,   Sequence  of  Tenses  :  249. 

554.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  Formerly  wicked  citizens  were  punished  with  death ; 
are  we,  the  consuls,  to  endure  this  leader  of  conspirators  ? 

2.  Why  should  I  hesitate  to  punish  him  ?     What  am 
I  to  do  ? 

3.  If  I  punish  him  as  he  deserves,  will  the  senators 
approve  or  not  ? 

4.  Cicero  found  out  by  (means  of)  the  first  oration 
whether  the  senators  feared  Catiline  or  not. 

5.  You  consider  him  an   enemy,    senators.     Do   you 
wish  him  to  be  killed  or  sent  into  exile  ? 

6.  I  myself  am  uncertain  (as  to)  whether  he  ought  to 
be  killed  or  sent  into  exile. 

7.  Catiline   has   indeed  gone  away   in  safety.^     But 
what  was  I  to  do  ?     Was  I  to  put  him  to  death  ? 

8.  If  I  had  put  him  to  death,  would  you  now  be  call- 
ing me  a  watchful  or  a  cruel  consul  ? 

9.  Many,  too,  would  be   asking ^  me    whether   he  is 
wicked  or  very  unfortunate. 

10.  Many  would  have  pitied  ^  him.     Who,  therefore, 
can  accuse  me  of  too  great  leniency  ? 

11.  Many  are  now  making  this  inquiry ,3  "  Has  Catiline 
gone  to  Manlius  or  not  ?  " 

1  Use  the  adjective  "safe."  2  cf.  234.  3  cf.  65,  471. 
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12.  For  it  greatly  concerns  the  state,  whether  he  has 
gone  or  not.  

13.  Many  are  asking  whether  he  has  gone  into  exile 
or  not.     But  who  believes  that  he  has  gone  ? 

14.  Does  any  one  think  that  Manlius  has  collected  that 
army  on  his  own  account  ?  ^ 

15.  We  ought  rather  to  ask  whether  his  associates  in 
crime  will  follow  him  or  not. 

16.  Who  would  have  thought  .that  the  departure  of  one 
man  could  so  relieve  the  state  ? 

17.  But  if  the  rest  remain,  what  plan  shall  we  adopt 
for  the  safety  of  the  state  ? 

18.  Consider   now   whether   the  consuls  and  all  good 
(men)  or  Catiline  and  his  associates  ought  to  conquer. 

19.  Ought  honor  and  justice  or  madness  to  prevail  in 
this  state  ? 

20.  Why  should  so  many  rich  men  have  joined  them- 
selves to  that  band  of  wicked  (men)  ? 

21.  Do  they  hope  for  the  glory  of  war  or  for  a  cancella- 
tion of  debts  from  Catiline's  conspiracy  ? 

22.  But  why  should  any  one  hope  to  gain  glory  from 
such  a  war  ? 

23.  Why  should  rich  men  hope  that  Catiline  will  free 
them  from  debt  rather  than  from  their  possessions  ? 

24.  Can  these  men  be  saved  from  so  great  madness  or 
not? 

555.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  Will  he  remain  or  go  into  exile  ? 

2.  Will  he  go  into  exile  or  not  ? 

1  sua  sponte. 
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3.  Many  were  asking  whether  he  would  go  into  exile 
or  not. 

4.  He  asked  whether  they   praised   his   foresight   or 
(his)  leniency. 

5.  Who  can  endure  the  daring  of  that  man  ? 

6.  What  shall  I  do  ?     Shall  I  allow  him  to  remain  ? 

7.  What  was  I  to  do  ?    Was  I  to  permit  him  to  remain  ? 

8.  Why  should  I  not  rejoice  that  we  have  driven  him 
out? 

9.  Who  would  have  thought  that  he  would  go  into 
exile  ? 

10.    Why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  my  deeds  ? 

LESSON  X 
THE  DATIVE   CASH— OPUS  EST  AND    USUS  EST 
556.   References: 

5.  Purpose     (Service)  :  90-91.     Cf. 
483. 

6.  With  Adjectives  :  92-96. 

7.  Dative  of  Possessor  :  86-86. 

8.  Opus  est  and  Usus  est :  155-156. 


1.  Indirect  Object :  78. 

2.  With  Special  Verbs  :  79-82. 

3.  With  Compound  Verbs  :  83-84. 

Cf.  475. 

4.  Dative  of  Reference  (Interest)  : 

87. 


557.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  Cicero  had  looked-out-for-the-interests-of  the  state 
and  had  thwarted  all  Catiline's  plans. 

2.  Often  had  he  snatched  from  his  ^  hands  the  sword 
which  he  knew  was  threatening  him. 

3.  Finally  he  said   that   Catiline's   crimes   could   no 
longer  be  pardoned  nor  (Catiline)  himself  spared. 

4.  Then  at  last  it  seemed  best  to  Catiline  to  obey  the 
consul  and  depart  from  Rome. 


Cf.  87. 
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5.  But  many  (men)  like  him  had  remained  at  Rome 
and  were  threatening  the  city. 

6.  Therefore  even  greater  dread  was  inspired  in  the 
consuls. 

7.  For  all  good  (citizens)  had  hoped  that  these  men 
would  withdraw  to  the  camp  of  which  Catiline  was  in 
charge. 

8.  Cicero  thought  that  the  city  had  sufficient  protec- 
tion, for  he  knew  that  it  had  many  brave  citizens. 

9.  Nevertheless  there  remained  before  his  ^  eyes  the 
sight  of  these  men  ruling  in  the  city. 

10.  He  well  understood,  therefore,  that  the   city  had 
need  of  watchful  consuls. 

11.  Then,  indeed,  he  prepared  to  resist  those  men  who 
were  trying  to  injure  the  state. 

12.  Soon  that  happened  which  was  suited  to  his  plans 
and  which  furnished  him  the  evidence  which  he  needed. 


13.  The  conspirators  have  been  arrested,  Romans,  and 
the  city  has  been  rescued  from  their  ^  hands. 

14.  By  my  efforts  your  city  has  been  saved  and  you 
will  not  be  harmed  by  these  men. 

15.  I  shall  now  explain  to  you  how  you  have  been 
served  by  your  consul. 

16.  I  was  not  believed  by  you  when  I  told  you  that  a 
conspiracy  had  been  formed. 

17.  I  realized,  however,  that  you  would  look  out  for 
your  (own)  safety  when  you  were  given  evidence  con- 
cerning the  conspiracy. 

1  Cf.  87. 


I 
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18.  I  learned  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges 
had  had  some  business  with  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy. 

19.  The  conspirators  thought  that  men  of  this  nation 
would  be  friendly  to  those  who  were  harming  us. 

20.  Letters  from  Catiline  were  therefore  intrusted  to 
these  men  who  were  about  to  return  home. 

21.  They  delayed  two  days  because  Cethegus  had  a 
dispute  with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators. 

22.  Therefore  I  summoned  those  men  whose  help  I 
needed,  and  instructed  them  how  they  could  secure  the 
letters. 

23.  If  Cethegus  had  not  had  the  dispute  with  his  asso- 
ciates, I  could  not  have  secured  those  letters. 

24.  Surely  the  conspirators  would  not  have  handed 
over  these  letters  to  the  Gauls  unless  the  gods  had  taken 
away  their  ^  wisdom. 

558.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.    I  have  need  of  your  help.     Conjugate  in  the  present. 
,2.    I  needed  your  protection.     You  needed   my  pro- 
^ taction.     They  needed  our  protection. 

3.  You  are  a  help  to  me.     You  have  come  to  help  me. 

4.  My  friends  believe  me.      Conjugate  in  the  present. 

5.  I  have  been  pardoned   by  my  friends.     Conjugate 
An  the  perfect. 

6.  They  have  put  Crassus  in  command  of  these  forces. 
Crassus  has  been  put  in  command  of  these  forces. 

7.  Crassus  is  in  charge  of  the  army. 

8.  Men  like  the  conspirators  are  not  friendly  to  us. 

9.  They  have  cut  off  the  supplies  of  our  army.^ 
1  Do  not  use  the  genitive.     Cf.  87. 
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LESSON   XI 

PURPOSE   CLAUSES:   PURE,  RELATIVE,  AND   SUBSTAN- 
TIVE 

559.  References  : 

1.  Purpose  Clauses  :  253-254. 

2.  Relative  Clauses  of  Purpose  :  255-256. 

3.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose  :  261-263. 

560.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  Letters  had  been  given  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Allobroges  to  carry  to  their  (people). 

2.  In  these  letters  Cethegus  had  asked  the  Allobroges 
to  carry  out  his  instructions. 

3.  Therefore  I  ordered  these  letters  to  be  brought 
forth  and  read. 

4.  Then  I  urged  the  arrested  men  to  confess  and 
warned  them  to  tell  the  truth. 

5.  Finally  Cethegus  confesses,  but  begs  us  not  to  kill 
him. 

6.  Then,  in  order  that  the  whole  matter  might  be 
brought  to  light,  Lentulus  was  led  in. 

7.  At  first  he  denies  everything  and  demands  to  be 
set  free. 

8.  Finally,  however,  he  confessed  that  he  had  tried  to 
persuade  Catiline  to  return. 

9.  Now,  fellow-citizens,  that  you  may  more  easily 
understand  what  has  been  done,  I  shall  explain  to  you 
what  the  senate  has  decreed. 

10.    First   the  senate  resolved  that  thanks  should  be 
extended  to  me. 


r 
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11.  Then  the  senators  decreed  that  the  praetors  should 
be  praised. 

12.  Finally  they  instructed  the  magistrates  to  lead  to 
prison  those  who  had  been  arrested. 


13.  The  leaders  of  the  conspirators  had  sent  Volturcius 
with  the  Gauls  to  carry  instructions  to  Catiline. 

14.  Cicero  therefore  urges  him  to  tell  what  he  knows 
about  the  case. 

15.  He  said  that  the  conspirators  had  asked  Catiline  to 
return  to  Rome  at  once. 

16.  Then    the     senate    commanded    that    Volturcius 
should  be  pardoned  in  return  for  this  evidence. 

17.  To  make  a  long  story  short,^  Cicero  persuaded  all 
.of  the  leaders  of  the  conspirators  to  confess. 

18.  Then   he   permitted  them   to   be   given  over  into 
^custody. 

19.  The  senate  also  demanded  that  Lentulus  resign  his 
office  so  that  the  law  might  be  obeyed. 

20.  A    decree  was   also   passed  ^   that  a  thanksgiving 
•should  be  ordained  ^  to  the  immortal  gods. 

21.  All  of  these  things  have  been  done,  that  you  might 
live  more  safely  hereafter. 

22.  For   I    have   provided  that   the   city  should  have 
sufficient  protection. 

23.  But  it  is  your  (duty)  to  see  to  it  that  these  men 
be  punished. 

24.,   Then  you  will  be  able  to  prevent  wicked  men  from 
forming  conspiracies. 

1  "  That  it  may  not  be  long."    2  u  n  ^g^g  ^\^q  decreed."     ^  constituo. 
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561.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  Caesar  sent  soldiers  to  aid  the  tenth  legion.     Grive 
in  three  ways. 

2.  I  order  you  to  go  at  once.      G-ive  twice^  using  iubeo 
and  impero. 

3.  He  urges  us  to  do  this.      Give  a  synopsis  of  this 
sentence. 

4.  They  will  not  permit  us  to  stay.     Give  twice^  using 
permitto  and  sin5. 

5.  He  begged  us  to  protect  him,  but  we  persuaded  him 
to  defend  himself. 

6.  I  shall  send. you  aid,  that  you  may  do  this  more 
easily. 

7.  I  advise  you  to  tell  me,  but  I  warn  you  not  to  tell 
my  brother. 

8.  I  have  been   ordered  to  do   this.      Use   iubeo  and 
conjugate  in  the  perfect. 

9.  I  have  been  ordered  to  do  this.       Use  impero  and 
conjugate  in  the  perfect. 

10.    I  asked  him  not  to  tell  any  one.     I  asked  him  to 
say  nothing. 

LESSON   XII 

RESULT  CLAUSES  —  PURPOSE  AND  RESULT  CON- 
TRASTED 

562.   References: 

1.  Result  Clauses  :  258-269,  a. 

2.  Sequence  of  Tenses  :  260,  247. 

3.  Substantive  Result  Clauses :  264. 

4.  Purpose  and  Result  Contrasted  :  265. 
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563.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.    At  last,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  brought  it  about 
that  the  wicked  leaders  of  this  conspiracy  were  arrested. 

12.  Everything  has  been  so  managed  that  no  one  of 
hem  escaped. 
I  3.  We  must  now  see  to  it  that  no  one  hereafter  may 
orm  a  conspiracy  against  the  state. 
4.  To  leave  out  of  consideration  all  the  other  things, 
he  immortal  gods  have  so  aided  us  that  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  neglected. 

5.  Who,  then,  ^  can  be  so  mad  as  to  deny  that  the  im- 
mortal gods  protect  this  city  ? 

6.  We    cannot    recall   the    dangers    which   we   have 
iCaped  without  feeling  grateful  to  them. 

7.  It  remains,  therefore,  for  us  to  urge  the  senate  to 
Bcree  a  thanksgiving  to  the  gods. 

8.  I  shall  see  to  it  that  nothing  is  overlooked  by  the 
nate  which  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

9.  For  it  happens  that  nothing  which  these  conspira- 
rs  have  done  has  escaped  my  notice. 

10.  The  outcome  will  be  that  we  shall  never  again  be 
fear  of  a  conspiracy. 

11.  For  I  shall  bring  it  about   that  no  one  hereafter 
ill  dare  to  attack  the  state. 

12.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  all  classes  are  now 
united  for  the  safety  of  the  republic. 


13.    Cicero  had  managed  everything  in  such  a  way  that 
all  of  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  arrested. 

1  igitur. 
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14.  In  this  way  he  had  brought  it  about  that  the  entire 
conspiracy  was  suppressed. 

15.  He  could  not   accomplish  this,  however,   without 
exposing  himself  to  great  danger. 

16.  For  it  happened   that  several  of  the   conspirators 
were  very  powerful  men. 

17.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  many  of  the  sena- 
tors did  not  believe  what  Cicero  said. 

18.  However,  at  last  he  made  the  senate  understand 
that  a  great  conspiracy  had  been  formed. 

19.  Then  the  senate  decreed  that  the  consul  should  see 
to  it  that  no  one  of  the  leaders  should  escape. 

20.  The  result  was  that  no  one  of  the  conspirators  was 
able  to  go  to  Catiline. 

21.  None  of  the  senators  was  so   bold  as   to   prevent 
Cicero  from  arresting  the  conspirators. 

22.  Thus  it  happened  that  no  harm  was  done  ^  to  the 
republic  by  the  conspirators. 

23.  Cicero,  therefore,  urged  the  citizens  never  to  forget 
the  kindness  of  the  immortal  gods. 

24.  For  the  gods  had  provided  that  no  harm  should  be 
done  ^  to  their  temples  and  the  city  by  the  conspirators. 

564.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  I  make  you  understand.      Give  a  synopsis  of  this 
sentence, 

2.  The  consul  warned  Catiline  not  to  remain  in  the 
city.     The  result  was  that  he  did  not  remain. 

3.  Cicero  ordered  that  no  one  should  depart.     Thus 
it  happened  that  no  one  departed. 

1  "  nothing  was  harmed." 
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4.  I  beg  of  you  to  say  nothing  of  this.     It  remains 
for  you  to  say  nothing  of  this. 

5.  You  cannot  do  this  without  harming  me. 

6.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  do  this  again.     I  will  bring  it 
about  that  you  will  never  do  this  again. 

7.  Cicero  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  Rome  at  that 
time. 

8.  But  unfortunately  it  happened  that  his  friend  was 
away. 

9.  Caesar   sent   soldiers   to   aid   his    allies.     G-ive   in 
three  ways. 

10.    I  urged  him  not  to  bring  it  to  pass  that  the  citizens 
should  not  come. 


I 


LESSON   XIII 

COMMANDS  —  PROHIBITIONS  —  EXHORTATIONS   AND 


ENTREATIES 


565.   References 


1.  Imperative  Mood  :  237-239. 

2.  Prohibitions  (Negative  Commands):  240. 

3.  Hortatory  (Jussive)  Subjunctive  :  236. 

4.  Table  of  Commands,  etc.:  241. 

566.  EXERCISE  FOR   WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  Remember,  fellow-citizens,  that  the  greatest  con- 
spiracy within  the  memory  of  man  has  been  suppressed. 

2.  Catiline  had  said  to  his  companions  in  crime,  "  Let 
Cicero  be  slain  in  his^  (own)  home."  i 

3.  But  Cicero  escaped  and  said  to  Catiline,  "  Go 
forth  from  the  city,  Catiline ;  betake  yourself  to  the 
camp  of  Manlius." 

I  Cf.  196,  a,     ^  " 
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4.  Lead  out  with  you  all  your  followers  and  make 
war  on  your  city;  do  not  remain  within  (its)  walls. 

5.  Depart  and  free  us  from  fear,  for  know  that  we 
fear  wicked  citizens  more  than  an  army  of  the  enemy. 

6.  Let  me  not  again  hear   that  your  associates  are 
trying  to  harm  this  city. 

7.  But  if  I  do  hear  this,  let  them  not  hope  to  escape 
punishment. 

8.  Remember,  citizens,  that  the  leader  has  left  Rome, 
but  do  not  forget  that  the  rest  have  remained. 

9.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  gods  have  saved  us  from 
murder  and  our  city  from  destruction. 

10.  Let  us  admit  that  (it  was)  they  (who)  persuaded 
the  conspirators  to  intrust  their  letters  to  the  Gauls. 

11.  These  commands  were  given  ^  to  the  Gauls  (when) 
arrested:  "Tell  all  that  you  know;  do  not  fear  pun- 
ishment." 

12.  The  senate  has  passed  these  decrees :  ^  First  let 
Lentulus  and  his  associates  be  led  to  prison. 


13.  Then  let  thanks  be  given  to  the  consul  and  other 
patriotic  citizens. 

14.  Finally  let  a  thanksgiving   to  the   gods  be  cele- 
brated in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

15.  Now,  citizens,  let   us   compare    this  thanksgiving 
with  all  others  and  admit  that  none^  was  more  just. 

16.  Recall   how   many   portents   were   seen   and   how 
many  images  of  the  gods  were  overturned  at  that  time. 


1  "These  (things)  were  commanded."  8  What  gender? 

2  "has  decreed  these  (things)," 
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17.  Do  not  deny  that  the  gods  have  warned  us  of  the 
dangers  which  threatened  us. 

18.  Wise  men  at  that  time  gave  us  this  advice :  ^  Pla- 
cate the  gods,  and  in  that  way  avert  civil  war. 

19.  Make  an  image  of  Jupiter  and  set  it  up  near  the 
forum ;  let  it  behold  the  punishment  of  the  enemies  of 
the  state. 

20.  Now,  Romans,  recall  (the  fact)  that  to-day  that 
statue  was  set  up  and  the  conspirators  led  to  punishment. 

21.  Know  that  all  these  (things)  have  been  managed 
I      not  by  me  but  by  the  immortal  gods. 

22.  Nevertheless,  fellow-citizens,  remember  your  consul 
and  the  many  things  which  he  has  accomplished. 

t23.    In  return  for  all  these  things,  let  the  memorials  of 
y  glory  be  stored  up  in  your  minds. 
24.    Let  me  therefore  not  be  harmed  by  my  enemies  on 
jcount  of  my  deeds. 
567.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  ^  Make  war  on  your  enemies.      Translate  in  the  sin- 
gular and  plural. 

2.  Do  not  make  war  on  your  friends.      Translate  in 
the  singular  and  plural. 

3.  Do  not  be  afraid ;  tell  us  everything.      Translate 
in  the  singular  and  plural. 

4.  Depart  and  lead  with  you  all  your  friends.     Trans- 
late in  the  singular  and  plural. 

5.  Do  this  at  once ;  let  us  no  longer  live  in  (a  state 
of)  dread. 

6.  Let  us  remember  all  these  (things). 

1  "advised  us  this." 
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7.  Let  them  not  delay  longer  with  us 

8.  Let  him  depart  at  once. 

9.  Remember  that  all  your" 
(fellow)  citizens  fear  you. 

10.    Know  that  we  are  all  (in 
a  state  of)  dread. 


Translate  in  the  singular 
and  plural. 


LESSON   XIV 

CHARACTERISTIC    CLAUSES— CLAUSES   AFTER   VERBS 
OF  FEARING 

568.  References: 

1.  Characteristic  Clauses  :  274-276.       2.   Verbs  of  Fearing :  266-268. 

569.  Explanations  : 

Note  the  difference  between  the  English  and  the  Latin 
idiom  in  the  following  examples  of  characteristic  clauses  : 

Dignus  est  qui  mittatur,  he  is  worthy  of  being  sent  (worthy  who  should 

be  sent). 
Idoneus  est  qui  deligatur,  he  is  a  suitable  man  to  be  chosen  {suitable 

who  should  be  chosen). 
Vir  n5n  est  eius  modi  qui  metuat,  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  fear,  he  is 

not  a  man  of  such  a  sort  as  to  fear  (of  such  a  sort  who  should  fear). 

570.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  We  now  hold  (in  our  power),  senators,  those  who 
are  worthy  of  the  severest  punishment. 

2.  And  we  must  decide  to-day  whether  these  men  are 
worthy  of  being  punished  with  death  or  not. 

3.  Decide  boldly;  be  not  afraid  that  you  may  gain 
unpopularity  by  your  acts. 

4.  There  are  indeed  (some)  who  favor  the  conspira- 
tors, but  these  are  not  worthy  of  being  feared. 

5.  There  are  here  at  Rome  many  wicked  citizens  who 
wish  these  men  to  be  freed  from  all  punishment. 
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6.  But  there  is  no  good  citizen  who  will  not  approve 
(of)  a  courageous  decision. 

7.  Unless  you  decree  a  severe  punishment,  you  will 
lave   to  fear  that  good  citizens  will  not   consider   you 

patriotic. 

8.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  carry 
out  your  decrees. 

9.  For  the  leaders  of   the  conspiracy  were  the  only 
mes  who  were  able  to  carry  out  Catiline's  plans. 

10.  These  men  have  been  arrested  and  there  is  no  one 
Ise  of  that  band  who  is  suitable  to  be  put  in  charge  of  so 
^reat  a  conspiracy. 

11.  For  tliis  reason,  senators,  there  is  nothing  which 
the  rest  of  the  conspirators  can  do  to  hinder  me. 

12.  Are  you  afraid  that  the  state  as  a  whole  will  not 
ipprove  of  your  acts? 


13.  There  are  some  who  think  that  I  am  not  deserving 
of  blame,  but  of  praise  for  my  acts. 

14.  Nevertheless  there  are  many  who  fear  that  I  shall 
be  harmed  by  the  friends  of  the  arrested  conspirators. 

15.  For  their  friends  are  such  (men)  as  do  not  hesitate 
to  stir  up  hatred  against  their  enemies. 

16.  I  myself  am  not  afraid  to  endure  whatever  for- 
tune ^  be  set  before  me. 

17.  But  I  am  afraid  that  my  wife  and  children  may  be 
unable  to  escape  harm. 

18.  And  I  am  not  such  (a  man)  as  not  to  be  moved  by 
the  dangers  which  threaten  them. 

1  "to  endure  fortune,  whatsoever  is  set  before  me." 
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19.  There  is  no   longer   a   foreign  nation   which   can 
make  war  on  us. 

20.  Wicked  citizens  here  at  Rome  are  the  only  ones  by 
whom  the  state  can  be  harmed. 

21.  And  so  I  do  not  fear  that  the  conspirators,  who 
are  now  without  leaders,  can  carry  out  their  plans. 

22.  But  I  fear  that  some  one  may  persuade  you  to  free 
those  leaders  from  prison. 

23.  If  you  decree  death  for  these  men,  there  will  be  no 
one  who  will  not  confess  that  it  was  done  justly. 

24.  On  the  other  hand,  wicked  citizens  are  not  worthy 
of  obtaining  their  request  regarding  this  matter. 

571.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL   TRANSLATION 

1.  He  is  afraid  to  return.     I  am  afraid  that  he  will 
return. 

2.  I  am  afraid  that  they  will  keep  me  in  their  town. 
I  was  afraid  that  they  would  keep  me  in  their  town. 

3.  I  was  afraid  that  they  would  not  escape. 

4.  He  was  not  afraid  that  this  would  not  be  done.     I 
was  not  afraid  that  they  would  escape. 

5.  Who  is  there  who  is  worthy  of  so  great  an  honor? 

6.  There  were  some  whom  we  did  not  see.     This  is 
the  man  whom  I  saw. 

7.  There  was  no  one  who  did  not  fear  him.    He  is  the 
only  man  who  is  feared  by  all. 

8.  What  is  there  in  this  city  which  can  please  you? 

9.  There  are  many  who  wish  to  depart.     There  is  no 
one  who  wishes  to  remain. 

10.    You  are  worthy  to  be  called   a   Roman.      He   is 
unworthy  to  be  consul. 
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LESSON   XV 

SUBSTANTIVE  CLAUSES  AFTER  VERBS  OP  PREVENT- 
ING, DOUBTING,  ETC.— REVIEW  OP  SUBSTANTIVE 
CLAUSES 

572.  References  : 

1.    Verbs  of  Preventing,  etc.:  269-271. 
;  2.    Verbs  of  Doubting,  etc. :  272-273. 

3.   Review  261-268. 

573.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  Silanus  urges  us  to  put  these  men  to  death  that 
others  may  be  deterred  from  attacking  the  state. 

2.  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses  to  approve  of 
this  plan  and  hesitates  to  put  Roman  citizens  to  death. 

3.  He  does  not  doubt  that  we  should  inflict  punish- 
ment on  the  conspirators,  but  he  prefers  imprisonment. 

4.  No  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  to  our  interest  to  pre- 
P  Vent  other  men  hereafter  from  forming  a  conspiracy. 

5.  Yet  wicked  men  cannot  be  restrained  from  doing 
this  unless  these  suffer  severe  punishment. 

6.  Nevertheless  some   of   the  senators  two  days  ago 
refused  to  put  Roman  citizens  to  death. 

7.  They   were    afraid,    I    suppose,    that    they   would 
seem  to  have  decided  on  something  too  severe. 

8.  Yet  no  one  could  doubt  that  it  was  to  the  interest 
of  the  state  to  employ  severity. 

9.  For  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  could  not  in  any 
other  way  be  prevented  from  killing  us. 

10.  I  urge  you,  therefore,  senators,  not  to  hesitate  to 
order  these  men  to  be  killed. 

11.  For  if  we  permit  these  men  to  escape  punishment, 
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we  shall  never  be  able  to  prevent  others  from  making  the 
same  attempt. 

12.    I,  for  my  part,  shall  not  hesitate  to  employ  severity 
in  (the  case  of)  these  men. 


13.  Silanus  did  not  doubt  that  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy ought  to  be  punished  with  death. 

14.  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to  prevent  the 
senators  from  following  the  advice  of  Silanus. 

15.  For  he  advises  the  senators  to  refuse  to  put  Roman 
citizens  to  death. 

16.  He  does  not  hesitate,  however,  to  urge  that  the 
conspirators  suffer  punishment. 

17.  There  were  some  (people)  who  did  not  doubt  that 
Caesar  himself  was  a  sharer  in  the  conspiracy. 

18.  They  think  that  (it  was)  for  that  reason  (that)  he 
refused  to  punish  the  conspirators  with  death. 

19.  However,  the  senators  could  not  be  restrained 
from  putting  those  men  to  death. 

20.  For  none  of  them  doubted  that  they  deserved  to  be 
killed. 

21.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  punishment  of 
these  men  others  will  be  prevented  from  forming  a  con- 
spiracy. 

22.  Therefore  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  see  to  it  that 
all  these  conspirators  pay  the  penalty  of  their  crimes. 

2S.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  not  have  to  fear  here- 
after that  our  wives  and  children  be  killed  by  wicked 
men. 

24.  But  if  we  refuse  to  inflict  punishment  on  these 
men,  we  shall  seem  to  be  very  cruel. 
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574.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  We  shall  not  prevent  others  from  going.  Trans- 
late twice ^  using  prohibeo  and  deterreo. 

2.  Shall  we  prevent  others  from  going  ?  Translate 
twice,  using  prohibeo  and  deterreo. 

3.  I  refuse  to  listen  to  you.  I  do  not  refuse  to  listen 
to  you. 

4.  I  did  not  doubt  that  you  were  at  home.  I  did  not 
doubt  that  you  would  be  at  home. 

5.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  him  about  this. 

6.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  know  this.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  they  knew  this.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  will  learn  this. 

7.  These  men  are  unworthy  of  being  sent. 

8.  Who  is  there  who  does  not  wish  to  go? 

9.  I  ordered  that  no  one  should  leave  the  camp. 
10.    Thus  it  happened  that  no  one  was  sent. 

LESSON  XVI 

V7ISHES  —  REVIEW   OF   CONDITIONS 

575.  References  : 

1.   Wishes:  226-231.  2.   Review  298-512. 

3.  Sequence  of  Tenses :   249. 

576.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  May  we  preserve  forever,  senators,  the  harmony 
which  has  been  established  in  my  consulship ! 

2.  For  if  we  should  all  defend  the  state  bravely,  no 
one  would  be  able  to  harm  it. 

3.  If  all  had  realized  before  how  great  a  conspiracy 
was  being  formed,  we  could  easily  have  averted  the 
danger. 
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4.  Would  that  we  had  not  endured  Catiline  so  long ! 
Would  that  he  were  now  dead ! 

5.  If  Lentulus  thinks  that  the  people  can  be  incited 
now,  he  is  greatly  mistaken. 

6.  May  he  not  find  any  one  so  wicked  as  to  desire  to 
destroy  this  city  ! 

7.  O  that  the  city  may  be  freed  from  the  firebrands 
and  weapons  by  which  it  is  beset ! 

8.  If  many  of  the  citizens  were  not  afraid  that  the  city 
would  not  have  sufficient  forces,  I  should  order  these  men 
to  be  killed  at  once. 

9.  Would  that  the  loyalty  of  all  the  citizens  were  as 
great  as  the  patriotism  of  the  Roman  knights ! 

10.  If  the  possession  of  liberty  and  the  sight  of  the  city 
are  dear^  to  you,  you  ought  to  punish  these  men  at  once. 

11.  May  every  one,  therefore,  contribute  as  much  loyalty 
as  he  can  to  the  safety  of  the  state ! 

12.  For  if  all  do  this,  we  shall  easily  prevent  wicked 
men  from  attacking  the  state  hereafter. 


13.  But  if  you  should  fail  the  Roman  people  at  this 
time,  we  should  all  be  slaughtered. 

14.  May  we  all,  therefore,  perform  our  duty  and  save 
the  state ! 

15.  If  Catiline  had  led  forth  all  of  his  followers,  the 
city  would  have  been  freed  from  danger  before. 

16.  Would  that  he  had  led  forth  all  of  the  conspirators 
to  the  camp  of  Manlius ! 

17.  Now  if  he  should  lead  his  army  against  Rome,  we 
should  easily  protect  our  wives  and  children. 

1  Cf.  1  6,  2. 
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18.  Nevertheless  I  hope  that  he  will  not  attack  the  city. 

19.  But  if  he  were  already  leading  his  army  toward  the 
jity,  we  should  not  be  in  danger. 

20.  Would  that  I  knew  what  he  is  trying  to  do  now ! 

21.  For  if  we  knew  what  he  wished  to  do,  we  could 
easily  check  his  plans. 

22.  O  that  all  had  known  what  his  plans  were ! 

23.  For  if  all  had  known  this,  we  could  have  prevented 
Catiline  from  escaping. 

24.  Now  if  I  thought  that  all  agreed  with  me,  I  should 
be  willing  to  punish  the  conspirators  with  death. 

577.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  O  that  he  would  lead  forth  all  of  his  followers !  O 
that  he  had  led  forth  all  of  his  followers !  O  that  he  were 
leading  forth  all  of  his  followers ! 

2.  May  the  immortal  gods  give  you  that  intention  !  ^ 

3.  O  that  we  may  not  be  sent ! 

4.  Would  that  we  had  not  been  sent !  Would  that 
we  were  not  being  sent ! 

5.  If  we  had  been  sent,  we  should  have  gone.  Would 
that  we  had  gone  ! 

6.  If  you  should  go  to  Rome,  you  would  see  him  there. 
May  we  see  him  there  ! 

7.  What  will  they  do  if  their  houses  are  burned? 
May  their  houses  not  be  burned! 

8.  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  is  staying  in  Rome. 

9.  We  cannot  prevent  him  from  leaving  the  city. 
10.    I  am  afraid  that  we  cannot  save  the  state. 
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LESSON  XVII 

CONDITIONAL  CLAUSES  OF  COMPARISON— POTENTIAL 
SUBJUNCTIVE 

578.  References  : 

1.  Conditional  Clauses  of  Comparison :  313. 

2.  Potential  Subjunctive  :  232-235.     Cf.  219. 

579.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  I  have  performed  my  duty  just  as  if  I  did  not 
realize  that  I  was  gaining  a  multitude  of  enemies. 

2.  I  would  gladly  forget  that  this  great  danger 
threatens  me,  but  one  cannot  thus  avoid  a  danger. 

3.  If  these  conspirators  ever  drive  me  into  exile,  as  if 
I  were  an  enemy-of-the-state,  still  I  shall  not  repent  my 
acts. 

4.  For  on  account  of  my  acts  you  have  honored  me  as 
if  I  were  (a)  Scipio  or  (a)  Pompey. 

5.  But  the  conspirators  who  have  not  yet  been  arrested 
are  speaking  of  me  as  if  I  had  done  this  not  wisely,  but 
rashly  and  cruelly. 

6.  Some  one  may  ask  me  why  I  think  that  the  enmity 
of  those  conspirators  will  be  lasting. 

7.  You  may  be  able  to  hold  civil  enemies  in  check  for 
a  short  time,  but  you  cannot  win  them  over  to  the  state. 

8.  Who,  therefore,  can  believe  that  we  are  now  free 
from  dangers? 

9.  Truly  we  are  living  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  just  as 
if  the  forces  of  a  foreign  nation  were  dwelling  secretly  in 
our  city. 

10.    But  you  can  easily  see  that  these  same  civil  enemies, 
through  lack  of  leaders,  are  no  longer  strong. 
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11.  Therefore  I  urge  you  to  kill  these  men  just  as  if 
they  were  the  captured  leaders  of  an  enemy's  army. 

12.  For  who  would  ever  have  spared  an  enemy's  leaders 
If)  captured  within  our  city  ? 

13.  I  have  spoken,  I  confess,  as  if  by  far  the  greatest 
danger  had  not  already  been  averted  from  you. 

14.  For  who  can  deny  that  for  many  days  in  succession 
before  Catiline's  departure  we  barely  escaped  destruction? 

15.  Then,  indeed,  you  might  have  thought  that  we,  not 
they,  were  the  wicked  citizens. 

16.  Then  you  might  have  seen  us  trembling^  at  their 
threats  just  as  if  they  were  defending  the  state  against  us. 

17.  If  you  free  these  men,  senators,  you  will  be  deserv- 
ing of  blame,  as  if  you  had  let  the  enemy  loose  on  us. 

18.  Some  one  may  inquire  why  I  desire  death  rather 
than  imprisonment  for  Lentulus  and  his  associates. 

19.  I  know,  just  as  if  the  conspirators  themselves  had 
informed  me,  that  their  friends  will  try  to  free  them. 

20.  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  put  them  to  death? 
["Who  can  say  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  death? 

21.  You  cannot  in  any  (other)  way  prevent  such  men 
from  injuries  to^  the  state. 

22.  I  would  gladly  have  won  them  over  to  the  state. 
Even  now  I  would  gladly  spare  them. 

23.  Bat  these  men,  (if)  freed,  would  at  once  attack  us, 
just  as  if  we  were  not  deserving  of  thanks  for  our  mildness. 

580.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  He  talks  as  if  he  were  a  Roman  citizen. 

2.  He  talks  as  if  he  had  always  lived  in  this  place. 

1  Infinitive.  ^  "of," 
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3.  He  ordered  me  (about)  as  if  I  were  a  slave. 

4.  The  soldiers  obey  him  as  if  he  were  a  general. 

5.  You  might  have  thought  him  the  general. 

6.  Some  one  may  ask  why  we  obeyed  him. 

7.  Who  can  deny  that  he  was  killed  in  war? 

8.  Who  would  have  believed  that  he  could  command 
an  army? 

9.  One  would  not  easily  find  a  braver  commander. 
10.    Why  should  we  not  rejoice  that  we  have  such  a 

commander  ? 

LESSON   XVIII 
gerund  —  gerundive  —  supines 

581.  References: 

1.  Gerund:  376,  381.  3.   Gerundive  Construction :  378-379. 

2.  Gerundive :  377,  380,  381,  382.     4.   Supines  :  390-393. 

5.    Summary  of  Purpose  Constructions  :  257,  381,  390. 

582.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  For  many  years  before  the  Manilian  law  (was 
passed)  Cicero  had  had  almost  daily  practice  in  ^  speaking 
in  trials  of  private  (citizens). 

2.  Throughout  these  years  accusing  wrongdoers  had 
not  been  pleasing  to  him.  Therefore  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  defending  the  innocent. 

3.  And  so  whatever  power  he  had,  all  this  he  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  friends. 

4.  He  had  always  been  desirous  of  ascending  through 
all  the  grades  of  honor  and  gaining  the  highest  office. 

5.  His  hope  had  not  deceived  him,  for  the  people  by 

1  Use  the  genitive. 
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intrusting  ofifice  to  him  had  shown  how  highly  ^  they  con- 
sidered his  services. 

6.  During  this  year  Maniliiis  referred  to  the  people  a 
[law  regarding  the  (question  of)  choosing  one  man  for  the 
war  in  Asia. 

7.  Such  an  opportunity  of  defending  a  popular  cause 
and  of  winning  the  people's  good  will  was  not  to  be  lost. 

8.  On  an  appointed  day  the  people  had  assembled  to 
listen  to  speeches  about  the  war  in  Asia. 

9.  Cicero  therefore  went  to  the  forum  to  deliver  a 
speech,  and  it  was  easyto  see  that  the  opportunity  for 
speaking  pleased  him. 

10.  Now  for  the  first  time  I  have  come  to  speak  from 
this  place  about  a  public  question. 

11.  But  (it  is)  not  my  will  (which)  has  hitherto  kept 
me  from  displaying  my  ability  in  speaking  ^  in  behalf  of 
your  cause. 

12.  To  me  you  ought  to  give  your  cause  to  be  defended. 


% 


13.  [For  it  arouse^  in  me  so  great  zeal  for  defending 
(it)  that  moderation  rather  than  fluency  in  speaking  ^  is 
to  be  sought  for. 

'  14.    Let  us  now  consider  what  has  been  done,  what  is 
^being  done,  (and)  what  is  to  be  done  in  Asia. 

15.  During  many  years  and  to  many  generals  we  have 
[intrusted  the  subduing ^  of  Asia  and  the  killing  ^  of 
Mithridates. 

^  16.    Nevertheless  Mithridates  lives  and  considers  this 
time  to  be  suitable  for  seizing  all  Asia. 

1  Cf.  122.  2  Use  the  genitive.  a  cf .  382. 
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*"  IT.    Let  us  keep  in  mind,  Romans,  why  we  are  sending 
a  new  general  into  Asia  to  crush  Mithridates. 

18.  First,  it  is  a  question  of  defending  your  greatest 
revenues,  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  your  revenues 
are  at  stake. 

19.  In  the  second  place,  you  who  desire  new  provinces 
ought  to  be  desirous  of  preserving  the  provinces  which 
you  already  hold. 

^    20.    Finally,  by  killing  Mithridates  himself  we  can  wipe 
out  1  the  disgrace  which  we  received  so  many  years  ago. 

21.  For  at  that  time  he  arranged  by  letters  and  mes- 
sengers for  all  Roman  citizens  in  Asia  to  be  killed. ^ 

.  22.    Wonderful  to  tell,  he  still  lives  and  seems  even  to 
have  increased  his  power  by  fighting  with  us. 

23.  Furthermore,  there  is  now  in  Asia  a  general  who  is 
not  prepared  for  waging  war  with  so  powerful  an  enemy. 

24.  The  misfortunes  of  our  army  seem  to  be  attributed 
not  to  the  fault  of  Lucullus,  but  to  the  great  ability  of 
Mithridates. 

583.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  He  has  come  to  fight ;  ...  to  defend  us ;  .  .  . 
to  defend  our  city.  Express  by  using  (a)  ad;  (5)  causa; 
(c)  supine. 

2.  We  gave  our  city  to  him  to  be  defended. 

3.  Opportunity  was  given  to  him  of  retreating.  Op- 
portunity was  given  to  them  of  retreating. 

4.  By  setting  out  at  once  he  can  arrive  in  three  days. 

5.  Our  soldiers  were  eager  for  fighting. 

6.  Our  soldiers  had  daily  practice  in  fighting. 

1  deleo.  2  cf.  382. 
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7.  He   asked   our   opinion   about    (the    question   of) 
fighting  at  once. 

8.  He  asked  our  opinion  about  the  plan  of  drawing  up 
the  line  of  battle. 

9.  This  enemy  is  not  to  be  feared. 
10.    The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  fight  at  once. 

LESSON    XIX 

PASSIVE  PERIPHRASTIC  — OUGHT  AND  MUST 

584.  References  : 

Passive  Periphrastic:  383-389.     2.     Dative  of  Agent:  384,  388,  88. 
3.    Oportet  and  Necesse  est :  325,  2,  3. 

585.  EXPLANATIOMS  : 

1.  Note  the  various  ways  of  saying  *'I  ought  to  do 
this:" 

(a)     Id  facere  debeo.    (328) 
(6)     Me  id  facere  oportet.     | 

(c)  Id  faciam  oportet.  j 

(d)  Id  mihi  faciendum  est.     (383) 

2.  Note  the  various  ways  of  saying  "  I  ought  to  have 
done  this :" 

(a)  Id  facere  debui. 

(&)  Me  id  facere  oportuit. 

(c)  Id  facerem  oportuit. 

(d)  Id  mihi  faciendum  erat  (fuit).     (383) 

3.  Note  the  various  ways  of  saying  ''  I  must  do  this  :  '* 
(a)  Me  id  facere  necesse  est.        -j 
(6)  Mihi  id  facere  necesse  est.      I      (325,  3) 

(c)  Id  faciam  necesse  est.  J 

(d)  Id  mihi  faciendum  est.     (383) 

4.  Note  the  various  ways  of  saying  "  I  had  to  do  this  :  " 
(a)    Me  id  facere  necesse  erat  (fuit). 
(6)    Mihi  id  facere  necesse  erat  (fuit). 

(c)  Id  facerem  necesse  erat  (fuit). 

(d)  Id  mihi  faciendum  erat  (fuit). 


(326) 
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586.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  Our  ancestors  had  to  wage  many  wars  in  behalf  of 
our  merchants. 

2.  What  ought  you  to  do  now  when  so  many  thousand 
Roman  citizens  have  been  killed  ?  ^ 

3.  Because  their  ambassadors  had  been  haughtily 
addressed,  your  ancestors  thought  that  Corinth  ought  to 
be  destroyed. 

4.  Ought  not  we,  then,^  to  avenge  the  murder  of  our 
consul  ? 

5.  Should  we  not  defend  the  name  and  safety  of  the 
Roman  people  from  all  its  enemies  ? 

6.  The  glory  which  our  ancestors  handed  down  to  us 
we  must  defend  and  preserve  with  the  greatest  care. 

7.  The  two  kings  who  threaten  all  Asia  must  be 
punished. 

8.  We  must  choose  a  general  to  be  placed  in  charge  of 
this  war,  and  he  must  go  to  Asia  at  once. 

9.  We  must  consult  the  interests  of  our  allies,  and  our 
tributaries  in  Asia  ought  to  be  protected  from  these  kings. 

10.  Our  provinces  also  should  be  protected,  for  now  our 
greatest  revenues  are  at  stake. 

11.  Therefore  Asia,  which  surpasses  all  lands  in  the 
fertility  of  its  fields  and  in  the  variety  of  its  products,  must 
be  defended  not  only  from  disaster  but  also  from  the  fear 
of  disaster. 

12.  How  ought  our  allies  in  Asia  to  feel  ^  when  we  do 
not  aidi  them  with  our  armies  ? 

1  Subjunctive.    Cf.  292. 

2  igitur.  8  "Of  what  mind  ought  our  allies  to  be,"  etc. 
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13.  If  you  wish  them  to  be  a  source-of-revenue^  to  you, 
you  must  free  them  from  the  fear  of  the  enemy. 

14.  Nor   should   you   overlook    (the  fact)    that  many 
Loman  citizens  have  money  invested  in  Asia  in  farming 

your  revenues. 

15.  Their  interests  you  must  look  out  for,  and  their 
fortunes  should  be  a  matter-for-consideration^  to  you. 

16.  If  you  wish  to  preserve  your  revenues,    the   men 
who  collect  them  ought  to  be  protected  by  you. 

17.  You  should  therefore  see  to  it  that  a  general  is  sent 
to  Asia  who  can^  prcitect  your  allies. 

18.  I  must  speak  to  you  concerning  the  choosing  (of)  a 
general. 

19.  The  man  whom  we  shall  place  in  charge  of  the  war 
will  have  to  protect  all  our  tributaries. 

20.  He  will  have  to  defeat  the  two  most  powerful  kings 
of  Asia. 

21.  We   ought,  therefore,  to  send  a  man  to  this  war 
who  is  (a  man)  of  the  utmost  bravery  and  moderation. 

22.  If  we  wish  to  please  our  allies,  we  ought  to  send 
Pompey  to  them. 

23.  Had  we  done  this  before,  we  should  not  have  had  to 
defeat  so  large  an  army. 

24.  But  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  now  to  put  Pompey  in 
charge  of  these  great  affairs. 

587.  EXERCISE  FOR   ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.    Pompey   ought   to   be   sent.     We   ought   to  send 
Pompey. 

1  fructus.  2  cura.  s  Subjunctive. 
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2.  It  must  be  decided  at  once.     You  must  decide  at 
once. 

3.  We  ought  to  await  him.     Express  in  four  ways. 

4.-    We  ought  to  have  awaited  him.     Express  in  four 
ways. 

5.  We  must  defeat  this  army.     Express  in  four  ways. 

6.  We   had   to   defeat   that   army.     Express  in  four 
ways. 

7.  I  shall  have  to  remain.      Use  the  passive  periphras- 
tic and  conjugate  in  the  future. 

8.  I  had  to  do  this.      Use  the  passive  periphrastic  and 
conjugate  in  the  imperfect. 

9.  If  he  were  at  Rome,  he  ought  to  be  sent. 

10.    Labienus  must  obey  Caesar.      Use  the  periphrastic. 

LESSON   XX 

CONDITIONS   IN   INDIRECT   DISCOURSE 

588.  References: 

1.  General  Statement :  351.  3.    Ideal  Conditions  :  353. 

2.  Logical  Conditions  :  352.  4.    Unreal  Conditions  :  354-355. 

589.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

Note.  Sentences  1-8  and  13-20  should  each  be  written  three  times  : 
(a)  direct  discourse  ;  (6)  indirect  discourse  after  Cicero  dicit  .  .  .  ; 
(c)  indirect  discourse  after  Cicero  dixit  .... 

1.  If  Pompey  is  in  Asia,  our  allies  are  safe. 

2.  If  he  conquers  Mithridates,  he  will  save  our  allies. 

3.  If  Lucullus  had  destroyed  the  army  of  the  enemy, 
Mithridates  would  not  have  renewed  the  war. 

•  4.  If  Pompey  were  in  charge  of  the  war,  the  allies  of 
the  king  would  fear  us. 
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5.  If  we  should  send  Pompey  to  Asia,  we  should  in  a 
short  time  defeat  the  king. 

6.  If  Lucullus  had  remained  in  Asia,  perhaps  he  would 
have  been  able  to  finish  the  war. 

7.  If  you  recalled  him  from  the  war,  you  made  a  great 
mistake.^ 

8.  If  we  do  not  defeat  Mithridates  at  once,  our  reve- 
nues will  be  lost. 

9.  I  believe  that  if  Pompey  were  not  already  in  Asia, 
he  ought  to  be  sent. 

10.  Do  you  think  that  your  revenues  can  be  preserved 
if  you  do  not  protect  your  allies  ? 

11.  I  have  often  said  that  if  there  were  any  one  else, 
we  should  not  have  to  send  Pompey. 

12.  Our  allies  say  that  if  you  had  sent  Pompey  before, 
they  would  have  been  saved. 


13.  If  we  do  not  protect  our  allies  from  disaster,  we 
shall  not  receive  our  revenues. 

14.  If  Pompey  is  a  suitable  man,  he  ought  to  be  sent  to 
Asia. 

15.  If  we  had  consulted  the  interests  of  our  tributaries, 
we  should  have  aided  them. 

16.  If  Lucullus  were  in  command  of  our  army  now,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  defeat  Mithridates. 

17.  Our  revenues  will  be  lost  if  we  do  not  protect  our 
province. 

18.  If  we  had  chosen  Pompey  general  before,  our  allies 
would  have  been  protected. 

1  "you  erred  greatly." 
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19.  If  Mithridates  should  destroy  the  cities  of  our  allies, 
we  should  not  retain  our  province. 

20.  If  we  had  a  great  number  of  good  generals,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  choose. 

21.  I  hope  that  if  Pompey  is  sent,  he  will  easily  protect 
our  tributaries. 

22.  Yet  some  men  have  said  that  if  Pompey  had  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  war,  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  defeat  Mithridates. 

23.  For  they  think  that  if  Lucullus  was  unable  to  pro- 
tect the  province,  Pompey  will  not  save  (it). 

24.  Still  I  know  that  if  Pompey  were  there,  he  would 
be  able  to  help  our  allies. 

590.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

Note.  Translate  each  sentence  three  times :  (a)  direct  discourse ; 
(6)  in  indirect  discourse  after  dico ;  (c)  in  indirect  discourse  after  dixi. 

1.  If  Caesar  is  leading,  we  are  safe. 

2.  If  Caesar  were  leading,  we  should  be  safe. 

3.  If  Caesar  should  lead,  we  should  be  safe. 

4.  If  Caesar  had  led,  we  should  have  been  safe. 

5.  If  Caesar  leads,  we  shall  be  safe. 

6.  If  Caesar  leads,  the  enemy  will  be  conquered. 

7.  If  Caesar  had  led,   the  enemy  would  have  been 
conquered., 

8.  If  Caesar  had  led,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
conquer  the  enemy. 

9.  If  the  general  had  found  this  out,  he  ought  to  have 
sent  aid. 

10.    If  I  had  found  this  out,  I  might  have  gone. 
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LESSON   XXI 

CAUSAL   CLAUSES 

591.  Reb^erences: 

1.   Cum  Causal:  292.  2.    Relative  Causal  Clauses  :  293. 

3.  Quod,  Quia,  Quoniam,  Quando :  294-297. 

4.  Causal  Clauses  with  Verbs  of  Emotion  :  296. 

592.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  Pompey  ought  to  be  chosen  as  your  general  because 
he  possesses  a  knowledge  of  war  (fare),  ability,  prestige, 
(and)  good  luck. 

'  2.  Since  he  has  brought-to-a-successful-conclusion  so 
many  wars,  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  possesses  a  knowledge 
of  war  (fare). 

3.  For  he  has  often  celebrated-a-triumph  in-accord- 
ance-with  ^  a  decree  of  the  senate  because  (as  the  senators 
said)  he  had  freed  us  from  peril. 

4.  Moreover,  since  so  many  nations  are  witnesses  of 
this  man's  ability,  no  one  can  deny  that  he  possesses  that 
quality.  2 

5.  The  whole  of  Italy  was  once  grieving  because  it 
was  oppressed  by  a  great  and  serious  war. 

6.  But  after  his  arrival  this  same  Italy  was  soon  re- 
joicing because  it  had  been  freed  from  danger. 

7.  You  especially,  fellow-citizens,  since  you  have  been 
freed  from  the  pirates,  ought  to  recognize  his  ability. 

8.  Because  this  war  which  we  waged  with  the  pirates 
was  so  disgraceful  to  us,  I  ought  to  speak  further  about  it. 

9.  And  since   (as  all  know)  the  pirates   have  been 

1  ex.  2  xQs. 
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driven  from  the  sea,  I  may  now  speak  freely  about  that 
disgrace. 

10.  A  few  months  ago  our  provinces  and  allies  were 
complaining  that  we  were  not  defending  them. 

11.  We  could  not  defend  them,  because  even  our  armies 
were  afraid  to  set  sail  on  account  of  the  pirates. 

12.  Under  these  circumstances  Gabinius  persuaded  you 
to  choose  Pompey  as  general,  because  (as  he  said)  you 
were  being  cut  off  from  your  grain  supply. 


13.  Now  since  you  are  praising  him  for  having  waged  ^ 
this  war  so  well,  you  ought  likewise  to  praise  him  for 
having  finished  it  so  quickly. 

14.  He  did  all  this  so  quickly  because  he  was  eager  for 
victory,  not  for  gold. 

15.  Since  we  must  now  choose  a  general  for  the  war  in 
Asia,2  let  us  choose  a  man  distinguished  for  his  honor  and 
ability. 

16.  Let  us  therefore  choose  Pompey,  since  he  alone  is 
considered  such  (a  man)  by  your  allies. 

17.  For  our  allies  have  often  complained  that  our  gen- 
erals were  distinguished  not  for  ability,  but  for  greed  and 
cruelty. 

18.  Can  you  doubt  that  this  is  true  when  ^  you  know 
how  disgracefully  our  generals  have  acted  even  in  Italy  ? 

19.  These  generals  cannot  control  their  soldiers  because 
they  do  not  control  themselves. 

20.  Since  this  is  so,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  send 

1  "for  having  waged,"  =  "  because  he  has  waged." 

2  u  i„  ^sia, "  —  Asiaticus, -a, -um. 

8  "  when  "  is  sometimes  causal  in  sense. 
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Pompey  to  this  war  when  our  allies  ask  for  him  and  our 
enemies  fear  him.    ; 

21.  Our  allies  ask  for  him  because  (as  they  say)  he 
does  not  harass  (them),  but  defends  them. 

22.  Our  enemies  fear  him  because  he  never  turns  aside 
from  victory  to  obtain  booty. 

23.  Our  ancestors,  during  a  former  war,  rejoiced  be- 
cause they  had  one  commander,  Scipio,  worthy  of  the 
highest  command. 

24.  This  being  the  case,  are  we  going  to  deny  the  high- 
est command  to  Pompey  because  (as  some  say)  the  prece- 
dents of  our  antjestors  hinder  us? 

593.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  Under  these  circumstances,  why  do  we  hesitate  ? 

2.  We  have  chosen  Pompey  again  because  he  finished 
the  other  war  so  quickly. 

3.  The  citizens  praised  him  "because  he  had  freed 
them  from  fear." 

4.  Since  it  is  summer  the  pirates  are  on  the  sea. 

5.  All  the  citizens  rejoiced  because  they  had  been  freed 
from  fear. 

6.  He  finished  this  war  so  quickly  because  he  thought 
of  nothing  else. 

7.  We    shall    not    prevent    him    from    going    aw^ay. 
Translate  twice^  using  impedio  and  prohibeo. 

8.  We  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  go  away. 

9.  We  are  not  afraid  that  he  will  go  away ;  he  is  not 
afraid  to  go  away. 

10.  We  shall  not  make  him  go  away.  We  made  him 
go  away. 
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LESSON   XXII 

CONCESSIVE   CLAUSES 

594.  References  : 

1.  Concessive  Conjunctions :  314.  5.  Quamvis  :  319. 

2.  Cum  Concessive  :  315.  6.  Licet :  320. 

3.  Concessive  Relative  :  316.  7.  Ut  and  Ne  :  321. 

4.  Quamquam:  317-318.  8.  Etsi,  Etiamsi,  Tametsi:  322. 

595.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  Our  generals,  though  they  are  sent  as  a  protection 
to  our  provinces,  are  more  frequently  a  plague. 

2.  They  devote  themselves  to  laying  waste  the  lands 
of  our  allies,  even  though  we  send  them  to  wage  war  with 
our  enemies. 

3.  This  being  the  case,  they  accomplish  nothing  with 
their  armies,  however  skillful  they  may  be  in  waging  war. 

4.  Granted  that  a  few  have  devoted  themselves  to 
waging  war,  nevertheless  they  have  not  defeated  our 
enemies. 

5.  Will  you  refuse  to  grant  to  Pompey  the  command 
of  the  war  in  Asia  in-spite-of-the-fact-that  he  alone  is 
worthy  (of  it)? 

6.  Even  though  it  would  be  contrary  to  ancient  prece- 
dent to  do  this,  yet  it  would  be  better  to  yield  to  necessity 
than  to  precedent  at  this  time. 

7.  Though  Pompey  ought  to  be  chosen  because  of  his 
ability  and  self-restraint,  I  shall  also  speak  of  his  prestige. 

8.  Though  he  has  gone  to  Asia  to  wage  a  different 
war,  his  mere  ^  arrival  and  prestige  have  checked  Mithri- 
dates. 

1  Cf .  38. 
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9.    A  general  has   need   of  good-luck  also,  however 
much  he  may  possess  ability  and  knowledge  of  war. 

10.  Though  we  cannot  say  that  good-luck  will  be  last- 
ing for  any  one,  we  know  that  Pompey  has  up  to  this  time 
possessed  that  quality.^ 

11.  Finally,  even  though  our  enemies  fear  him,  yet 
(when)  defeated  they  willingly  surrender  to  him  because 
of  his  justice. 

12.  But  they  would  prefer  to  flee  and  fight  again 
rather  than  surrender  to  our  other  generals,  even  though 
they  should  be  defeated  in  many  battles. 


13.  Although  Mithridates  has  often  been  defeated  by 
our  generals,  he  still  reigns  and  is  threatening  our 
provinces. 

14.  Though  it  is  a  splendid ^  (thing)  to  conquer  a 
powerful  king,  it  is  disgraceful  to  conquer  the  same  king 
so  many  times  to-no-purpose. 

15.  In-spite-of-the-fact-that  we  have  received  so  great 
an  injury  from  that  king,  he  still  reigns. 

16.  Even  if  Ariobarzanes  had  not  been  our  ally,  yet 
we  ought  not  to  have  permitted  Mithridates  to  seize  his 
kingdom. 

17.  Our  ancestors,  though  they  themselves  were  pro- 
voked by  no  wrong,  used  to  wage  war  on-behalf-of  their 
allies. 

18.  We,  however,  though  our  greatest  revenues  are  at 
stake,  are  hesitating  to  prosecute  this  war  with  the  great- 
est zeal. 

1  res.  2  pulcher. 
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19.  Granted  that  no  attack  has  as  yet  been  made  on 
our  tributaries,  yet  by  the  mere^  fear  of  an  attack  our 
revenues  are  being  diminished. 

20.  Mithridates,  though  he  had  been  forced  by  LucuUus 
to  retreat  as  a  suppliant  to  other  nations,  again  collected 
an  army. 

21.  And  our  army,  though  it  had  fought  ^  successful 
battles,  refused  to  advance  farther  into  the  enemy's  lands. 

22.  Meanwhile  Mithridates,  though  he  had  a  short  time 
before  been  defeated,  returned  and  put  our  army  to  flight. 

23.  Although  I  know  how  this  happened,  I  prefer  to  be 
silent  about  our  calamity. 

24.  Even  if  our  prestige  were  not  at  stake,  yet  the  war 
ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

596.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  Though  many  generals  have  defeated  him,  no  one 
has  captured  him. 

2.  Mithridates,  though  he  has  been  conquered,  still 
reigns. 

3.  Even   though  he  should  be  conquered,  he  would 
escape. 

4.  Granted  that  his  cities  have  been  captured,  yet  he 
has  an  army. 

5.  However  much  you  may  beg  me,  I  shall  not  go. 

6.  Though  he  may  make  peace  with  us,  the  peace  will 
not  be  lasting. 

7.  We  consider  him  a  great  general,  though  he  has 
often  been  defeated. 

^  ipse.  2  utQj. 
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8.  O  that  he  would  not  wage  war  with  us  ! 

9.  O  that  he  were  not  our  enemy ! 

10.    Would  that  he  had  made  peace  with  us  ! 

LESSON   XXIII 
TEMPORAL   CLAUSES:    CUM,  rOSTQUAM,  ETC. 

597.  References  : 

1.  Cum  Temporal :  277-282. 

2.  Postquam,  etc.:  283-284. 

598.  EXERCISE    FOR    WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

1.  When  we  are  choosing  a  general  to  put  in  charge 
of  this  war  with  the  king,  we  must  consider  Pompey  as  a 
suitable  man. 

2.  For  when  he  was  waging  war  against  the  pirates, 
he  showed  that  he  was  a  man  of  unusual  ability. 

3.  As  soon  as  he  had  equipped  his  fleet,  he  set  out  for    " 
Cilicia. 

4.  After  he  had  defeated  the  pirates  there,  he  freed  the    " 
entire  sea  of  our  enemies. 

5.  At  the  time  when  Gabinius  was  proposing  the  law 
by  which  Pompey  was  put  in  charge  of  the  naval  war, 
Hortensius  opposed  that  law. 

6.  And  now  when  we  are  trying  to  put  Pompey  in 
command  of  the  war  with  the  king,  this  same  man  dis- 
agrees. 

7.  But  when  Pompey  had  freed  us  from  fear  of  the 
pirates,  we  could  see  that  we  had  made  no  mistake. 

8.  So  when  we  send  him  to  protect  our  allies  in  Asia, 
these  men  will  agree  with  us. 
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9.    After  our  ancestors  had  defeated  the  Carthaginians, 
our  fleets  were  feared  by  all  foreign  nations. 

10.  But  when  several  of  our  ambassadors  had  fallen  ^ 
into  the  power  of  the  pirates  and  the  sea  was  full  of  their 
ships,  we  lost  our  prestige. 

11.  Furthermore,  whenever  Roman  citizens  had  been 
captured  by  the  pirates,  we  had  to  ransom  them. 

12.  But  when  Pompey  had  freed  the  sea  of  pirates,  our 
former  glory  and  prestige  were  restored. 


13.  At  the  time  when  our  quaestors  and  praetors  were 
being  captured  by  the  pirates,  we  surely  did  not  seem  to 
hold  the  supremacy  of  the  earth. 

14.  But  after  the  pirates  had  been  defeated  by  Pompey, 
no  one  could  deny  that  we  had  avenged  our  wrongs. 

15.  For  when  the  sea  had  been  freed  of  pirates,  our 
merchants  and  citizens  were  safe. 

16.  Bat  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  this  war,  another 
(war)  sprang  up  in  Asia. 

17.  Therefore  when  we  are  considering  whom  to  put  in 
charge  of  this  war,  Pompey  must  not  be  overlooked. 

18.  For  when  our  general  goes  to  Asia,  he  will  find 
a  very  serious  war  going  ^  on  there. 

19.  At  the  time  when  we  had  chosen  Pompey  for  the 
naval  war,  many  thought  that  he  could  not  manage  it. 

20.  Now  likewise,  when  this  law  has  been  proposed, 
Catulus  and  Hortensius  say  that  everything  ought  not  to 
be  assigned  to  one  man. 

1  "  come."  2  u  is  being  waged." 
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21.  When  they  said  this  before,  they  erred  greatly  and 
now  they  are  making  the  same  error. 

22.  For  heretofore  whenever  Pompey  undertook  ^  any- 
thing, he  carried  it  out  with  the  greatest  success. 

23.  So  when  we  send  him  to  aid  our  allies  in  this  war, 
he  will  be  able  to  defend  them. 

24.  Then  foreign  nations  will  fear  the  power  of  the 
Roman  people  just  as  they  did  at  the  time  when  our 
ancestors  lived. 

599.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL    TRANSLATION 

1.  When  I  am  in  Rome,  I  do  as  the  Romans  (do). 

2.  When  Caesar  was  in  Gaul,  he  was  informed  of  this 
conspiracy. 

3.  When  Caesar  arrived  at  the  river,  the  enemy  were 
fleeing. 

4.  At  the  time  when  I  was  writing  to  you,  I  was  in 
Italy. 

5.  When  he  comes  to  the  city,  I  shall  send  him  to 
you. 

6.  As  soon  as  he  had  said   this,  he   departed   from 
the  senate. 

7.  After  Catiline  had  left  the  city,  Cicero  summoned 
the  senators  together. 

8.  At  the  time  when  many  had  lost  their  fortunes,  we    ^ 
were  safe. 

9.  Whenever   he   saw   any  one,  he    ran.      Whenever 
any  one  comes,  he  will  run. 

10.    I  shall  tell  you  this  after  he  goes  away. 

1  Use  the  pluperfect.     Why  ? 
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LESSON   XXIV 
nUM  CI.AJJ&ES  —  PRIUSQUAM  AND  ANTEQUAM 

600.  References  : 

1.  Dum,  etc.,  while,  so  long  as:  285. 

2.  Dum,  etc.,  while,  within  the  time  that:  286. 

3.  Dum,  etc.,  until :  288. 

4.  Proviso  :  290. 

5.  Priusquam  and  Antequam:  289. 

601.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

-^      1.    Before  I  finish  talking,  I  must  speak  of  the  author- 
ity and  opinion  of  Quintus  Catulus. 

2.  While  he  was  speaking  on  this  law  a  few  days  ago, 
he  asked  this  (question). 

3.  Whom  will  you  appoint  in  place  of  Pompey  if 
anything  happens  to  him  before  he  finishes  this  war? 

4.  But  provided  that  Pompey  does  not  perish,  we  shall 
not  have  to  choose  any  one  else. 

♦^  5.  Before  Pompey  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  war 
with  the  pirates,^  Catulus  and  Hortensius  asked  this  same 
(question). 

6.  Did  they  wish  us  then  to  wait  until  Rome  should 
be  captured  by  the  pirates  ? 

7.  And  ought  we  now  also  to  delay  until  our  revenues 
are  all  lost  and  our  allies  murdered? 

8.  Provided  only  that  the  rest  of  the  citizens  agree 
with  me,  I  think  that  the  authority  of  Catulus  is  to  be 
considered  of  little  importance. 

9.  For  while  the  immortal  gods  permit,  the  state  ought 

1  "  war  with  the  pirates  "  =  bellum  navale. 
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to  enjoy  the  life  and  services  of  this  (the)  greatest  (of) 
general(s). 

10.  In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Pompey 
was  made  consul  before  he  was  permitted  by  the  laws  to 
hold  any  other  office. 

11.  While  he  was  in  Africa  he  acted  with  unusual 
integrity,  dignity,  (and)  ability. 

12.  He  was  then  put  in  charge  of  the  war  with  the 
pirates  ^  before  they  should  destroy  our  power  altogether. 


13.  While  we  are  speaking  of  the  choice  of  a  general 
for  this  war,  we  must  remember  what  Pompey  has  done 
up  to  this  time. 

14.  When  he  had  been  put  in  charge  of  the  naval  war, 
he  did  not  delay  until  all  of  our  ships  were  destroyed. 

15.  But  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  hiding  places  of 
the  pirates  before  they  should  be  able  to  prepare  for  war. 

16.  Then  while  they  were  still  ignorant  of  his  move- 
ments,^  he  arrived  in  Cilicia. 

17.  And  so,  before  fifty  days  had  elapsed,  he  defeated 
all  the  pirates. 

18.  if  only  he  acts  with  the  same  dispatch  in  this  war, 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear. 

19.  Nevertheless,  until  he  is  appointed  general  for  this 
war  with  the  king,  our  allies  will  be  in  great  danger  and 
fear. 

20.  Yet  provided  the  authority  of  Catulus  and  Horten- 
sius  does  not  prevail  with  ^  you,  Pompey  will  be  sent  to 
Asia. 

1  "  war  with  the  pirates  "  bellum  navale.  ^  apud. 

2  "ignorant  (of)  what  he  was  doing." 
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21.  But  he  must  be  sent  before  all  Asia  falls  ^  into  the 
power  of  Mithridates. 

22.  For  while  we  are  delaying  here  that  king  is  increas- 
ing his  forces  and  is  threatening  our  allies. 

23.  Before  Lucullus  withdrew  from  the  war  he  defeated 
Mithridates  and  celebrated  a  triumph  (for  a  victory  won) 
over  him. 

24.  Yet  before  he  had  reached  Rome  the  king  had 
recovered  from  these  disasters  and  had  returned  into  his 
ancestral  kingdom. 

602.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  While  we  were  delaying  in  this  town  a  messenger 
arrived. 

2.  While  we  were  delaying  in  this  town  we  were  in 
great  danger. 

3.  Caesar  waited  for  the  rest  of  the  ships  to  assemble. 

4.  The  enemy  held  the  town  until  our  troops  forced 
them  to  withdraw. 

5.  Let  them  hate  (me),  provided  they  fear  (me). 

6.  If  only  he  does  not  remain  in  the  cit}^,  I .  am  not 
afraid. 

7.  Caesar  captured  the  bridge  before  the  rest  of  the 
army  arrived. 

8.  Caesar  captured  the  bridge  before  the  enemy  could 
cross. 

9.  At  the  time  v/hen  I  was  doing  this  I  was  in  Rome. 
10.   After  he  had  reached  the  city  he  sent  a  message  to 

me. 

J  " falls "=  "comes." 
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LESSON   XXV 

PARTICIPLES 

603.  References  : 

1,  Formation  and  Use  :  359-361.        3.   Participles  as  Adjectives  :  366. 

2.  Tenses  of  Participles  :    360-365.   4.    Participles  as  Nouns  :  367-368. 
Cf.  511,  2.  5.    Participles  as  Clauses  :  375. 

604.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

The  First  War  with  Mithridates 

1.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  Mithridates  received 
from  his  father  a  kingdom  (which  was)  situated  between 
Armenia  and  Paphlagonia. 

2.  After  getting  possession  of  Armenia,  he  soon  seized 
other  neighboring  kingdoms. 

3.  The  Romans  being  alarmed  by  these  movements  ^ 
ordered  him  to  withdraw  at  once  into  his  own  territory. 

4.  But  (as  they  were)  not  (well)  enough  prepared 
for  waging  war,  they  could  not  make  him  do  their  bidding. 

5.  At  this  very  time  Sulla  set  out  for  Rome,  being  re- 
called by  civil  disturbances. 

6.  Mithridates,  therefore,  persuaded  many  cities  to 
use  2  this  opportunity,  and  to  free  all  Asia  from  the  sway 
of  the  Romans. 

7.  Since  these  (people)  were  influenced  ^  by  the  great 
exploits  of  Mithridates,  they  followed  ^  his  advice  and 
killed  more  than  eighty  thousand  Italians. 

8.  For  Mithridates  had  ordered  them  to  kill  all  the 
Italians  in  all  Asia,  and  not  to  spare  the  fugitives. 

9.  And   so   the   armed   soldiers   of  the  Asiatic   kings 

^  res.  2  Express  by  a  participle. 
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attacked  ^  the  unarmed  Italians  and  killed  them  (while 
they  were)  trying  ^  to  escape. 

10.  Since  Mithridates  had  now  got  possession  ^  of  al- 
most all  Asia,  he  decided  to  advance  into  Greece. 

11.  For  he  believed  that  many  states  of  Greece,  (be- 
cause they  had  been)  harassed  by  the  greed  of  the  Romans, 
would  surrender  willingly. 

12.  He  was  not  mistaken,  for  the  citizens  of  many 
towns,  upon  catching  sight  of  his  army,  sent  forward 
envoys  to  ask  for  peace. 


13.  In  many  parts  of  Greece  the  citizens  with  tears  ^ 
begged  the  leaders  of  the  Asiatic  army  to  accept  their 
surrender.  3 

14.  Finally  Athens  and  many  other  Greek  cities  (which 
had  been)  freed  so  many  years  before  from  the  fear  of  an 
Asiatic  king  were  captured  by  Mithridates. 

15.  Then  Sulla,  fearing  that  other  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire  would  be  captured,  set  out  for  Greece. 

16.  After  getting  possession  of  the  inland  cities  (which 
had  been)  captured,  he  besieged  and  captured  Athens. 

17.  At  this  point  Mithridates,  thinking*  that  he  had 
already  delayed  too  long,  decided  to  fight  as  soon  as 
possible. 

18.  After  having  tried  in  vain  to  lead  the  Romans  into 
an  unfavorable  position,  he  at  last  began  battle  in  a  place 
chosen  by  them. 

19.  But  Sulla,  fearing  that  they  would  attack  his  army 

1  Express  by  a  participle.  2  u  ^j^h  tears  "  =  "  weeping." 

*  "  accept  their  surrender  "  =  "  receive  them  into  surrender." 

*  Use  arbitror. 
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[rom  the  rear,  had  protected  that  part  by  ditches,  and  had 
milt  a  rampart  in  front. 

20.  When  the  enemy  were  advancing- to- the-attack,  he 
:ept  his  forces  drawn  up  inside  the  rampart. 

21.  From  this  rampart  they  hurled  a  shower  ^  of  stones 
tnd  weapons  on  the  advancing  enemy. 

22.  The  first  line  (when)  driven  back,  threw  into  con- 
fusion those  (who  were)  coming  (up)  from  the  rear. 

23.  The  enemy  (who  had  been)  thus  thrown  into  dis- 
order were  then  put  to  flight  by  Sulla's  cavalry. 

24.  Finally  both  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry  pursued 
the  enemy  (while  they  were)  fleeing  and  killed  a  great 
number  of  them. 

605.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  We  attacked  them  (while  they  were)  setting  out 
from  camp. 

2.  We  attacked  those  who  had  set  out  from  camp. 

3.  We  attacked  the  fugitives. 

4.  The  armed  (soldiers)  attacked  the  fleeing  citizens. 

5.  Our  cavalry,  pursuing  the  enemy,  killed  many. 

6.  Our  cavalry  pursued  the  enemy  and  killed  many. 

7.  Our  cavalry  pursued  the  conquered. 

8.  The  lieutenant  after  exhorting  his  soldiers  began 
the  battle. 

9.  These  men,  influenced  by  the  king's  exploits,  did  his 
bidding. 

10.  This  army,  though  put  to  flight,  will  fight  again. 
This  army,  since  it^  has  been  put  to  flight,  will  not  fight 
again. 

1  multitudo. 
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LESSON  XXVI 

ABLATIVE    ABSOLUTE 

606,  References  : 

1.  The  Ablative  Absolute  :  369. 

2.  Ablative  Absolute  with  the  Participle  Omitted :  370. 

3.  Ablative  Absolute  equivalent  to  a  Clause  :  371. 

4.  When  to  use  the  Ablative  Absolute  :  372-373. 

5.  When  to  avoid  the  Ablative  Absolute :  374. 

607.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  Sulla,  after  putting  the  king's  army  to  flight, 
returned  to  Athens  to  winter,  since  the  summer  was  now 
almost  spent. 

2.  Mithridates,  having  collected  another  army  during 
that  winter,  set  out  for  Greece  as  summer  was  coming  on. 

3.  In  the  early  summer  a  battle  was  fought,^  in  the 
absence  of  the  king  himself,  under  the  leadership  of 
Archelaus. 

4.  At  the  first  attack  the  Roman  line  began  to  fall 
back,  so  fiercely  were  the  horsemen  of  the  enemy  press- 
ing on. 

5.  But  since  Sulla  himself  was  present  and  encourag- 
ing the  soldiers,  the  attack  was  soon  checked. 

6.  When  at  last  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  had  been 
put  to  flight,  it  was  an  easy  (task)  to  defeat  the  infantry. 

7.  Sulla  believed  that  if  a  very  great  part  of  this 
army  was  cut  down,  another  would  not  be  sent  against 
him. 

8.  Therefore  when   the   army  had  'been  put  to  flight, 

^  "  a  battle  was  fought"  =  "it  was  fought." 
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le  ordered  his  cavalry  to  pursue,  and  not  to  spare  any  one 
Lt  all. 

9.  Since  at  last  an  opportunity  was  offered  of  pacify- 
ing all  Greece,  Sulla  devoted  himself  to  this  task  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer. 

10.  After  having  finished  this,   during   the  following 
inter  he  built  and  equipped  a  large  fleet   for  the  war 

Asia. 

11.  Meanwhile  many  states  of  Asia  had  learned  that  if 
'Mithridates  were  ruling,  his  rule  would  be  more  cruel  than 
the  Romans'. 

12.  Therefore  they  expelled  the  kings  friendly  to 
Mithridates  and  again  came  into  the  control  of  the 
Romans. 


13.  After  deciding  on  terms  of  peace,  Sulla  set  out  for 
Rome,  leaving  Murena  with  two  legions  in  Asia. 

14.  After   Murena   had    delayed   in   Asia   for   several 
years,  Sulla  recalled  him  to  Rome. 

15.  Though  Asia  had  enjoyed  peace  for  several  years, 
a  new  war  suddenly  broke  out. 

16.  For  no  peace  could  be  lasting  in  Asia  while  Mith- 
ridates was  alive. 

17.  For  in  the  absence  of  a  Roman  army  he  could  not 
be  restrained  from  attacking  Rome's  allies. 

18.  Accordingly,  the  Roman  senate,  after  collecting  an 
army  and  equipping  a  fleet,  intrusted  the  war  to  Lucullus. 

19.  The  Romans  were  afraid  that,  if  a  few  cities  were 
captured  by  the  king,  more  would  surrender  through  fear. 

20.  When   scarcely  six   months  had   passed,  Lucullus 
had  freed  the  cities  of  our  allies  from  siege. 
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21.  This  same  general  destroyed  the  enemy's  fleet  and 
opened  up  Pontus  by  defeating  them  in  many  battles. 

22.  Then  he  captured  the  towns  in  which  the  king's 
dwellings  were,  and  drove  the  king  himself  into  exile. 

23.  Furthermore,  all  this^  was  done  with  our  allies 
safe  and  our  revenues  unharmed. 

24.  But  Lucullus  allowed  the  defeated  king  to  escape, 
and  he,2  after  collecting  new  forces,  defeated  our  (once) 
victorious  army. 

608.  EXERCISE   FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  They  accused  me  in  my  absence.  They  did  this  in 
my  absence. 

2.  They  have  elected  him  without  his  consent.  They 
did  this  without  his  consent. 

3.  He  says  that  they  did  this  in  his  absence. 

4.  We  have  done  this  under  his  leadership. 

5.  We  could  not  take  the  town,  though  (but)  few 
were  defending  (it). 

6  a.  Though  he  had  got  possession  ^  of  the  town,  he 
spared  the  citizens. 

b.  He  got  possession  3  of  the  town,  but  spared  the 
citizens. 

7.  We  could  not  take  the  town  since  so  great  a  mul- 
titude was  defending  it. 

8.  He  has  decided  to  collect  a  new  army  and  try  again. 

9.  He  set  out  as  summer  was  coming  on  ;  ...  when 
summer  had  begun. 

10.    He  returned  when  the  winter  was  almost  spent. 

1  "  all  this  "  =  "  all  these  (things)."  2  xjse  the  relative. 

8  Express  twice,  using  capio  and  potior. 
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LESSON   I 
accuse,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  accuse, 

charge.     Cf.  121. 
acerbus,    -a,    -um,    bitter,    harsh, 

severe. 
adhuc,    (adv.),    up    to    this    time, 

heretofore,   hitherto,   still. 
colligo,  -ere,  -legl,  -lectum,  bring 

together,  collect. 
committo,    -ere,    -misl,    -missum, 

commit. 
constituo,  -ere,  -stitui,  -stitutum, 

place,  station,  select,  mark  out. 
decerno,     -ere,     -crevl,     -cretum, 

decree,   pass   a  decree. 
exitium,  -I,  n.,     ]  destruction, 
pernicies,  -el,  f.,  j  ruin. 
gravis,  -e,  heavy,  severe. 
ignore,     -are,     -avI,     -atum,     not 

know,  be  ignorant. 
nescio,    -ire,    -Ivi     or    -ii,    -itum, 

not  know,  be  ignorant. 
improbus,  -a,  -um,  wicked. 
incendium,  -i,  n.,  burning,  fire. 
iste,  -a,  -ud,  that  (of  yours).     Cf. 

31. 
item,   (adv.),  likewise,  also. 
nihil,  nothing;  not  at  all. 
oratio,  -onis,  f.,  speech;   orationem 

habeo,  deliver  a  speech. 
scelus,  sceleris,  n.,  crime. 
scientia,  -ae,  /.,  knowledge. 


senatus,  -us,  m.,  senate;  senatus 
consultum,  a  decree  of  the 
senate. 

uter,  utra,  utrum,  which  (of 
twj).     Cf.  45. 

LESSON    II 

amentia,  -ae,  f.,  madness,  folly, 
want  of  reason. 

audacia,  -ae,  f.,  boldness,  daring. 

cogito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  think, 
plan,    plot. 

conatus,  -us,  m.,  attempt,  effort. 

coniuratus,  -i,  m.,  conspirator. 

conscius,  -a,  -um,  conscious, 
aware.     Cf.   113-114. 

eius  modi,  of  that  sort,  such.  Cf. 
102. 

enim,  postpositive  particle,  for. 
Cf.  412. 

erga,  prep,  with  ace.  case,  to- 
ward, for.     Cf.   112. 

in,  prep,  with  ace.  case,  toward, 
for.     Cf.  112. 

insidiae,  -arum,  f.  pi.,  ambuscade, 
treachery,  plot,  stratagem. 

me  commoveo,  move  (with  re- 
flex.), make  a  move. 

memor,  -oris,  mindful,  .remember- 
ing.    Cf.  113-114. 

moveo,  -ere,  movi,  motum,  move, 
actuate,  influence. 

oblitus,    -a,    -um,    forgetful,   for- 
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getting,    unmindful,    regardless. 

Cf.  113-114. 
odi,   (odisse),  osurus,   hate,  detest. 

Cf.  209-210. 
odium,  -1,  n.,  hate,  hatred;    in  odio 

alicui  sum,  /  am  hated  by  some 

one. 
patres  conscripti,  conscript  fathers, 

senators. 
reprimS,    -ere,    -pressi,    -pressum, 

restrain,    check,    hold    in    check. 
salus,  salutis,  f.,  safety,  welfare. 
socius,    -i,    m.,    sharer,    associate, 

ally,  accomplice.     Cf.  113-114. 
vigilo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  be  awake, 

watch,   watch  for    (ad  — ). 

LESSON   III 

admoned,  -ere,  -ul,  -itum,  remind, 

advise,  warn.  Cf.  117, 
causa,  -ae,  f.,  cause,  case. 
coinprimo,  -ere,  -pressi,  -pressum, 

suppress,  restrain,  check. 
damno,    -are,    -avI,    -atum,    con- 
demn, convict.     Cf.  121. 
interest,  -esse,  -fuit  1  it  is  to  the  in- 
refert,  -ferre,  -tulit  j      terest,  it  is 

of  importance,  it  is  of  advantage, 

it  concerns.     Cf.  124. 
memini,     (-isse),     — ,     remember. 

Cf.    209-210. 
metuo,   -ere,   metui,  — ,  fear,   be 

afraid.     Cf.  266-268. 
miseret,  miserere,  miseruit,  pity. 

Cf.   118-119. 
obliviscor,  obllvlscl,  oblltus  sum, 

forget.     Cf.    116. 

it     is     worth 
while.     Cf. 
122. 
paenitet,      paenitere,      paenituit, 


operae  pretium  est, 
tanti  est. 


repent,     regret,     be     sorry    for. 

Cf.   118-119. 
piget,     pigere,    piguit,     tire,    irk, 

pain.     Cf.  118-119. 
privatus,  -a,  -um,  private,  personal. 
pudet,     pudere,     puduit,     shame. 

Cf.  118-119. 
recorder,   -ari,   -atus  sum,   recall. 

Cf.  116,  4. 
ruina,  -ae,  f.,  overthrow,  disaster, 

ruin. 
semper,  (adv.),  always. 
senator,  -oris,  m.,  senator. 
taedet,      taedere,      — ,      disgusts, 

wearies.     Cf.    118-119. 
turpitude,  -dinis,  f.,  disgrace,  base- 
ness,  dishonor. 
vitium,  -I,  n.,  fault,  vice. 

LESSON   IV 
antea,  (adv.),  before. 
comes,    comitis,    m.,    companion, 

follower. 
consilium,  -i,  n.,  plan,  scheme. 
consuesco,   -ere,   -suevi,   -suetum, 

become     accustomed.     Cf.     209- 

210. 
deleo,    -ere,    -evi,   -etum,   destroy, 

wipe  out. 
desisto,  -ere,  -stiti,  — ,  cease,  stop, 

desist. 
difficilis,  -e,  difficult,  hard. 
eicio,  -ere,  eiecl,  eiectum,  cast  out, 

drive  out,  expel. 
exsilium,  -I,  n.,  exile. 
libero,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  free,  set 

free.    Cf.  149. 
licet,  licere,  licuit,  it  is  permitted, 

may.     Cf.  325,  3. 
malo,    malle,    malui,    — ,    prefer, 

be  more  willing.    ' 
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necesse  est,  it  is  necessary,  must 
Cf.  325,  3. 

nolo,  nolle,  nolul,  — ,   be  unwill- 
ing,   not   wish. 
)ortet,   oportere,   oportuit,   it  is 
fitting,  ought.     Cf.  325,  2. 
itefacio,     -ere,     -feci,     -factum, 
lay  bare,  lay  open,  expose. 
itria,  -ae,  f.,  native  land,  father- 
land. 

)lacet,  placere,  placuit,  it  pleases, 
decide.     Cf.  80,  325,  1. 

quidem,  postpositive  adv.,  cer- 
tainly,  surely,  even. 

sino,  -ere,  sivl,  situm,  allow,  per- 
mit.    Cf.  332. 

soleo,  -ere,  solitus  sum,  be  ac- 
customed.    Cf.    329. 

spolio,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  strip, 
rob,  deprive,  despoil,  plunder. 
Cf.  149. 

veto,  -are,  vetui,  vetitum,  for- 
bid.    Cf.  332. 

videtur,  viderl,  visum  est,  it 
seems  best.     Cf.  325,  1, 

LESSON   V 

arbitror,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  think, 
judge,  consider. 

augeo,  -ere,  auxl,  auctum,  in- 
crease, enlarge;  transitive  verb. 
For  the  intransitive  the  passive 
must  be  used.  Thus,  augetur 
=  crescit. 

cotidie,  every  day,  daily;  used  of 
an  act  repeated  every  day;  in 
dies,  every  day,  daily;  used  of 
something  which  changes  from 
day  to  day. 

cresco,  -ere,  crevi,  cretum,  in- 
crease,   grow,    become    larger. 


confirmo,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  make 

firm ;   assert;   declare. 
credo,     -ere,     credidi,     creditum, 

believe,   trust,   intrust.     Cf.    80. 
cunctus,  -a,  -um,  whole,  entire,  all. 

Cf.    ''  all  "   in   the   general  vo- 
cabulary, 
desino,    -ere,    -sivl,   -situm,    leave 

off,    cease,    desist,    stop. 
exponS,    -ere,     -posul,     -positum, 

set  forth,  explain. 
exsul,  exsulis,  m.,  exile,  a  person 

banished. 
fateor,   -eri,   fassus  sum,   confess, 

admit. 
iudico,    -are,    -avi,    -atum,    judge, 

decide. 
laetor,    -ari,    -atus    sum,    rejoice, 

be  glad. 
mors,    mortis,    f.,    death;     morte 

multo      (-are,      -avi,      -atum), 

punish   with   death. 
neg6,   -are,   -avi,   -atum,   say  no, 

say  .  .  .  not,  deny,  refuse.     Cf. 

335. 
perditus,  -a,  -um,  lost,  desperate, 

wicked;    as  a  noun,  a  desperate 

man. 
pet6,  -ere,  -ivi,  -itum,  seek,   ask, 

attack. 
qua  de   causa  or  qua  de  re,  for 

this  reason,    therefore. 
sentiS,  -ire,  sens!,  sensum,  realize, 

feel,  understand,   think. 
surgS,    -ere,    surrexl,    surrectum, 

rise  up,  arise. 
vita,     -ae,    f.,     life.      Commonly 

used  in  the  singular  only,  even 

where    the    English    uses    the 

plural.      The      plural     usually 

means    "  biographies." 
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LESSON  VI 
arcesso,  -ere,  -ivi,  -itum,  summon, 

send  for. 
conficio,  -ere,  -feci,  -fectum,  carry 

out,  complete. 
contemno,   -ere,    -tempsi,   -temp- 

tum,  despise,  disdain. 
deinde,  (adv.),  then,  next. 
denique,  (adv.),  finally,  in  the  last 

place. 
desperatus,  -a,  -um,  desperate. 
doleo,  -ere,  -ui, — ,  grieve,  deplore. 
effugio,  -ere,  -fugl,  -fugitum,  fiee 

away,  escape. 
Gallicus,    -a,    -um,   Gallic,    of  the 

Gauls.     Cf.  98. 
include,     -ere,     -clusi,     -clusum, 

shut  in,  inclose. 
inquam,    /    say.       Always    with 

direct    quotations    and    never 

first.     Cf.    412,    3. 
inquit,  he  says,  he  said.     Always 

with     direct     quotations     and 

never  first.     Cf.  412,  3. 
intra,  prep,  with  ace.  case,  within, 

inside  of. 
is  qui  .  .  .,  a  man  who  .  .  . 
Manlianus,  -a,  -um,   Manlian,  of 

Manlius.     Cf.   98. 
omnes,  as  a  noun,  all,  all  people, 

every   one;     omnia,    all   things, 

everything.     Cf.   3. 
plebs,     plebis,     f.,     the     common 

people,  the  plebeians. 
plurimum  valere  or  posse,   to    he 

the  most  powerful  or  very  power- 
ful.    Cf.   66. 
porta,  -ae,  f.,  gate. 
probo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  approve, 

prove. 


profecto,  (adv.),  surely,  certainly,  I 

am  sure. 
quamquam,  conj.,  although. 
taceo,    -ere,    tacui,    taciturn,    he 

silent. 

LESSON  VII 

accipio,  -ere,  -cepi,  -ceptum,  re- 
ceive welcome. 

aliquis,  -qua,  -quid  (-quod),  some, 
some  one,  some  thing,  any,  any- 
thing, any  one.    Cf.  47. 

quis,  qua,  quid  (quod),  replaces 
aliquis  after  si,  nisi,  ne,  and 
num.     Cf.  48. 

amitto,  -ere,  -misi,  -missum,  lose. 

diligens,  -gentis,  careful;  dili- 
genter,  carefully. 

equidem,  (adv.),  certainly,  I  for 
my  part. 

erro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  go  astray, 
wander,  he  mistaken,  make  a 
mistake. 

etiam,  even;  etiam  nunc,  even 
now,  still;  etiam  tunc,  even 
then,  still. 

extra,  prep,  with  ace.  case,  out- 
side. 

gaudium,  -i,  n.,  joy. 

inlustro  (illustr5),  -are,  -avi, 
-atum,  bring  to  light,  reveal. 

me  confers,  -ferre,  -tuli,  -latum, 
betake  one's  self,  go.  Reflexive 
verb. 

moenia,  -ium,  n.  pi.,  walls,  walled 
city,  city. 

muto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  change. 

nisi,  unless,  except,  if  not. 

pertimesco,  -ere,  -timui,  — ,  be- 
come thoroughly  frightened,  take 
fright. 
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queror,  querl,  questus  sum,  com- 
plain. 

sceleratus,  -i,  m.,  criminal,  scoun- 
drel. 

scio,  -ire,  scivi  or  scil,  scitum,  know. 

sententia,  -ae,  f.,  opinion,  in- 
tention, advice. 

sin,  hut  if. 

timidus,  -a,  -um,  timid. 

tutus,  -a,  -um,  safe. 

vehementer,  (adv.),  earnestly, 
strongly,   very   much,   greatly. 

LESSON  VIM 

adsequor,  -sequi, 

-secutus  sum,      gain,      attain, 
cSnsequor,  -sequI,  [      secure. 

-secutus  sum, 
aes,     aeris,     n,,     copper,     money; 

aes    alienum,    aeris    alienl,    n., 

debt,   some  one  else's  money. 
audio,  -ire,  -ivi,  -itum,  hear,  listen 

to. 
coerceo,  -ere,  -ul,  -itum,  restrain, 

control. 
concede,     -ere,     -cessi,     -cessum, 

yield,  surrender. 
deficio,   -ere,   -feci,   -fectum,  fail; 

desert,  revolt. 
deprehendo,  -ere,  -hendi,  -hensum, 

catch,   detect,   discover. 
gladiator,  -oris,  m.,  gladiator. 
honestus,      -a,      -um,     honorable; 

honeste,  adv.,  honorably. 

imperium         is 


impenum,  -i,  n. 

power, 
potestas,  -tatis, 

f.,  power. 


used  for  mili- 
tarj'-  power, 
potestas  usu- 
ally for  might 
or  civil  au- 
thority. 


obsto,  -are,  -stiti,  — ,  stand  in  the 
way,  oppose,  thwart.     Cf.    83. 

qua  ratione,  ] 

quo  modo,  '  how. 

quem  ad  modum,  J 

rerum  potior  (-irl,  -Itus  sum), 
become  master  of  the  situation', 
get  control  of  affairs.     Cf.   166. 

vivo,  -ere,  vixi,  victum,  live. 

LESSON    IX 

considers,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  con- 
sider. 

crudelis,  -e,  cruel;  crudeliter  (adv.), 
cruelly. 

diligens,  -gentis,  careful,  diligent, 
watchful;  diligenter,  adv.,  care- 
fully. 

discessus,  -us,  m.,  departure. 

gloria,  -ae,  f.,  glory,  fame,  renown. 

incertus,  -a,  -um,  uncertain, 
doubtful. 

iustitia,  -ae,  f.,  justice. 

lenitas,  -tatis,  f.,  leniency,  mild- 
ness.    ^ 

levo,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  relieve, 
alleviate. 

locuples,  -pletis,  rich,  wealthy; 
locupletes,  -ium,  m.  pi.,  rich 
men. 

mereo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  or  mereor, 
-eri,  -itus  sum,  deserve. 

miser,  misera,  miserum,  poor, 
unfortunate. 

nimius,  -a,  -um,  too  much,  too 
great,  excessive;  nimium,  -i, 
n.,  as  noun,  too  much,  with 
partitive  genitive. 

nomino,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  call, 
name. 

possessio,  -onis,  f.,  possession. 
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potius,  (adv).,  rather.^ 

quondam,  adv.,  once,  formerly. 

supero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  excel,  sur- 
pass, prevail,  overcome,  conquer. 

supplicium,  -i,  n.,  punishment; 
supplicio  adficio  (-ere,  -feci, 
-fectum),  punish,  with  ace; 
supplicium  de  aliquo  sumo  (-ere, 
sumpsi,  sumptum),  inflict  pun- 
ishment on  any  one. 

tabulae  novae,  tabularum  nova- 
rum,  f.  pL,  new  records,  new 
accounts,    cancellation  of   debts. 

talis,  -e,  such. 


suited. 


LESSON    X 

accommodatus,  -a,  -um, 
aptus,  -a,  -um, 
aspectus,  -us,  m.,  sight. 
consul©,    -ere,    consului,    consul- 

tum,    with    ace,    consult,    ask 

advice  of;  with   dat.,   look  out 

for  the  interests  of,  provide  for. 

Cf.  80. 
controversia,      -ae,      f.,^  dispute, 

quarrel. 
delecto,  -are,  -avT,  -atum,  please, 

delight.     With  ace.     Cf.  81. 
placeo,    -ere,    -ui,    -itum,    please. 

With  dat.    Cf.  80. 
eripio,      -ere,     eripui,      ereptum, 

seize,    take   away,    rescue. 
gens,  gentis,  f.,  race,  nation. 
ignosco,    -ere,    ignovi,    ignotum, 

pardon.     Cf.  80. 
immineo,   -ere,  — ,  — ,   overhang, 

threaten.     Cf.  80. 
indicium,  -i,  n,,  evidence. 
inicio,    -ere,  -ieci,  -iectum,   throw 

into,  inspire,  arouse,  awake  (an 

emotion). 


labor,  -oris,  m.,  effort,  endeavor. 
metus,   -us,   m.,  fear,   dread. 
mox,  adv.,  soon,  presently. 
oculus,  -i,  m.,  eye. 
opus,  indecl.  noun,  need.     Cf.  155. 
parco,  -ere,  peperci,  parsum,  spare. 

Cf.  80. 
praebeo,  -ere,  -ul,  -itum,  furnish, 

afford. 
praescribo,    -ere,    -scripsi,    -scrip- 

tum,   prescribe,   instruct. 
regno,    -are,    -avi,     -atum,     rule, 

reign,   be  king. 
servio,     -Ire,     -ivi,     -itum,     serve, 

be  slave  to.     Cf.    80. 
tum  demum,  then  at  last. 

LESSON   XI 

career,  carceris,  m.,  prison. 

censed,  -ere,  -ui,  censum,  re- 
solve, determine. 

confiteor,  -eri,  -fessus  sum,  con- 
fess. 

custodia,  -ae,  f.,  custody,  guard, 
imprisonment. 

di  immortales,  deorum  immor- 
talium,    m.    pi.,    the    immortal 


gratia,  -ae,  f.,  favor,  influence, 
thanks,  gratitude;  gratiam 
habeo,  have  gratitude,  be  thank- 
ful; gratias  ago,  give  thanks, 
thank;  gratiam  refero  (-ferre, 
rettuli,  relatum),  make  return, 
requite. 

introduce,  -ere,  -duxi,  -ductum, 
lead  in,  bring  in. 

lego,  -ere,  legi,  Iectum,  read. 

magistratus,  -us,  m.,  magistrate, 
officer;  magistracy ,  office. 

me    abdic6,     -are,     -avi,     -atum, 
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resign.  Reflexive  verb  with 
abl.  case.     Cf.   149. 

posco,  -ere,  poposci,  — ,  demand. 

posthac,  adv.,  hereafter,  in  the 
future. 

prmcipio,  (adv.),  in  the  first  place. 
Frequently  in  combination  with 
deinde,  then,  next,  and  denique, 
finally. 

pro,  prep,  with  abl.  case,  in 
behalf  of,  for;  in  place  of;  in 
return  for;  in  comparison  with; 
before,  in  front  of. 

profero,  -ferre,  -tuli,  -latum, 
bring  forth. 

Quirites,  -ium,  m.  pi.,  fellow- 
citizens. 

res,  rei,  f.,  thing,  affair,  matter, 
case. 

supplicatio,  -onis,  f,,  thanksgiving. 

verum,  -i,  n.,  truth. 

LESSON   XII 

accedit,  accedere,  ]  added  (to  this) 
accessit,  is     the    fact, 

additur,  addi,  ad-  there  is  the 
ditum  est,  J       additional 

circumstance.     Cf.  264, 

accidit,  accidere,  accidit,  it  hap- 
pens.    Cf.   264. 

administrS,  -are,  -avi,  -atum, 
manage,  conduct,  carry  on. 

amens,  -entis,  mad,  foolish. 

contingit,  contingere,  contigit,  it 
happens;  commonly  of  fortu- 
nate happenings  and  fre- 
quently translated  "  have 
the  good  fortune  to  — ."  Cf. 
264. 

evenit,  evenire,  evenit,  the  out- 
come is.     Cf.  264. 


facio,  -ere,  feci, 

factum, 
efficio,  -ere, 

-feci,  -fectum. 


make,  bring  it 
about,  bring  it 
to  pass.  Cf. 
264. 


ita,  sic,  tam,  so,  in  such  a  way, 
in  such  a  manner.  Tam  is 
regularly  used  with  adjectives 
and  adverbs;  sic  and  ita  are 
commonly  used  with  verbs, 
ita  referring  to  what  precedes, 
sic  to  what  follows. 

lateS,  -ere,  -ui,  — ,  be  concealed, 
be  hid,  escape  notice. 

obiciS,  -ere,  -iecl,  -iectum,  oppose, 
expose. 

leave    out    of 


omitto,  -ere,  -misi, 

-missum, 
praetermitto,  -ere, 

-mIsi,  -missum. 


consider- 
ation, over- 
look,    pass 
over, 
rank,     class. 


ordo,    ordinis,    m. 

body  (of  men). 
pertineo,    -ere,    -ui,    — ,    extend, 

have  to  do  with,  concern;    with 

ad  and  ace. 

restat,  -stare,  -stiti,  \  .^ 

I  it      remains. 

,.~'         ,     ^  Cf.   264. 

reliquum  est,  etc.,    J 

sequitur,  sequi,  secutnm  est,  the 
result  is.     Cf.  264. 

templum,  -I,  n.,  temple,  consecrated 
ground. 

tueor,  tuerl,  tutus  sum,  gaze  at, 
watch,  watch  over,  protect. 

ut . . .  non  may  sometimes  be  trans- 
lated "without."     Cf .  259,  a. 

LESSON  XIII 
amans,   amantis,   loving,  fond  of; 
amans    patriae    (rei   publicae), 
patriotic. 
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aspicio,    -ere,    -spexl,    -spectum, 

behold. 
averts,  -ere,  avert!,  aversum,  turn 

away,  turn  aside,  avert. 
caedes,  caedis,  f.,  murder,  death. 
celebro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  throng, 

attend  in  crowds;   celebrate. 
civllis,  -e,  civil. 
condo,    -ere,    condidi,    conditum, 

found;   store  up. 
confers,  -ferre,  -tuli,  -latum,  com- 
pare. 
dgicid,    -ere,    -iecl,    -iectum,    cast 

down,  throw  down,  overturn. 
forum,  -I,  n.,  forum. 
hodie,   (adv.),  to-day. 
hodiernus  dies,  hodierni  diel,  m., 

noun,  to-day,  this  day. 
impendeo,   -ere,  — ,  — ,  overhang, 

threaten. 
iustus,  -a,  -um,  just,  impartial. 
monstrum,  -I,  n.,  portent,  omen. 
monumentum,    -I,  n.,   monument, 

memorial. 
placo,   -are,  -avI,  -atum,   placate, 

appease,  win  over. 
poena,  -ae,  f.,  punishment. 
post  hominum  memoriam,  within 

the  memory  of  man. 
sapiens,    sapientis,    wise;     as    a 

noun,  a  wise  man,   a    philoso- 
pher. 
simulacrum,  -i,  n.,  image,  statue, 

representation. 

LESSON   XIV 

autem,  postpositive  particle,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  however; 
moreover.     Cf.  412,  1. 

care6,  -ere,  -ul,  -iturus,  be  with- 
out, go  without,  lack.     Cf.  153. 


concito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  arouse, 
excite,   stir  up. 

culpa,  -ae,  f.,  blame,  fault. 

decretum,  -I,  n.,  decree. 

dignus,  -a,  -um,  worthy,  deserving. 
Cf.  145.  dignus  est  qui  — . 
Cf.    275,    1. 

exterus,  -a,  -um,  outside,  foreign. 

faveo,  -ere,  favi,  fautum,  favor. 
Cf.  80. 

impetrS,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  gain 
a  request,  be  successful  in  gain- 
ing a  request. 

indignus,  -a,  -um,  unworthy,  not 
worthy,  undeserving.  Cf.  145. 
indignus  est  qui  — .  Cf.  275,  1. 

iniiiria,  -ac,  f.,  harm,  wrong. 

invidia,  -ae,  f.,  hatred,  unpopu- 
larity, enmity. 

indicium,  -I,  n.,  judgment,  decision, 
trial. 

pario,  -ere,  peperi,  partum,  pro- 
duce,  acquire,  gain. 

propono,  -ere,  -posui,  -positum, 
set  before,  set  forth,  present. 

quicumque,  quaecumque,  quod- 
cumque,  whatever,  whatsoever. 

sane  (adv.) ,  indeed,  to  be  sure,  surely. 

universus,  -a,  -um,  all,  the  whole 
of,  as  a  whole. 

uxor,  -oris,  f.,  wife. 

LESSON  XV 
deterreo,    -ere,    -ui,    -itum,    deter, 

prevent.     Cf.     269-270. 
impedio,    -Ire,    -ivl   or   -ii,    -itum, 

hinder,  prevent.     Cf.  269-270. 
prohibeo,    -ere,     -ui,    -itum,    hold 

back,  hinder,  prevent.     Cf.  271. 
dubito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  hesitate. 

Cf.  273.     doubt.     Cf.  272. 
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dubius,  -a,  -um,  doubtful;  non 
dubium  est  quin,  there  is  no 
doubt  that;  nemini  dubium  est 
quin,  no  one  doubts  that.  Cf. 
272. 

nefarius,  -a,  -um,  wicked. 

nudius  tertius,  the  day  before 
yesterday.  This  is  an  adverbial 
expression  and  does  not  change 
its  form. 


poenas  pendo  (-ere, 
pependl,  pensum), 

poenas  do  (dare, 
dedl,  datum),  , 

quin, 

quominus 

ne  * 


pay  the 
penalty, 
suffer 

punishment, 
from.     For  distinc- 
tion in  use,  see  269, 
272. 
recuse,   -are,  -avi,  -atum,  refuse. 

Cf.  269-270. 
retineo,    -ere,    -ul,    -tentum,    hold 

back,  restrain.     Cf.  269-270. 
sententiam     sequor      (sequi,     se- 

cutus  sum),  follow  advice. 
se Veritas,  -tatis,  f.,  severity,  harsh- 
ness. 
utor,  uti,  usus  sum,  use,  employ, 

enjoy.     Cf.  165. 
vinculum,  -i,  n.,  chain,     vincula, 
-orum,  n.  pi.,  may  be  used  for 
"imprisonment." 

LESSON   XVI 

amor,  -oris,  m.,  love;  amor  patriae 
or  amor  rei  publicae,  patriotism. 

cams,  -a,  -um,  dear,  beloved. 

Concordia,  -ae,  f.,  harmony. 

confero,  -ferre,  -tuli,  -latum,  con- 
tribute. 

coniunx,  coniugis,  m.  and  f., 
wife,  husband,  spouse. 

consentio,    -ire,    -sensi,    -sensum, 


agree;    with  cum  and  the  abl. 

case. 
consulatus,  -us,  m.,  consulship. 
desum,    -esse,    -ful,    -futurus,    be 

wanting,   fail;     with    the    dat. 

case. 
fax,  facis,  f.,  torch,  firebrand. 
in  perpetuum,  forever. 
morior,  morl,  mortuus  sum,  die; 

mortuus,  -a,  -um,  dead. 
obsideo,   -ere,   -sedi,   -sessum,   be- 
siege. 
quisquam,     quicquam,     any    one, 

anything   {at  all).     Cf.   49. 
sollicito,    -are,    -a^a,    -atum,    dis- 
turb, incite,  rouse,  excite,  tempt. 
excito,  -are,  -avi,   -atum,   arouse, 

stir  up,   excite,  incite. 
tantus  .  .  .  quantus,  as  large  as, 

as  great  as,  as  much  as,    Cf.  43. 
trucido,       -are,        -avi,       -atum, 

slaughter,  butcher,  kill. 
ullus,  -a,  -um,  any.     Cf.  49. 
utinam,     would    that!      O     that! 

Cf.   226-229. 
voluntas,    -tatis,    f.,    will,    wish, 

good  will,  loyalty. 

LESSON   XVII 


as  if,  as  though.    Cf . 
313. 


acsi, 
quasi, 
tamquamsi, 
velutsi, 

aeternus,  -a,  -um,       ] 

perpetual, 
sempiternus,  -a,  -um,  K      , 

everlasting. 
perpetuus,  -a,  -um,     J 

afficio,  -ere,  -feci,  -fectum,  treat; 

honore  afficio,  treat  with  honor, 

honor. 
concilio,    -are,    -avi,    -atum,   win 

over,  conciliate. 
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continuus,  -a,  -um,  consecutive, 
successive,  in  succession. 

depello,  -ere,  -puli,  -pulsum,  turn 
aside,  avert. 

domesticus,  -a,  -um,  domestic, 
civil. 

firmus,  -a,  -um,  strong,  secure. 

immitto,  -ere,  -misi,  -missum, 
send  in,   let  in,   let  loose. 

inopia,  -ae,  f.,  lack,  want. 

inimicitia,  -ae,  f.,  enmity,  hostil- 
ity, unfriendliness. 

invenio,  -ire,  -veni,  -ventum,  find. 

libenter,  adv.,  gladly,  freely. 

minae,  -arum,  f.  pi.,  threats;  vi 
et  minis,  with  threats  of  force. 

nondum,  not  yet. 

apart,  in  secret,  secretly. 


secreto, 

temere  (adv.),  rashly,  without  rea- 
son, recklessly. 

tremo,  -ere,  -ui,  — ,  tremble, 
tremble  at;    with  ace. 

vix,  barely. 

LESSON   XVIII 

ago,  agere,  egi,  actum,  do,  act, 
treat;  in  the  passive,  be  at 
stake;  de  aliqua  re  agitur,  it 
is  a  question  of  something. 

ascendo,  -ere,  ascendi,  ascensum, 
ascend,  mount. 

commendo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  in- 
trust. 

copia,  -ae,  f.,  plenty,  fluency. 

cotidianus,  -a,    -um,  daily   (adj.). 

euro,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  care  for, 
arrange  for,  provide  for.    Cf .  382 . 

dedecus,  -oris,  n.,  disgrace. 

exercitatio,  -onis,  f.,  practice, 
training. 


fallo,  -ere,  fefelli,  falsum,  de- 
ceive,  disappoint,   trick,   delude. 

gradus,  -us,  m.,  step,  grade. 

gratus,  -a,  -um,  pleasing. 

innocens,  -entis,  harmless,  in- 
nocent. 

legem  refer 6  (-ferre,  rettuli,  re- 
latum),  propose  a  law; .  . .  before 
.  .  .  ad  .  .  . 

me  dedo,  -ere,  dedidi,  deditum, 
/  devote  myself,  etc. 

memoria  teneo,  -ere,  -ui,  tentum, 
keep  in  mind,  remember. 

mirabilis,  -e,  wonderful. 

modus,  -1,  m.,  limit,  moderation. 

nocens,  nocentis,  m.,  wrongdoer. 

popularis,  -e,  popular,  democratic. 

quisquis,  quicquid  (quodquod), 
whoever,  whatever;  quicquid 
possum,  whatever  power  I  have. 

tribuo,  -ere,  tribui,  tributum, 
attribute,   devote,   assign. 

vectigal,  -alis,  n.,  revenue,  tribute, 
tax. 

virtus,  -tutis,  f.,  ability. 

LESSON   XIX 

appello,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  address, 
call. 

colloco,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  place, 
invest. 

excello,  -ere,  —  (excelsum),  excel, 
surpass.     With   dat.    case. 

exerceo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  train, 
administer,  farm  (the  reve- 
nues). 

exigo,  -ere,  -egi,  -actum,  exact, 
collect. 

fertilitas,   -tatis,  f.,  fertility. 

fortunae,  -arum,  f .   p\.,]  fortunes, 

res,  rerum,  f.  pi.,  J  property. 
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fructus,    -us,    m.,   fruit,    product, 

source  of  revenue. 
minor,  -arl,  -atus  sum,  threaten. 
pecunia,  -ae,  f.,  money. 
superbus,  -a,  -um,  proud,  haughty; 

super  be,  adv.,  proudly,  haughtily. 
temperantia,    ae,    f.,    moderation, 

self-restraint. 
I  tot,  indecl.,  so  many;  tot  .  .  .  quot, 

as    many  as,  so  many  as.     Cf. 

43. 
trado,     -ere,     tradidi,     traditum, 

hand     over,     hand     down,     be- 
queath. 
ulciscor,       ulelsci,      ultus      sum, 

avenge,  punish. 
varietas,  -tatis,  f.,  variety. 
vectigalis,  -e,  tributary. 

LESSON   XX 

conficio,  -ere,  -feci,  -fectum, 
finish;  bellum  conficio,  bring 
a  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

fortasse,  (adv.),  perhaps. 

redintegro,  -are,  -avi,        "j 

-atum,  [  renew. 

renovo,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  J 

regius,  -a,  -um,  of  the  king,  with 
the  king,  royal. 

revoco,  -are,  avi,  -atum,  recall, 
call  back. 

LESSON   XXI 

agnosco,  -ere,  agnovl,  agnitum, 
recognize,  identify,  acknowledge 
(as   one's   own). 

aurum,  -I,  n.,  gold. 

avaritia,  -ae,  f.,  greed. 

cupiditas,  -tatis,  f.,  desire,  eager- 
ness,  greed. 

crudelitas,   -tatis,   f.,   cruelty. 


act,  behave. 


contineo,  -ere,  -ul,  -tentum,  con- 
trol, hold  in. 

exemplum,  -i,  n.,  precedent. 

felicitas,  -tatis,  f.,  good  luck, 
success. 

gaudeo,  gaudere,  gavlsus  sum, 
rejoice. 

in  aliquo  est  haec  res,  some  one 
possesses   this   quality. 

insignis,  -e,  distinguished,  ex- 
ceptional. 

me  gero  (-ere,  gessi, 
gestum), 

me   ago    (-ere,    egl, 
actum), 

praedo,  -onis,  m.,  robber,  pirate. 

quae  cum  ita  sint,  since  this  is  so, 
this  being  the  case,  under  these 
circumstances,    therefore. 

quoniam,  since,  because.  Cf. 
294-297. 

^^^^;  I  because.    Cf.  294-296. 
quod,  J 

cum,  since.     Cf.  292. 

testis,  testis,  m.,  witness. 

triumpho,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  cel- 
ebrate a  triumph;  .  .  .  de 
aliquo,  celebrate  a  triumph  for 
a  victory  over  some  one. 

vexo,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  harass, 
lay  waste. 

LESSON   XXII 

alius,    alia,    aliud,    another,   other, 

different. 
cedo,    -ere,    cessi,    cessum,    yield, 

conform   to. 
cum,  although.     Cf.  315. 
etsi, 
etiamsi, 
tametsi. 


even    if,    although. 
322. 


Cf. 
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ut,  though,  granted  that.  Nega- 
tive, ng.     Cf.  321. 

quamvis,  however  much,  al- 
though.    Cf.  319. 

licet,  it  may  be  that,  although.  Cf. 
320. 

quamquam,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  although.  Cf.  317-318. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  sentence, 
and  yet. 

in  fugam  d6  (dare,  dedi,  1 

datum),  I  put      to 

in  fugam  conici5  (-ere,  f  flight. 
-iecl,  -iectum),  j 

lacesso,  -ere,  -Ivi,  -itum,  challenge, 
provoke,  harass. 

minuo,  -ere,  minui,  minutum, 
lessen,  diminish.  For  the  Eng. 
intransitive  verb  the  passive 
must  be  used. 

frustra,  adv.,  1  to  no   purpose, 

nequiquam,  adv.,  J       in  vain. 

persequor,  -sequi,  -secutus  sum, 
prosecute. 

pestis,  pestis,  f.,  plague,  ruin, 
bane. 

praestat,  praestare,  praestitit,  im- 
personal verb,   it  is  better. 

retardo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  check, 
hold  in  check,  delay,  retard. 

secundus,  -a,  -um,  favorable. 

supplex,  supplicis,  m.  and  f., 
suppliant. 

totiens,  so  many  times. 

turpis,    -e,    disgraceful,    shameful. 

utilitas,  -tatis,  f.,  need,  necessity, 
advantage. 

LESSON   XXIII 

armo,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  arm; 
of  ships,  equip. 


orno,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  decorate; 

of  ships,  equip. 
attribuo,  -ere,  -tribui,  -tributum, 

assign. 
classis,  -is,  f.,  fleet. 
cobrior,     coorlrl,     coortus     sum, 

arise,   spring  up. 
dissentio,    -ire,    -sensi,    -sensum, 

disagree. 
legem  rogo,  propose  a  law. 
navalis,    -e,    naval,    of  ships,    on 

the  sea. 
orbis,  -is,  m.,  circle;    orbis  terrae 

(or   orbis  terrarum),   the  earth. 
postquam,  after.     Cf.  283. 
praetor,  -oris,  m,,  praetor. 
pristinus,    -a,     -um,    former,    old 

time. 
quaestor,  -oris,   m.,  quaestor. 
redimo,     -ere,     -emi,     -emptum, 

buy  back,  ransom. 
refertus,  -a,  -um,  full  of,  crowded 

with.     Cf.  115. 
restituo,    -ere,    -stitui,    -stitutum, 

restore,  reestablish. 
salvus,  -a,  -um,  safe. 
sicut,  just  as. 
simulatque  or  simulac,  as  soon  as. 

simulatque    is  commonly  used 

before    vowels, 
singularis,  -e,  unusual,  exceptional, 

distinguished. 
ubi,  when.     Cf.  283. 

LESSON   XXIV 

antequam,   |  ^^^^^^      ^^    289. 

priusquam,  j 

celeritas,  -tatis,  f.,  quickness,  dis- 
patch. 

decedo,  -ere,  -cessi,  -cessum, 
withdraw. 
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dum,  while;   until;    provided.     Cf. 

285-288,  290. 
ex  senatus  consults,  in  accordance 

with  a  decree  of  the  senate. 
fides,  -ei,  f.,  integrity. 
finem    facio   (-ere,  feci,  factum), 

make  an  end,  finish. 
intermitto,    -ere,    -misi,    -missum, 

send    between;     in   the   passive, 

elapse,  intervene. 
latebrae,    -arum,    f.    pi.,    hiding 

places. 
omnino,   (adv.),    altogether;    with 

negatives,   ai  all. 
pereo,  -ire,  -il,  -itum,  perish. 
plus  valeo  (-ere,  -ui, ' 

-iturus), 
plus  possum  (posse,     prevail.    Cf. 

potui,  — ),  I      66. 

vinco,     -ere,      vici, 

victum. 

quam  diu,  as  long  as.     Cf.  285. 
quinquaginta,  indecl.  numeraUfifty. 
quoad,     as    long    as,    while.     Cf. 

285-288. 
quoque,  (adv.),  also,  postpositive. 

Cf.  412. 

LESSON   XXV 

armatus,   -a,  -um,    armed.     As  a 

noun,   an   armed   man. 
inermis,   -e,   unarmed. 
conspicor,  -arl,   -atus  sum,   catch 

sight  of,   espy. 
dissensio,    -onis,   f.,    disagreement, 

dissension,    disturbance. 
fleo,  -ere,  -evi,  -etum,  weep. 
frons,  frontis,  f.,  front;    a  fronte, 

in  front. 
fugiens,     -entis,    fleeing.     As     a 

noun,   a  fugitive. 


hie,   (adv.),  here,  at  this  point. 

imperatum,  -I,  n.,  order,  bidding. 

interior,  interius,  inland,  inside, 
inner,  interior. 

iniquus,  -a,  -um,  unequal,  un- 
favorable. 

lapis,  lapidis,  m.,  stone. 

latus,  lateris,  n.,  side,  flank;  ab 
latere,  on  the  flank;  ab  aperto 
latere,  on  the  exposed  (right) 
flank. 

perturbs,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  throw 
into  confusion,  disturb. 

positus,  -a,  -um,  situated. 

quam  primum,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

cum  primum,  as  soon  as. 

reicio,  -ere,  reiecl,  reiectum,  cast 
back,   drive  back. 

res  gestae,  rerum  gestarum,  f.  pi., 
achievements,  exploits,  deeds. 

signa  infero  (Inferre,  intuli,  in- 
latum),  advance  (to  the  attack). 

tergum,  -i,  n.,  back;  a  terg6,  from 
the  rear,  on  the  rear. 

LESSON   XXVI 

absens,    absentis,    absent,    in    the 

absence   of. 
concido,    -ere,    -cidi,    -cisum,    cut 

to  pieces,  cut  down. 
condicio,     -onis,     f.,     terms,     lot, 

condition. 
domicilium,  -i,  n.,  dwelling,  home. 
exigo,  -ere,  exegi,  exactum,  spend, 

pass  (time). 
ineunte  aestate,  when  summer  was 

coming  on. 
prima  aestate,  in  the  first  part  of 

summer,  in  early  summer.     Cf. 

108. 
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instS,  -are,  -stiti,  — ,  press  on, 
be  close  at  hand. 

integer,  -gra,  -grum,  untouched, 
unharmed,  unaffected. 

inter ea,  |  meanwhile,  in  the  mean- 

interim,  J      time. 

mando,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  put 
into  one's  hands,  intrust,  com- 
mand, commission.  With  dative 
of  the  person. 

obsidio,  -onis,  f.,  siege. 

offero,  oflFerre,  obtuli,  oblatum, 
offer. 


pedem  refero  (-ferre,  rettuli,  re- 
latum),  fall  back,  retreat. 

potestas,  -tatis,  f.,  power,  control. 

praesens,  praesentis,  present,  in 
person. 

quisquam,  quicquam,  any  one 
(at  all) ,  any  thing  (at  all) .  Used 
only  when  a  negative  is  ex- 
pressed or  implied.     Cf.  49. 

victor,  -oris,  m.,  victor,  conqueror. 
With  the  force  of  an  adjective, 
victorious. 

vivus,  -a,  -um,  alive,  living. 
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PART   II 

Note.  All  the  constructions  employed  in  the  lessons  are  ex- 
plained fully  in  the  Elements  of  Syntax,  which  comprises  the  first 
portion  of  this  book.  The  following  references  are  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  grammars  of  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge  (G.),  Allen  and  Green- 
pugh  (A.),  Bennett  (B.),  and  Harkness  (H),  where  such  reference  is 
desired.  The  references  in  parentheses  are  to  the  older  edition  of 
^llen  and  Greenough. 

Lesson  I.     Questions;    Tense  Sequence;    Active  Periphrastic 

1.  Direct  Questions:  G.  453-456;  A.  331-332,  a-b  (210,  a,  c); 
B.  162,    1-2,   a-c;  H.  378,   2. 

2.  Interrogative  Pronouns:  G.  106;  A.  148  (104);  B.  90;  H.  183, 
184,  1-3,  511,  2. 

3.  Indirect  Questions:  G.  467,  460,  (a),  (6);  A.  573-575  (334); 
B.  300,  a-c;  H.  649,  II,  2,  3. 

4.  Active  Periphrastic:  G.  514,  (6),  515;  A.  575,  a  (334,  a);  B. 
269,  3;   H.  649,  II,  1. 

5.  Sequence  of  Tenses:  G.  509-511,  514;  A.  480-485,  a,  6  (283- 
287,  a,  6);  B.  266-268,  1,  269;  H.  543-545. 

Lesson     II.     Genitive     Case;     Personal     Pronouns;      Direct 

Reflexives 

1.  Description  (Quality):  G.  365,  366;  A.  345,  a-h  (215,  a-b); 
B.  203,  1,  2,  5;  H.  440,  3,  447. 

2.  Possession:  G.  362;  A.  343,  a-c  (214,  a-c);  B.  198,  3;  H. 
440,  1. 

3.  Objective  Genitive:  G.  363;  A.  347-348  (217,  a-c);  B.  200; 
H.  440,  2. 
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4.  With  Adjectives:  G.  374;    A.  349,  a,  b  (218,  a-b);   B.  204,  1; 
H.  450,  451,  1-3. 

5.  Personal  Pronouns:    G.  304,   1-3;  A.  295,  a-b  (194,  a-b);  B. 
242,  1-2,  243;  H.  500,  4,  501,  2. 

6.  Direct    Reflexives:  G.  308,    309;  A.  296,    2,    299    (195,    196); 
B.  244,  1,  247,  2;  H.  502,  503,  1. 

Lesson  III.     Genitive  with  Verbs 

1.  Verbs  of  Memory,  etc.:   G.  376;   A.  350,  a,  b,  d  (219,  a-b))  B. 
206;  H.  454-455. 

2.  Verbs  of  Reminding,  etc.:    G.  376;    A.  351  (219,  c);    B.  207; 
H.  456. 

3.  Verbs  of  Emotion,  etc.:    G.  377;    A.  354,  a-c  (221,  a-c);    B. 
209;   H.  457,  1-3. 

4.  Verbs  of  Accusing,  etc.:  G.  378;  A.  352  (220);  B.  208;  H.  456. 

5.  Verbs  of  Rating,  etc.:  G.  379-380;   A.  417  (252,  a);  B.  203,  4; 
H.  448,  1,  4. 

6.  Interest  and  Refert:    G.  381-382;    A.  355  (222);    B.  210-211; 
H.  449,  1-3. 

Lesson  IV.     Infinitives:  Substantive  and  Complementary 

1.  Subjective  Infinitive:    G.  419-420,  422,  535;    A.  452,  1-3,  454 
(270,  1-3,  b);    B.  327,  330;    H.  615,  616,  1,  2. 

2.  Complementary  and  Objective  Infinitive:  G.  423,  532;  A.  456- 
458   (271);    B.  328,  331,   I-IV;    H.  614. 

3.  Tense  of  the  Auxiliary  Verb:   G. —  ;  A.  486,  a  (288,  a);   B. 
270,  2;  H.  618,  2. 

Lesson  V.     Indirect   Discourse:   Simple   Sentences;    Indirect 

Reflexives 

1.  Simple  Sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse:    G.  527,  648,  650;    A. 
578-581  (335,  1-2,  a);    B.  313-314;    H.  613,  641,  642. 

2.  Tenses  of  Infinitive  in   Indirect  Discourse:    G.   529-530;    A. 
584  (336);    B.  270,  1,  a-c;    H.  617-620. 

3.  Substitute  for  Future  Infinitives:    G.  248,  r.;    A.  569,  a  (288, 
/);    B.  270,  3;    H.  619,  2. 

4.  Direct  and  Indirect  Reflexives:    G.  520,  521;    A.  300,  1,  2,  a-b 
(196,  a,  2);    B.  244,  I-II,  249,  3;    H.  502-504,  1-3. 
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Lesson  VI.     Indirect  Discourse  :  Complex  Sentences 

1.  Review  the  References  of  Lesson  V. 

2.  Complex  Sentences  in  Indirect  Discourse:  G.  654,  655;    A.  583, 
585  (336,  2,  b,  336,  B);  B.  318;    H.  643,  1,  644. 

3.  Sequence  of  Tenses — General  Rule:  Cf.  Lesson  I,  References. 

4.  Exceptional  Sequences:    G.  517,  518;    A.  485,  /  (287,  i);    B. 
268,  2;  H.  548. 

Lesson  VIL     Conditions:  Logical    (Simple)   and   Ideal   (Less 

Vivid) 

1.  General  Statements:   G.  589-591,  (a),  (6),  592,  594;  A.  512,  a, 
514,  A,  B  (304,  a,  305);  B.  301,  306;  H.  572-573,  575,  2.  5. 

2.  Logical    (Simple)    Conditions:    G.    595;    A.  515,   516,    1,   a,   c 
(306,  307,  1,  a,  c) ;  B.  302;  H.  574. 

3.  Ideal  (Less  Vivid)  Conditions:   G.  596;    A.  516,  2,  b,  c  (307,  2, 
6,  c);    B.  303;    H.  576. 

Lesson  VIII.     Conditions  :    Unreal    (Contrary  to   Fact)  Con- 
ditions;  Mixed   Conditions 

1.  Unreal  (Contrary  to  Fact)  Conditions:    G.  597;    A.  517  (308); 
B.  304;    H.  579. 

2.  Mixed  Conditions:    G.  593,  597,  r.  1;    A.  517,  a,  6  (308,  a); 
B.   304,   2,   305;  H.  580-581. 

3.  Indicative  in   Unreal   Apodoses:    G.  597,    r.   3;     A.  517,    b-d 
(308,  c-d);    B.  304,  3,  a)-6) ;    H.  582,  583. 

Lesson  IX.     Deliberative  Questions;    Rhetorical  Questions; 
Double  Questions 

1.  Deliberative  Questions:!    G.265;  A.  443-444   (268);    B.  162,  3, 

2.  Rhetorical     Questions:  j277,  a;    H.   559,   4-5. 

3.  Double  Questions:    G.  458-460,  2,  461;    A.  334,  335,  N.  o,  d 
(211,  R.  a,  d);    B.  162,  4,  300,  4;    H.  380,  1. 

Lesson  X.     Dative  Case;   Opus  Est  and  Usus  Est 

1.  Indirect  Object:   G.  344-345;    A.  361-362   (224-225);   B.  187, 
I;   H.  424. 

2.  Dative  with  Special  Verbs:  G.  346;    A.  367,  a,  c  (227,  a,  c); 
B.  187,    II,   a;     H.  426,  1-4. 
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3.  Impersonal   Use  of  Special  Verbs:   G.  346,   r.   1;    A.  369,  a 
(230);     B.  187,  11,6;  H.  426,  3. 

4.  Dative  with  Compound  Verbs:   G.  347;    A.  370  (228);   B.  187, 
III;   H.  429. 

5.  Reference  (Interest):    G.  350,  352;  A.  376-379  (235);  B.  188; 
H.  425,  2,  4. 

6.  Purpose  (Service):    G.  356;    A.  382,  1   (233,  a);    B.  191;    H. 
425,  3,  433. 

7.  With  Adjectives:    G.  359;    A.  383-385,  a-b  (234,  6);    B.  192, 
1;   H.  434,  2,  435,  1. 

8.  Possessor:    G.  349;  A.  373  (231);   B.  190;   H.  430. 

9.  Opus  est  and  Usus  est:    G.  406;    A.  411  (243,  e);    B.  218,  2: 
H.  477,  II  . 

=  Lesson  XI.     Purpose  Clauses:    Pure,   Relative,   and  Sub- 
stantive 

1.  Pure  Purpose  Clauses:  G.  545,  1-3;  A.  530,  531,   1   (317,   1); 
B.  282,  1,  a-d;   H.  568. 

2.  Relative  Clauses  of  Purpose:   G.   630;  A.  531,  2,  a  (317,  2,  6); 
B.  282,  2;   H.  590. 

3.  Substantive   Clauses   of   Purpose:     G.  546,    1-2;     A.  563,   a-d 
(331,  a-d);   B.  295,  1,  2,  4,  5;   H.  564-566. 

Lesson    XII.      Result   Clauses;    Result   and    Purpose 
Contrasted 

1.  Result  Clauses:   G.  552,  1-2;   A.  537,  1,  2  (319,  1,  2);   B.  284; 
H.  570. 

2.  Sequence  in  Result  Clauses:    G.  513;    A.  485,  c  (287,  c);    B. 
268,  6;   H.  550. 

3.  Substantive  Clauses   of   Result:    G.  553,  1,  3,  4;    A.  568-571 
(332,  a,  1-3);    B.  297,  1-3;    H.  571,  1-3. 

4.  Purpose  and  Result  Contrasted:    G.    543,    1-4;    A.  538  (319, 
d,  r.);  B.— ;   H.— . 

Lesson  XIII.    Commands;  Prohibitions;  Hortatory  Subjunctive 

1.  Imperative:    G.  266-268;    A.  448,  449,  a  (269,  c,  d,  e);    B. 
291,  1;   H.  560,  2,  4. 

2.  Prohibitions:    G.  271,  2  (noli);    A.  450  (269,- a,  2);    B.  276,  c; 
H.  561,  1. 

3.  Hortatory,  and  Jussive  Subjunctive:    G.   263,    1,   3;    A.   439 
(266);    B.  274,  275;    H.  559,  1,  2. 
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Lesson  XIV.     Characteristic  Clauses;   Clauses   after   Verbs 

OF  Fearing 

1.  Characteristic  Clauses:    G.  631,  1,  2;    A.  535,  a,  h,  f  (331,  a, 
h,f);   B.  283,  1,  2;   H.  591,  1,  4,  5,  7. 

2.  Clauses  after  Verbs  of  Fearing:    G.  550,  1,  2;    A.  564  (331,/); 
B.  296,  2,  a;   H.  567,  1-4. 

Lesson  XV.     Verbs  of  Preventing,  etc.;  Verbs  of  Doubting; 

Review 

1.  Verbs  of  Preventing,  etc.:    G.  548,  549,  554,  555,  1;    A.  558, 
b  (331,  e,  2,  332,  2);    B.  295,  3,  a;   H.  568,  8,  595,  2,  596,  2. 

2.  Verbs  of  Doubting:   G.  555,  2;    A.  558,  a  (332,  g,  r.);   B.  298; 
H.  595,  1,  596,  1. 

3.  Review  the  References  of  Lessons  XI,  3,  XII,  3,  XIV,  2. 

Lesson  XVI.     Wishes;  Review  of  Conditions 

1.  Wishes:    G.  260-261;    A.  441,  442,  h  (267,  6,  c) ;    B.  279;    H. 
658,  1,  2,  4. 

2.  Review  the  References  of  Lessons  VII  and  VIII. 

Lesson  XVII.     Conditional  Clauses  of  Comparison;  Potential 

Subjunctive 

1.  Conditional  Clauses  of  Comparison :    G.  602;    A.  524(312);    B. 
307,  1,  2;   H.  584. 

2.  Potential   Subjunctive:    G.   257,  1,  2,  258;    A.  446,   447,  1-3 
(311,  a);   B.  280,  1-4;    H.  552-557. 

Lesson  XVIII.     Gerund;  Gerundive;  Supines 

1.  Gerund:   G.  425-433;    A.  501-502,  504-507  (295,  297-301);  B. 
338;   H.  624-631. 

2.  Gerundive:    G.  427-433;    A.  500,  504-507  (294,  297-301);    B. 
337,  8;   H.  622-631. 

3.  Gerund  and  Gerundive:    G.  427;    A.  503  (296);    B'.  338;    H. 
626,  1. 

4.  Supines:    G.  434-436;    A.  508-510  (302-303);   B.  340;    H.  632, 
633,  635. 

5.  Purpose  Constructions:    G.  544,  r.  2;    A.  533,  a-d   (318);    B. 
—  ;   H.  634. 
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L'ESSON  XIX.     Passive   Periphrastic;  Ought  and  Must 

1.  Passive  Periphrastic:    G.  251,  1-2;    A.  194,  b  (129);    B.  337, 
7,  6;   H.  621,  1,  2. 

2.  Dative  of  Agent:    G.  355,  r.;    A.  374,  a,  n.  1  (232);    B.  189, 
1;   H.  431. 

3.  Review  Reference  1  of  Lesson  IV. 

Lesson  XX.     Conditions  in  Indirect  Discourse 

1.   General  Statement:    G.  656,   1-3;    A.  589,   1,  2   (337,   1-2); 
B.  317-318;   H.  642,  643. 

'2.    Logical  (Simple)  Conditions:    G.  595,  r.  1,  657;    A.  589,  2,  a, 
1-3  (337,  a,   1-3);    B.  319;    H.  646. 

3.  Ideal  (Less  Vivid)  Conditions:    G.  596,  r.  5,  658;   A.  589,  2,  a 
(337,  2,  a);   B.  320;   H.  646,  1. 

4.  Unreal  (Contrary  to  Fact)  Conditions:    G.  597,  r.  4,  659;    A. 
589,  2,  b,  1-4  (337,  2,  6,  1-4);    B.  321;    H.  647,  1-3. 

I    Lesson  XXI.     Causal  Clauses 

1.  Cum-Causal:    G.  586;    A.  549  (326);    B.  286,  2;    H.  598. 

2.  Relative  Clause  of  Cause:    G.  633;    A.  540,  2,  c  (321,  2,  c); 
B.  283,  3;  H.  592. 

3.  Quod,  Quia,  Quoniam:   G.  539-541;    A.  540,  1,  2,  a,  b  (321,  1, 
2,  a);    B.  286,  1;    H.  588,  I,  II. 

4.  With  Verbs  of  Emotion:    G.  542;    A.  —  ;    B.  —  ;    H.  —  . 

Lesson  XXII.     Concessive  Clauses 

1.  Concessive   Conjunctions:     G.    603;     A.    527    (313);     B.    309; 
H.  585-586,  316,  4. 

2.  Gum-Concessive:    G.  587;    A.  549  (326);    B.  309,  3;    H.  598. 

3.  Concessive  Relative:    G.  634;    A.  535,  e  (313,  h);    H.  593,  2; 
B.   283,  3,  b. 

4.  Quamquam:  G.  605;    A.  507,  d  (313,/);  B.  309,  1;    H.  586,  L 

5.  Quamvis:   G.  606;    A.  527,  a  (313,  a);    B.  309,  1;    H.  586,  II. 

6.  Licet:    G.  607;    A.  527,  b  (313,  6);    B.  309,  4;    H.  586,  IL 

7.  Ut  and  Ne:   G.  608;    A.  527,  a  (313,  a);   B.  —  ;    H.  586,  II. 

.     8.    Etsi,  Etiamsi,  Tametsi:   G.  604;   A.  527,  c  (313,  c) ;   B.  309,  2; 
H.  585,  586,  I. 
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Lesson     XXIII.      Temporal     Clauses:     Cuiii-Temporal;     Post- 

quam,   etc. 

1.  Gum-Temporal  (and  Historical) :  G.  579,  I-II,  a,  580,  581,  584, 
585;  A.  545,  546,  a,  547,  548  (325,  a-c))  B.  288,  A,  B,  2,  3,  289, 
290,  1,  2;    H.  600,  I,  II,  601,  1-4. 

2.  Postquam,  etc.:    G.  561;    A.  543  (324);    B.  287;    H.  602. 

Lesson  XXIV.     Dum  Clauses:  Priusquam  and  Antequam 

1.  Dum,  etc.,   Complete  Coextension :   G.  568-569;   A.  556  (328) 
B.  293,  II;   H.  603,  L 

2.  Dum,  etc..  Partial  Coextension:    G.  568,  570;  A.  555  (328,  a) 
B.  293,  I;   H.  604,  1. 

3.  Dum,  etc.,  until:   G.  571,  572;   A.  553-554  (328);   B.  293,  III 
H.  603,  II. 

4.  Proviso:    G.  573;    A.  528  (314);    B.  310;    H.  .587. 

5.  Priusquam  and  Antequam:  G.  574-577;  A.  551,  a-c  (327); 
B.  291-292;   H.  605,  I-II. 

Lesson  XXV.     Participles 

1.  Formation  and  Use:  G.  282-283;  A.  488,  491-493  (289,  290, 
a-c))  B.  337;   H.  636. 

2.  Tenses  of  Participles:  G.  282-283;  A.  489  (290);  B.  336;  H. 
640. 

3.  Participles  as  Adjectives:  G.  438;  A.  494-495  (291);  B.  337; 
-H.    636. 

4.  Participles  as  Nouns:    G.  437;    A.  —  ;    B.  — ;  H.  494. 

5.  Participles  for  Clauses:  G.  585,  r.,  593,  2,  609,  637;  A.  496- 
497    (292);   B.  337,  2;   H.  638-639. 

Lesson  XXVI.     Ablative  Absolute 

1.  Ablative  Absolute:  G.  409-410;  A.  419  (255);  B.  227;  H.  489. 

2.  Ablative  Absolute  without  Participle:  G.  409;  A.  419,  a  (255, 
a);   B.  227,  1;   H.  489. 

3.  Ablative  Absolute  for  Clause:  G.  585,  r.,  593,  2,  609,  637; 
A.  420  (255,  d)]   B.  227,  2;   H.  489,  1. 

4.  When  to  use  the  Ablative  Absolute:  G.  410,  3;  A.  419,  n. 
(  — );   B.  227,  4;    H.  489,  3. 

5.  Review  Lesson  XXV,  Explanations,  Part  I. 


PART   III 

LESSON   I 

PRONOUNS  —  ADJECTIVES  —  AGREEMENT 

609.  References  : 

1.  Pronouns:  16-20,25-43,45-56.  3.    Apposition  :  4-7. 

2.  Adjectives  :  1-3.  4.    Relative  Agreement :  12-15. 

5.   Verb  Agreement :  8-11. 

610.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  The  Helvetians,  who  were  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls,  in- 
habited that  part  of  Gaul  which  is  bounded  by  the  Alps. 

2.  A  certain  chief  of  the  Helvetians,  named  ^  Orgetorix, 
whose  influence  among  them  was  very  great,  had  formed 
a  conspiracy. 

3.  The  Helvetians  had  been  influenced  by  him  and 
other  chiefs,  and  had  determined  to  go  forth  from  their 
territory. 

4.  Therefore  they  had  made  peace  with  all  the  states 
by  which  they  were  bounded,  and  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  were  now  ready  to  go  forth. 

5.  Orgetorix  himself  had  gone  as  ambassador  to  those 
states  and  (together)  with  Casticus  and  Dumnorix  had 
determined  to  seize  the  royal  power. 

6.  Of  these  (men)  the  former  was  a  Sequanian  whose 
father  had  been  chief  of  that  state,  the  latter  was  a  chief  of 
the  Aeduans. 

1  Cf.  143. 
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7.  These  men  interchanged  an  oath-bound  pledge  and 
attempted  to  seize  the  royal  power. 

8.  This  was  reported  to  the  Helvetians,  and  they  ^  de- 
termined to  protect  themselves  and  all  their  (property) 
against  these  men. 

9.  Without  any  delay  they  appointed  a  day  and  at- 
tempted to  compel  Orgetorix  to  plead  his  case  in  chains. 

10.  But  he  came  to  the  trial  with  all  his  friends  and 
was  saved  by  them,  (a  thing)  which  greatly  alarmed  the 
Helvetians. 

11.  Then  the  Helvetians  attempted  by  (force  of)  arms 
to  compel  him  to  plead  his  case,  but  on  the  very  day  of  the 
trial  Orgetorix  died. 

12.  Either  his  enemies  killed  him  or  he  killed  himself. 

13.  After  the  death  of  Orgetorix  his  friends  fled,  some 
in  one  direction,  others  in  another. 

14.  Dumnorix,  the  brother  and  at  the  same  time  the 
enemy  of  Diviciacus,  made  the  same  attempt  in  his  state 
as  Orgetorix  had  made  among  the  Helvetians. 

15.  He  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  death  of  Orgetorix, 
but  through  the  influence  of  his  brother  escaped. 

611.   Connected  Prose  : 

Orgetorix  (the  man)  who  formed  this  conspiracy,  with 
(the  aid  of)  Casticus  and  Dumnorix  attempted  to  seize 
the  royal  power.  But  certain  men  reported  this  matter 
to  the  Helvetians,  and  they  determined  to  compel  him  to 
plead  his  cause  in  chains.  On  the  day  of  the  trial  he 
escaped,  but  afterward  either  killed  himself  or  was  killed 
by  some  enemy. 

1  "and  they"  =  "who."     Cf.  41. 
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612.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL   TRANSLATION 

1.  Many  cities  and  villages.  The  cities  and  villages 
were  small. 

2.  We  who  have  formed  this  conspiracy. 

3.  You  and  your  friends.  I  shall  defend  myself  and 
my  property. 

4.  You,  your  father,  and  T.     From  you  and  me. 

5.  We  were  fighting  together.  You  have  exchanged 
hostages. 

6.  On  that  very  spot.     On  the  self-same  day. 

7.  If  he  says  anything.  I  could  not  see  anything  at 
all. 

8.  The  conspiracy  of  that  scoundrel.  That  book  of 
yours. 

9.  (It  was)  not  I  (who)  told  you,  (but)  you  (who) 
told  me. 

10.  The  one  always  tells  the  other.     Each  one  of  them. 

11.  That  famous  general.  He  did  just  what  he  had  said. 

12.  The  men  and  women  whom  you  see. 

LESSON    II 

TENSES   OF   THE  INDICATIVE 

613.  References: 

1.  Present  Tense  :  201-202.  4.   Perfect  Tense  :  206-209. 

2.  Imperfect  Tense  :  203-205.  6.   Pluperfect  Tense  :  210-211. 

3.  Future  Tense  :  212.  6.   Future  Perfect  Tense  :  213. 

614.  EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

1.  After  the  death  of  Orgetorix  the  Helvetians  deter- 
mined to  do  that  which  they  had  now  for  a  long  time  been 
preparing  to  do. 
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2.  There  were  two  routes  by  which  they  could  go  out : 
one  through  (the  territory  of)  the  Sequanians,  the  other 
through  the  Roman  province. 

3.  First  the  Helvetians  attempted  to  go  through  the 
province,  but  Caesar  with  those  forces  which  he  had  with 
him  in  Gaul  and  the  soldiers  which  he  had  collected  from 
the  province   prevented  them. 

4.  Then  they  attempted  to  march  through  (the  terri- 
tory of)  the  Sequanians,  and  had  already  arrived  into  (the 
territory  of)  the  Aeduans  and  were  devastating  their  fields. 

5.  When  Caesar  arrived  the  Helvetians  were  (in  the 
act  of)  crossing  the  river,  and  the  larger  part  of  their  forces 
had  already  been  led  across. 

6.  Caesar  made  an  attack  on  the  rest,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  enemy  was  killed  by  the  Romans. 

7.  Then  Divico  and  other  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Caesar,  and  they  treated  him  as  follows: 

8.  "  If  you  make  peace  with  us,  we  will  be  friends  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  will  stay  in  the  place  where  you  wish 
us  to  be." 

9.  "  If  you  remember  the  former  valor  with  which  the 
Helvetians  were  accustomed ^  to  fight,  you  will  do  this." 

10.  To  this  Caesar  answered  thus  :  "  I  remember  those 
things  which  you  have  said,  but  I  cannot  grant  you  a 
passage  through  the  province,  for  that  neither  I  nor  the 
Roman  people  is  accustomed ^  to  do." 

11.  "  But  if  you  will  give  hostages  and  will  render  sat- 
isfaction to  the  Aeduans,  I  will  make  peace  with  you." 

1  Express  in  two  ways. 

2  With  disjunctives  the  verb  agrees  with  the  nearest  subject. 
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12.  Divico  answered,  "The  Helvetians  are  accustomed 
to  receive,  not  to  give  hostages." 

13.  Neither  Caesar  nor  Divico  was  willing  to  make 
peace,  but  both  the  former  and  the  latter  were  ready  for 
war. 

14.  On  the  following  day  the  Helvetians  broke  camp. 
The  Roman  army  did  the  same,  and  the  cavalry  began  to 
follow  the  enemy. 

15.  For  many  days  now  they  have  been  following  the 
enemy,  and  they  now  know  where  the  Helvetians  have 
pitched  ^  camp. 

615.  Connected  Prose: 

Orgetorix  had  died,  but  nevertheless  the  Helvetians 
prepared  to  go  out  from  their  territory.  The  route 
through  the  Roman  province  was  blocked  by  the  fortifica- 
tions which  Caesar  had  made.  Therefore  they  prepared 
to  march  through  (the  territory  of)  the  Sequanians,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  had  crossed  the  river.  But  Caesar's 
soldiers  killed  a  large  part  of  the  rest,  and  compelled  the 
Helvetians  to  send  ambassadors  (to  treat)  concerning 
peace. 

616.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL   TRANSLATION 

1.  We  are  accustomed  to  receive  hostages. 

2.  Caesar  had  already  learned  this.     Caesar  knew  this. 

3.  They  have  now  for  a  long  time  been  preparing,  to 
go  out  from  their  territory. 

4.  For  two  years  they  had  been  attempting  to  do  this. 

5.  A  multitude  of  men  arrived. 

1  Cf.  25i. 
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6.  Many  villages,  towns,  and  cities  were  burned. 

7.  You  and  I  remember  all  this. 

8.  The  cavalry  ^  had  been  sent  ahead  and  the  infantry  ^ 
followed. 

9.  You  who  have  done  this  will  be  killed. 
10.    If  he  does  this,  he  will  be  killed. 

LESSON   III 
the  accusative  case 

617.  References; 

1.  Direct  Object  :  60-61.  5.  Extent  :  73-74,  169,  199-200. 

2.  With  Compound  Verbs  :  62-63.  6.  Limit  of  Motion  :  187,  190-191. 

3.  Cognate  Accusative  :  64.  7.  Double  Accusative :  67-72. 

4.  Inner  Object :  65-66.  8.  Exclamation  :  77. 

618.  EXERCISE    FOR    WRITTEN     TRANSLATION 

1.  For  fifteen  days  Caesar  followed  the  forces  of  the 
Helvetians  which  had  crossed  the  river  and  were  march- 
ing through  the  Aeduans'  territory. 

2.  During  all  these  days  he  kept  asking  the  Aeduans 
for  the  grain  which  they  had  promised,  for  he  had  for 
many  days  been  wondering  at  their  delay. 

3.  Finally  he  called  to  him  certain  Aeduans,  the 
chiefs  of  the  state,  and  inquired  of  them  the  cause  of 
the  delay. 

4.  This 2  the  Aeduans  attempted  to  conceal  from  him; 
but  finally  Liscus,  who  seemed  braver  than  the  rest,  spoke 
as  follows :  ^ 

1  What  number  will  the  verbs  be  if  equitatus  and  peditatus  are  used  ? 
If  equites  and  pedites  are  used  ? 

2  Cf.  41.  8  "  spoke  as  follows  "  =  "  said  these  (things)." 
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5.  "Dumnorix,  whom  the  people  call  their  friend,  has 
more  influence  than  the  rest  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Aeduans 
and  is  holding  back  the  grain." 

6.  Caesar  made  the  same  inquiries  from  the  other 
chiefs ;  each  one  entertained  the  same  opinion  and  made 
the  same  reply  as  Liscus  (had  made). 

7.  Caesar  then  called  to  him  Diviciacus  and  Dumno- 
rix, of  whom  the  former  had  always  remained  the  friend  of 
the  Romans,  (while)  the  latter  was  considered  their  enemy. 

8.  Caesar  then  said,  "  You,  Dumnorix,  have  made 
many  promises,  but  you  do  not  send  the  grain;  therefore 
I  give  you  this  warning  —  if  you  remain  an  enemy  of  the 
Romans,  you  will  be  killed." 

9.  On  that  day  scouts  informed  Caesar  that  the  enemy 
had  pitched  camp  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  In  this  place  the 
Romans  could  surround  them. 

10.  Caesar  had  been  waiting  for  this  for  fifteen  days, 
for  he  was  afraid  to  make  an  attack  on  so  great  a  number 
of  men  in  the  open  plain. 

11.  Therefore  he  surrounded  the  enemy's  camp  with 
his  troops  and  prepared  to  make  an  attack  on  them  from 
all  sides  at  one  time. 

12.  Con'sidius,  whom  Caesar  considered  the  bravest  of 
all  the  scouts,  had  been  ordered  ^  to  give  the  signal  for 
the  attack. 

13.  But  when  the  Romans  had  surrounded  the  enemy, 
Considius  announced  that  the  enemy's  camp  was  not  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  but  on  the  hill,  (a  thing)  which  was 
not  true. 

1  Use  iubeo. 
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14.  Therefore  the  attack  was  not  made,  and  the  Helve- 
tians broke  camp  and  said  to  each  other,  '^  The  Romans 
despaired  of  victory  even  when  they  had  surrounded  us 
with  their  forces." 

15.  After  this  day  Caesar  and  the  soldiers  entertained 
the  same  opinion  about  Considius  and  never  afterward 
considered  him  the  bravest  scout. 

619.  Connected  Prose: 

On  the  next  day  Ca'esar  did  not  follow  the  Helve- 
tians, but  set  out  for  a  town  of  the  Aeduans  in  which 
there  was  a  large  supply  of  grain.  The  enemy  then  pre- 
pared to  make  an  attack  on  Caesar,  who  drew  up  his  forces 
on  a  hill  and  waited  for  them.  The  enemy  could  not  sur- 
round Caesar  with  their  greater  multitude,  and  so,  when 
the  battle  had  lasted  ^  a  long  time,  they  were  defeated. 
After  the  battle  the  Helvetians  fled  for  many  miles,  but 
on  the  third  day  sent  ambassadors  and  asked  for  peace. 

620.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL   TRANSLATION 

1  a.  We  have  chosen  the  one  as  commander,  the  other 
we  have  elected  consul. 

h.  The  one  has  been  chosen  as  commander,  the  other 
has  been  elected  consul. 

2.  We  have  called  him  king  and  friend,  but  he  has 
remained  our  enemy. 

3.  The  latter  shuddered  at  this  conspiracy;  the 
former  laughed  at  it. 

4.  The  ambassadors  asked  the  general  for  peace,  and 
he  demanded  hostages  of  them. 

1  "  it  had  been  fought." 
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5  a.  They  have  made  many  inquiries.  We  have  made 
no  reply. 

h.  They  have  made  many  demands  from  you.  What 
reply  have  you  made? 

6.  Orgetorix  had  been  made  leader  of  the  Helvetians. 

7.  The  scouts  shuddered  at  the  troops  of  the  enemy. 

8.  He  tried  to  conceal  himself  from  his  friends. 

9.  He  has  crossed  the  river.  He  will  lead  his  troops 
across  the  river. 

10.    They  have  prepared  for  war,  but  they  despair  of 
victory. 

LESSON   IV 

QUESTIONS:   DIRECT   AND   INDIRECT  —  SEQUENCE   OF 

TENSES 

621.  References  : 

1.  Direct  Questions,  Indicative  :  214-217. 

2.  Deliberative  and  Dubitative  Questions :  218. 

3.  Rhetorical  Questions :  219-220. 

4.  Double  Disjunctive  Questions:  221-222. 

5.  Answers  :  223-225. 

6.  Indirect  Questions  :  251-252. 

7.  Sequence  of  Tenses  :  242-246. 

622.  EXERCISE    FOR    WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

1.  Caesar  made  these  inquiries  from  the  ambassadors 
who  came  to  him  from  many  states  of  Gaul  after  the 
Helvetian  war. 

2.  Have  not  the  Sequanians  and  the  Aeduans  been 
fighting  with  each  other  for  many  years  ?  "  Yes,"  replied 
the  ambassadors. 

3.  Which  of  these  (two)  tribes  has  chosen  Ariovis- 
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tus  and  the  Germans  as  allies  against  the  other  ?     "  The 
Sequanians,"  replied  the  Gauls. 

4.  Why  should  the  Sequanians,  who  have  conquered  the 
Aeduans  with  Ariovistus's  aid,  be  grieving  at  their  fortune? 

5.  The  ambassadors  then  asked  Caesar  whether  he 
knew  what  sort  of  a  man  that  Ariovistus  was,  and  that  he 
had  made  the  lands  of  the  Sequanians  his  province. 

6.  Caesar  then  asked,  "Won't  Ariovistus  lead  his 
troops  back  across  the  Rhine  ?  He  isn't  going  to  remain 
in  Gaul,  is  he?" 

7.  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  asked  Caesar.  "  Shall  I  per- 
mit this  German  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  our  allies?  If 
the  Gauls  fear  him  and  shudder  at  his  cruelty,  why  may 
he  not  try  to  come  into  Italy?  " 

8.  Caesar  therefore  asked  Ariovistus  through  ambas- 
sadors whether  he  intended  to  remain  in  Gaul  or  lead  his 
troops  back  across  the  Rhine. 

9.  Ariovistus  made  this  reply :  "  Why  should  you, 
Caesar,  come  into  my  Gaul,  which  I  have  conquered? 

10.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  I  intend  to  do,  come  to 
the  place  where  I  am,  and  you  will  learn. 

11.  If  I  am  not  accustomed  to  direct  the  Romans  (as 
to)  how  they  shall  rule  their  province,  why  should  they 
try  to  direct  me  (as  to)  how  I  shall  rule  the  Sequanians  ? 

12.  If  you  come  and  contend  with  me  in  battle,  then 
you  will  learn  how  powerful  the  Germans  are  in  war." 

13.  After  this  message  Caesar  determined  to  lead  his 
army  against  Ariovistus  and  to  try  (to  see)  whether  ^  he 
would  then  speak  with  the  same  boldness. 

1  After  Conor  and  exspecto  whether. is  translated  by  si. 
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14.  He  then  came  to  Vesontio,  and  from  the  citizens 
of  that  town  the  soldiers  learned  how  large  and  how 
brave  in  war  the  Germans  were. 

15.  They  shuddered  at  that  which  they  heard,  and 
asked  Caesar  whether  he  intended  to  fight  with  such  men 
or  not. 

623.  Connected  Prose: 

Caesar  called  a  meeting  of  the  soldiers  and  centurions 
and  spoke  as  follows :  "  Ariovistus  and  his  Germans  are 
the  same  race  that  our  fathers  conquered.  These  Ger- 
mans were  not  able,  were  they,  to  conquer  the  Helve- 
tians, whom  you  have  conquered?  Why  should  you  be 
afraid  of  the  same  men?  Ariovistus  did  indeed  conquer 
the  Gauls,  but  strategy,  not  greater  courage,  gave  him 
the  victory.  Who  thinks  that  a  German's  strategy  can 
deceive  me,  a  Roman  general  ?  This  night  I  shall  set  out 
toward  the  enemy  and  try  (to  see)  whether  your  fear 
or  your  (sense  of)  duty  will  conquer." 

624.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL   TRANSLATION 

1  a.    Did  Caesar  begin  battle  on  the  left  wing? 

h.    Caesar  didn't  begin  battle  on  the  left   wing,  did 
he?     Didn't  he  begin  battle  on  the  right  wing? 

2  a.    Who  can  endure  the  boldness  of  Ariovistus? 

» 
h.    Who  could  have  endured  the  boldness   of  Ario- 
vistus? 

3.  Caesar  said  to  himself,  "  Shall  I  renew  the  battle 
or  make  peace?  " 

4.  Did  Caesar  conquer  two  enemies  in  one   year  or 
not?     How  many  times  did  he  fight? 
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5.  Every  one  wondered  whether  Caesar  had  con- 
quered two  enemies  in  one  year  or  not. 

6.  Caesar  was  waiting  (to  see)  whether  the  enemy 
would  fight  or  not. 

7.  Caesar  asked  the  tenth  legion  whether  they  were 
afraid  of  the  Germans. 

8.  What  is  he  doing?  I  wonder  what  he  is  doing. 
I  wondered  what  he  was  doing. 

9.  What  did  he  do?  I  wonder  what  he  did.  I 
wondered  what  he  had  done. 

10.    What  is  he  going  to  do?      I  wonder  what  he  is 
going  to  do.     I  wondered  what  he  was  going  to  do. 

LESSON  V 

PURPOSE   AND   RESULT   CLAUSES 

625.  References  : 

1.  Purpose  Clauses  :  253-257.  3.   Result  Clauses  :   258-260. 

2.  Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose  :   4.   Substantive   Clauses  of    Result : 

261-263.  264. 

5.    Negatives  :    265. 

626.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  By  Caesar's  speech  the  minds  of  all  were  so  changed 
that  the  soldiers  begged  him  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
Germans  at  once. 

2.  Therefore  Caesar  set  out  during  the  fourth  watch, 
but  Ariovistus  learned  of  this  and  sent  ambassadors  to  ask 
him  to  treat  with  him  concerning  affairs  in^  Gaul. 

3.  He  demanded  that  no  foot  soldier  be  led  to  the 
conference,  and  that  Caesar  come  with  horsemen  only. 

1  "of." 
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4.  Caesar  could  not  do  this  without  exposing  himself 
to  great  danger,  for  all  his  horsemen  were  Gauls. 

5.  Therefore,  that  he  might  the  more  safely  go  to  the 
conference,  he  commanded  the  soldiers  of  the  tenth  legion 
to  go  with  him  on  horseback. ^ 

6.  In  the  conference  Caesar  tried  to  persuade  Ariovis- 
tus  to  return  into  Germany,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
not  inflict  any  injury  on  the  Aeduans. 

7.  Ariovistus  thus  replied :  "  The  Gauls  themselves 
urged  me  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  I  did  this  to  aid  them 
against  their  neighbors." 

8.  At  this  time  it  happened  that  the  cavalry  of  Ario- 
vistus made  an  attack  on  Caesar's  horsemen  and  hurled 
their  javelins  at  them. 

9.  Caesar  warned  his  men  not  to  hurl  any  weapon  back 
at  the  enemy  and  did  not  permit^  the  soldiers  to  fight. 

10.  Three  days^  after  this  conference  Ariovistus  moved 
his  camp  with  this  plan,  that  he  might  cut  Caesar  off  from 
his  supplies. 

11.  It  remained  for  Caesar  to  move  his  camp  and  make 
the  enemy  fight  so  that  he  might  not  be  cut  off  from  his 
supplies. 

12.  The  Romans  made  so  fierce  an  attack  that  the 
enemy  could  not  withstand  them,  and  the  result  was  that 
all  the  Germans  fled. 

13.  It  happened  that  Procillus  and  Metius  escaped  from 
the  Germans  so  that  no  one  of  Caesar's  friends  was  killed. 

14.  Caesar  employed  the  cavalry  to  overtake  the  Ger- 

1  "  on  horseback  "  =  "  on  horses."  *  Cf.  174. 

2  Write  four  times,  using  permitto,  patior,  sino,  veto. 
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mans,  and  the  cavalry  brought  it  about  that  few  of  the 
enemy  escaped. 

15.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  the  camp  of  Ario- 
vistus  was  captured;  and  of  his  two  daughters  one  was 
killed,  the  other  captured. 

627.  Connected  Prose  : 

When  the  Aeduans  and  the  Arverni  had  been  fighting 
together  for  many  years,  it  happened  that  the  Arverni  and 
the  Sequanians  sent  for  the  Germans  to  aid  them.  Ario- 
vistus,  the  king  of  the  Germans,  had  therefore  crossed  the 
Rhine  with  all  his  forces,  but  he  was  so  barbarous  and 
cruel  that  the  Gauls  were  forced  to  beg  Caesar  to  aid 
them.  This  Caesar  did,  and  made  the  Germans  retreat 
across  the  Rhine. 

628.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  He  did  this  that  he  might  the  more  easily  capture 
the  city. 

2.  It  remains  for  us  to  beg  peace  from  them. 

3.  He  is  so  cruel  that  no  one  can  endure  him. 

4.  He  ordered  that  no  one  go  forth  from  the  city. 

5.  It  happened  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  town  at 
that  time. 

6.  There  are  so  many  soldiers  that  we  cannot  defend 
ourselves. 

7.  The  senate  decreed  that  he  should  send  aid. 

8.  I  shall  ask  him  not  to  send  aid. 

9.  He  is  said  to  have  done  this,  that  no  one  might  escape. 

10.  I  do  not  know  why  he  sent  men  to  do  this. 

11.  Caesar  freed  Dumnorix  on  this  condition,  that  after 
that  time  he  should  avoid  suspicion. 
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LESSON  VI 

THE   DATIVE   CASE 

629.  References: 

1.  Indirect  Object :  78.  4.   Dative  of  the  Possessor :  85-86. 

2.  Dative  with  Special  Verbs:  79-82.   5.    Dative  of  Purpose  :   90-91. 

3.  Dative    with    Compound    Verbs :   6.    Dative  with  Adjectives :  92-96. 

83-84.  7.    Dative  of  Reference  :  87. 

630.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  Several  of  the  Belgian  states  desired  a  revolution, 
and  these  men  with  others  persuaded  the  Belgians  to  make 
war  on  the  Roman  people. 

2.  This  matter  was  reported  to  Caesar,  and  he  imme- 
diately commanded  the  Senones,  who  were  nearest  to  the 
Belgians,  to  inform  him  (of)  what  the  Belgians  did. 

3.  The  Remi,  who  of  the  Belgian  tribes  were  near- 
est to  the  Gauls,  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar  to  say  that 
they  were  friendly  to  the  Romans  and  were  ready  to  obey 
Caesar's  commands. 

4.  "  The  Bellovaci,"  they  said,  "  are  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  Belgians  and  have  demanded  for  themselves  the 
command  of  the  whole  war." 

5.  The  Suessiones  have  a  king,  Galba  by  name,  and 
this  man  the  Belgians  have  put  in  charge  of  all  their  forces 
to  look  out  for  their  interests  and  resist  the  power  of  the 
Romans. 

6.  Caesar  trusted  and  believed  the  Remi,  whose  friend- 
ship pleased  him;  but  nevertheless  he  demanded ^  hostages 
of  them. 

7.  The  Belgians  began  to  attack  Bibrax,  the  largest 

1  Use  impero.     Cf.  79. 
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town  of  the  Remi;  and  Iccius,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
town,  sent  a  messenger  to  Caesar  to  ask  for  aid. 

8.  Caesar  immediately  sent  soldiers  to  aid^  the  Remi, 
and  himself  with  great  speed  hastened  toward  the  town 
and  chose  a  spot  suitable  for  a  camp. 

9.  Meanwhile  the  Aeduans  were  approaching  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Bellovaci,  and  the  latter  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  remain  longer. 

10.  Therefore  during  the  second  watch  they  set  out 
from  their  camp  with  so  much  disorder  that  their  depar- 
ture seemed  like  a  flight. 

11.  This  fact  was  reported  to  Caesar  and  at  daybreak 
he  sent  ahead  Pedius,  who  was  in  command  of  the  cavalry, 
and  he 2  killed  a  great  number  of  the  Bellovaci. 

12.  On  the  following  day  Caesar  hastened  to  Noviodu- 
num,  a  town  of  the  Suessiones  well  fortified  by  nature,  and 
began  to  prepare  everything  which  was  useful  for  a  siege. 

13.  The  Suessiones  (were)  alarmed  by  these  things 
(and)  sent  ambassadors  to  say  that  they  were  ready  to 
yield  to  Caesar  and  obey  all  his  commands. 

14.  Caesar  pardoned  their  wrongs  and  spared  them,  but 
that  they  might  not  afterward  make  war  on  the  Roman 
people  he  demanded^  hostages  of  them. 

15.  Thus  a  tribe  hostile  to  the  Romans  (was)  defeated 
in  a  short  time  (and)  was  forced  to  obey  Caesar's  com- 
mands. 

631.   Connected  Prose  : 

The  Belgians,  who  were  a  tribe  hostile  to  the  Roman 
people,  were  persuaded   by  their  chiefs  to  form  a  con- 

1  Cf.  90-91.  2  cf .  33.  8  Use  impero.     Cf.  79. 
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spiracy.  But  the  Remi,  who  were  a  tribe  of  the  Belgians, 
favored  the  Romans  and  reported  this  conspiracy  to  Cae- 
sar. He  immediately  went  to  the  aid  of  the  allies  of  the 
Roman  people  and  quickly  forced  the  Belgians  and  their 
friends  to  sue  for  peace.  Still  the  Belgians  were  pardoned 
by  Caesar,  and  they  were  given  fields  in  the  territory  of 
the  Aeduans. 

632.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  Few  men  are  like  Caesar.  A  city  dear  to  the 
Romans.  ,■  . 

2.  The  soldiers  obey  the  general.  The  general  is 
obeyed  by  the  soldiers. 

3.  Caesar  pardons  the  Belgians.  The  Belgians  are 
pardoned  by  Caesar. 

4.  I  gave  him  a  book.  He  was  given  a  book  by  me. 
I  was  given  a  book. 

5.  They  ask  his  advice,  and  he  ^  consults  their  inter- 
ests. 

6.  Caesar  put  him  in  command  of  the  legion.  He  was 
put  in  command  of  the  legion  by  Caesar.  He  is  in  com- 
mand of  the  legion. 

7.  I  will  take  care  of  that  matter.  The  baggage  was 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  army. 

8.  You  gave  me  a  sword.  You  sent  me  a  sword.  I 
was  sent  a  sword. 

9.  Caesar  appointed  a  day  for  battle.  I  shall  appoint 
a  day  for  a  conference. 

10.    Arms  useful  for  war.     A  hill  opposite  and  facing 
the  city. 

1  ille. 
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LESSON  VII 

CLAUSES   AFTER   VERBS    OP    FEARING,    PREVENTING, 
DOUBTING,    ETC.  — CHARACTERISTIC    CLAUSES 

633.  References: 

1.  Clauses  after  Verbs  of  Fearing :  266-268. 

2.  Clauses  after  Verbs  of  Preventing,  etc. :  269-271. 
.3.    Clauses  after  Verbs  of  Doubting  :  272-273. 

4.    Characteristic  Clauses  :  274-276. 

634.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  There  are  some  who  consider  the  Nervii  worthy  of 
being  called  the  bravest  of  all  the  Gauls. 

2.  These  same  Nervii  were  the  only  ones  who  had 
refused  to  send  hostages  to  Caesar. 

3.  Therefore  he  decided  to  conquer  them  in  order  to 
prevent  other  tribes  from  joining  with  them. 

4.  Nevertheless  there  were  some  who  did  join  with 
them,  and  in  that  region  there  was  none  who  did  not  wish 
Caesar  to  be  defeated. 

5.  Caesar  did  not  doubt  that  he  could  conquer  these 
tribes,  and  so  did  not  hesitate  to  advance  into  the  territory 
of  the  Nervii  at  once. 

6.  Each  day  he  sent  scouts  ahead  to  choose  a  place 
suitable  for  pitching  a  camp.^ 

7.  On  the  third  day  these  scouts  brought  back  (such) 
a  message  as  ^  not  even  Caesar  could  hear  without  great 
fear. 

8.  For  in  those  places  where  the  army  then  was  there 
were  fortifications  (such)  as^  could  prevent  the  Romans 
from  drawing  up  their  troops. 

1  "  a  suitable  place  in  which  a  camp  might  be  pitched." 

2  "as"  =  "which." 
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9.  Caesar  was  afraid  that  they  would  make  an  attack 
on  him,  and  he  likewise  feared  that  his  troops  could  not 
withstand  the  attack. 

10.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  the  river  Sabis  and  drew 
up  his  forces  on  a  hill  which  could  be  fortified. 

11.  Meanwhile  the  forest  across  the  river  concealed  the 
enemy's  forces,  and  a  few  horsemen  were  the  only  ones 
who  could  be  seen. 

12.  However,  when  the  enemy  saw  our  troops  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  cross  the  river,  nor  did  they  fear  to  advance 
to  our  very  camp. 

13.  There  were  some  whom  the  legions  easily  drove 
back  across  the  river  and  even  into  the  forest.  The 
Nervii  were  the  only  ones  who  were  not  easily  defeated. 

14.  The  two  legions  which  had  been  left  to  guard 
the  camp  could  not  withstand  the  attack  of  the  Nervii, 
and  even  Caesar  feared  that  the  camp  would  be  cap- 
tured. 

15.  But  the  enemy  were  prevented  from  capturing  the 
camp,  for  at  that  very  time  the  rest  of  the  legions  returned 
and  put  them  to  flight. 

635.    Connected  Prose  : 

Caesar  did  not  consider  his  cavalry  worthy  of  being 
sent  into  a  sharp  fight,  for  he  always  feared  that  they 
would  not  resist  the  enemy  bravely.  There  was  no  band 
of  foot  soldiers  which  could  not  put  them  to  flight. 
Caesar  himself  could  not  prevent  them  from  fleeing  from 
the  enemy's  infantry,  but  when  this  same  infantry  had 
been  put  to  flight,  the  cavalry  never  hesitated  to  pursue 
and  kill  them. 
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636.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  Why  should  he  hesitate  to  begin  battle  on  the  right 
wing? 

2.  Who  is  there  who  is  afraid  to  cross  the  river  ? 

3.  They  were  afraid  that  they  would  be  defeated.  I 
was  afraid  that  they  would  not  be  defeated. 

4.  They  did  not  doubt  that  the  general  would  be  in- 
formed of  the  meeting. 

5.  Dumnorix  will  not  prevent  us  from  asking  the 
Aeduans  for  grain,  but  he  will  prevent  them  from  send- 
ing it. 

6.  We  shall  pitch  our  camp  in  a  place  such  as  ^  we  can 
easily  fortify. 

7.  There  were  some  who  remained  in  the  forest. 

8.  There  was  no  one  who  did  not  hesitate. 

9.  Those  who  advanced  are  worthy  of  being  praised 
by  the  general. 

10.    The  Nervii  were  the  only  ones  who  bravely  resisted 
our  legions. 

LESSON  VIII 

gerund— gerundive— passive  periphrastic  con- 
jugation —  supine 

637.  References  : 

1.  Gerund:  376,381.  3.    Supines:  390-393. 

2.  Gerandive  :  377-382.  4.   Passive  Periphrastic  :  383-388. 

638.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  This  year  Caesar  had  to  conquer  many  Gallic 
tribes  ;  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this,  he  had  to 
send  his  legions  into  many  parts  of  Gaul. 

1  "such  as  "=  "which." 
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2.  Galba  had  to  go  among  the  Seduni.  When  he  had 
made  a  beginning  of  fortifying  the  camp  there,  the  Gauls 
adopted  the  plan  of  making  war  on  the  Roman  legions. 

3.  Galba's  forces  were  not  prepared  to  withstand  the 
attack  of  so  great  a  number,  because  many  cohorts  had 
gone  from  the  camp  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  supplies. 

4.  Therefore  Galba  called  a  council  of  the  centurions 
and  asked  what  was  to  be  done.  They  all  said  that  they 
ought  to  remain  inside  the  fortifications  and  await  the 
enemy's  attack. 

5.  But  the  Gauls  made  the  attack  so  quickly  that  the 
centurions  were  not  given  time  for  stationing  the  soldiers 
on  the  fortifications. 

6.  Moreover,  the  number  of  the  enemy  was  so  great 
that  the  soldiers  even  (when)  exhausted  with  wounds 
were  given  no  chance  to  retire  from  the  wall. 

7.  Therefore  they  made  a  sudden  sally  from  all  the 
gates  and  put  the  Gauls  to  flight.  Thus  the  Gauls  who 
had  had  hopes  of  crushing  the  Romans  had  themselves  to 
withdraw. 

8.  Crassus,  who  was  wintering  near  the  sea,  had  to 
look  after  the  army's  grain  supply;  but  the  ambassadors 
whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Veneti  to  seek  supplies  were 
seized. 

9.  The  Veneti  knew  how  great  a  crime  they  had  com- 
mitted, and  therefore  arranged  for  ships  to  be  built,  and 
prepared  everything  which  was  useful  for  waging  war. 

10.  The  difficulty  of  waging  war  in  these  places  was 
very  great,  for  Caesar  did  not  have  ships  suitable  for  navi- 
gating in  such  a  sea. 

11.  Nevertheless  he   decided  that   he  ought  to  defeat 
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the  Veneti,  for  he  remembered  that  his  ambassadors  had 
been  held  back  by  them  —  a  thing  which  did  not  seem 
endurable. 

12.  For  a  large  part  of  the  year  Caesar  captured  towns 
abandoned  by  the  Veneti,  but  his  hopes  of  defeating  the 
Veneti  themselves  always  failed  him. 

13.  Therefore  he  had  to  wait  for  those  ships  which  he 
had  arranged  to  be  built. 

14.  When  they  had  come,  the  Veneti  had  to  contend  in 
a  great  naval  battle  because  Caesar  was  prepared  either 
to  fight  or  to  follow. 

15.  When  all  their  ships  had  been  destroyed  in  one 
battle  by  Caesar,  the  Veneti  had  to  surrender  all  their 
towns  because  they  had  no  further  ^  chance  to  defend  them. 

639.  Connected  Prose: 

At  the  same  time,  Sabinus  had  to  wage  war  with  large 
forces  of  the  Venelli,  who  had  come  into  the  hope  of  crush- 
ing the  Roman  legions.  The  number  of  the  enemy  was 
so  great  that  Sabinus  had  to  contend  rather  by  strategy 
than  by  valor.  He  announced  this  plan  of  fighting  to  his 
centurions,  "  We  must  persuade  some  one  to  announce  to 
the  Venelli  that  we  are  not  prepared  for  fighting."  This 
was  reported  to  the  enemy,  who  then  advanced  to  con- 
quer the  Romans,  but  were  themselves  defeated. 

640.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  Sabinus  had  to  be  sent  against  the  Venelli. 

2.  Sabinus  must  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
sally. 

3.  He  must  remain  in  camp.     He  must  not  depart. 

1 "  further  "  =  alius. 
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4.  Sabinus  must  persuade  a  certain  Gaul  to  announce 
this. 

5.  Love  of  fighting.  For  the  sake  of  defending  them- 
selves.    By  abandoning  their  towns  they  escaped. 

6.  A  chance  for  crushing  the  Gallic  forces  was  offered 
to  Caesar. 

7.  This  swamp  was  not  suitable  for  pitching  a  camp. 

8.  After  the  battle  this  is  the  best  (thing)  to  do. 

9.  Some  came  to  ask  for  help;  others  came  to  complain 
of  wrongs. 

10.    One  part  of  the  army  was  given  to  Galba  to  be  led 
against  the  Seduni. 

LESSON   IX 

THE   GENITIVE   CASE 

641.  References  : 

1.  Possession  :  97-98,  100.  5.  Objective  Genitive  with  Nouns : 

2.  Description  (Quality) :  101-103.  110-112. 

3.  Partitive  Genitive  :  104-107.  6.    Objective  Genitive  with  Adjec- 

4.  Summus,  Medius,  etc. :  108.  tives:  113-115. 

642.  EXERCISE    FOR    WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

1.  The  tribe  of  the  Suabians  was  by  far  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Germans  and  the  most  fond  of  war,  and  every 
year  they  used  to  lead  to  war  a  hundred  thousand  armed 
(men). 

2.  They  allowed  no  wine  or  other  things  to  be 
brought  into  their  country,  and  by  daily  training  they 
had  become  (capable)  of  the  greatest  labor. 

3.  The  Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  who  were  of  the  same 
race,  had  been  driven  from  their  territory  by  the  Suabians 
and  had  seized  a  part  of  Gaul. 
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4.  Caesar,  who  was-  familiar  with  the  customs  of  the 
Gauls  and  Germans,  heard  of  this  and  immediately  decided 
to  wage  war  with  the  Germans. 

5.  When  he  was  a  few  days'  march  from  the  Germans, 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  him  to  say  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Germans  to  resist  their  enemies. 

6.  Caesar  thus  replied :  "  It  is  not  my  custom  nor 
(that)  of  the  Roman  people  to  grant  fields  in  Gaul  to 
any  one.  Those  who  cannot  defend  their  own  fields  ought 
not  to  seize  the  fields  of  others." 

7.  It  is  not  (befitting)  my  dignity^  nor  (that)  of  the 
Roman  people  not  to  defend  the  fields  of  all  of  our  allies 
from  their  enemies. 

8.  The  ambassadors  asked  for  a  three  days'  delay;  but 
Caesar  knew  that  a  large  part  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was 
absent,  and  that  (it  was)  for  this  (that)  they  were  desirous 
of  a  delay. 

9.  Therefore  the  next  day  he  marched  (on)  into  the 
territory  of  the  enemy,  and  when  he  was  about  twelve 
miles  from  them  the  ambassadors  returned  to  him  and 
again  demanded  a  three  days'  delay. 

10.  But  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  whose  number  was 
eight  hundred,  attacked  our  (men),  and  seventy-four  of 
our  horsemen  were  killed. 

11.  It  was  the  height  of  madness  ^  to  delay  longer,  and 
so  on  the  following  day  Caesar  made  an  attack  on  the 
Germans'  camp  which  had  been  twitched  on  the  top  of  a 
hill. 

12.  The  men  resisted  the  Romans,  but  the  rest  of  the 

1  Cf.  109.  2  u  jt  ^as  Qf  ^]je  utmost  madness." 
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multitude  (composed)  of  women  and  children  fled.     For 
the  Germans  had  set  out  with  all  of  their  (people). 

13.  When  this  war  with  the  Germans  had  been  finished, 
Caesar  decided  to  cross  the  Rhine,  (an  undertaking)  which 
was  (one)  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 

14.  The  Sugambri  asked  him  what  his  design  was  and 
what  business  he  had  across  the  Rhine;  but  the  Ubii  asked 
for  Caesar's  aid,  and  he  did  not  refuse  (it). 

15.  He  made  a  bridge  of  huge  size,  led  all  of  his  army 
across,  and  subdued  the  larger  part  of  the  German  tribes. 

643.  Connected  Prose  : 

Caesar  feared  that  the  Germans  would  become  accus- 
tomed to  cross  the  Rhine  and  would  seize  a  large  part  of 
Gaul.  That  the  allies  of  the  Romans  should  be  thus 
harassed  was  (befitting)  neither  his  own  dignity^  nor 
(that)  of  the  Roman  people.  Therefore  he  defeated  the 
Germans  who  had  already  crossed,  and,  that  others  might 
not  be  led  across,  he  built  a  bridge  and  waged  war  with 
the  Germans  in  their  own  territory.  Most  of  the  Ger- 
man states  made  peace  with  Caesar,  who  then  withdrew 
into  Gaul  and  destroyed  the  bridge. 

644.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL   TRANSLATION 

1.  Wars  with  the  Gauls.     A  friend  of  all  of  us.     The 
town  of  Geneva. 

2.  A   ten-mile   march.     A  six-foot   wall..    A  war   of 
this  sort. 

3.  Who   of   us?     Ten   of   us.     All   of   us.     Enough 
power. 

iCf.  109. 
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4.  During  the  first  part  of  the  summer.  The  rest  of 
the  enemy.     It  is  my  (duty)  to  do  this. 

5.  Your  good  will  toward  me.  Unskilled  in  law. 
Forgetful  of  us.     A  leader  of  the  enemy. 

6.  The  memory  of  those  wrongs.  A  desire  for  praise. 
The  forum  is  full  of  citizens. 

7.  Of  these  (men)  the  one  was  a  general,  the  other  a 
consul. 

8.  You  will  have  a  sufficient  guard. 

9.  Is  any  one  of  us  ignorant  (of)  what  plan  you 
adopted  ? 

10.    He  has  as  much  power  as  you.     The  width  of  this 
river  is  one  hundred  feet. 

LESSON   X 
THE  GENITIVE  CASE  (Concluded) 

645.  References: 

1.  With  Verbs  of  Memory,  etc.:  116.    3.  With  Verbs  of  Emotion :  118-120. 

2.  With  Verbs  of  Reminding,  etc.:    4,  With  Verbs  of  Accusing,  etc.:  121. 

117.  5.  Indefinite  Value  :  122-123. 

6.  With  Interest  and  Refert :  124. 

646.  EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

1.  Caesar  recalled  the  wars  with  the  Gauls  and 
remembered  the  wrongs  which  the  Britons  had  committed 
in  those  wars. 

2.  He  wished  to  make  the  Britons  repent  those  wrongs 
and  therefore  considered  it  of  the  greatest  (importance) 
to  transport  his  army  across  into  Britain. 

3.  The  Britons  (were)  warned  of  his  plans  through 
merchants  (and)  thought  that  it  was  to  their  interests  to 
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send   ambassadors  to  Caesar  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
peace. 

4.  Caesar  told  the  ambassadors  of  the  wrongs  of 
which  he  accused  the  Britons  and  sent  them  back  together 
with  a  certain  Commius,  whose  influence  in  those  districts 
was  considered  of  great  (value). 

5.  It  was  to  Caesar's  advantage  not  to  leave  any 
enemy  behind  him,  and  so  he  pardoned  the  Morini  and 
told  them  that  he  would  forget  the  things  which  they 
had  done. 

6.  Meanwhile  the  Morini,  who  (being)  ignorant  of 
our  customs  had  made  war  on  the  Romans,  repented 
their  plans  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar. 

7.  Then  Caesar  set  sail  with  a  large  number  of  sol- 
diers and  soon  approached  the  shore  of  Britain,  where  he 
saw  the  tops  of  the  hills  covered  with  thousands  of  armed 
(men). 

8.  Therefore  he  proceeded  about  seven  miles  from 
that  place  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  disembark.  This 
was  (an  undertaking)  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  for  the 
enemy  tried  to  prevent  them. 

9.  But  the  standard  bearer  of  the  tenth  legion 
reminded  the  soldiers  of  their  former  valor  and  of  their 
duty,  and  then  they  were  ashamed  of  their  fear. 

10.  Finally  the  Britons  (were)  overcome  (and)  again 
sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar,  who  condemned  them  for  their 
misdeeds,  but  had  pity  on  them  and  pardoned  them. 

11.  But  some  of  Caesar's  ships  were  destroyed  by  a 
storm,  and  the  Britons,  who  thought  that  this  was  a  good 
opportunity,  forgot  their  surrender  and  attacked  a  part  of 
Caesar's  soldiers. 
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12.  Caesar,  who  had  thought  that  the  Britons  would 
adopt  some  new  plan,  had  his  soldiers  ready  in  arms  and 
immediately  sent  them  to  aid  his  (men). 

13.  Several  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  but  the  rest  of 
their  forces  retreated  into  camp  and  on  the  same  day  sent 
an  embassy  to  Caesar  for  the  sake  of  making  peace. 

14.  Caesar  thought  it  of  little  importance  to  remain 
longer  in  Britain,  and  therefore  received  the  Britons  in 
surrender  and  returned  into  Gaul. 

15.  When  about  three  hundred  of  our  (soldiers)  had 
disembarked,  the  Morini,  forgetful  of  those  things  which 
they  had  promised,  made  an  attack  on  Caesar's  soldiers, 
but  were  easily  defeated. 

647.  Connected  Prose: 

These  were  Caesar's  reasons  for  crossing  over  into 
Britain  :  first,  because  he  did  not  think  it  (worthy)  of 
his  dignity  nor  (that)  of  the  Roman  people,  to  forget  the 
things  which  the  Britons  had  done.  Moreover,  Caesar 
wished  to  make  the  Britons  remember  the  power  of  the 
Roman  people  and  repent  those  injuries.  Finally,  he  con- 
sidered that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  learn 
about  the  people,  harbors,  and  customs  of  the  Britons. 

648.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL    TRANSLATION 

1.  I    cannot   remember  all   this.     I  shall  forget  my 
speech. 

2.  I  shall  remind  you  of  your  speech  if  I  can  recall  it. 

3.  He  is  ashamed  of  this.      He  is  tired  of  war. 

4.  He  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  and  was  condemned 
for  the  wrongs  of  which  he  was  accused. 
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5.  It  is  to  my  interest  and  (that)  of  the  general  to  do 
this. 

6.  The  depth  of  that  river  was  eight  feet. 

7.  All  of  ns.     Ten  of  us.     No  one  of  us. 

8.  A  desire  for  praise.  Desirous  of  praise.  Mindful 
of  you. 

9.  In  the  middle  of  the  city.     On  the  end  of  the  wall. 
10.    This   is   of   no   great    importance   to   you,  but  is 

greatly  to  my  interest. 

LESSON   XI 

CONDITIONS 

649.   References  : 

1.  General  Statement :  298-300.  3.   Ideal  Conditions :  303-304. 

2.  Logical  Conditions:  301-302,  311.        4.   Unreal  Conditions :  305-310. 

5.    Protasis  implied  :  312. 

1650.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  If  this  most  (strongly)  fortified  place  of  holding 
the  senate  does  not  move  you,  Catiline,  you  are  a  con- 
spirator of  the  utmost  daring. 

2.  If  the  consul  has  watched  more  sharply  for  the 
;  safety  of  the  state  than  you  (have)  for  its  destruction,  he 

has  learned  what  plans  you  have  adopted. 

3.  If  the  senate  has  decreed  that  the  consul  see  to  it 
that  the  state  suffer^  no  harm,  why  should  I  hesitate  to 
obey  the  senate's  decree? 

4.  Should  I  drive  you  into  exile,  you  would  be  con- 
f  sidered  unfortunate ;  but  if  you  were  to  go  to  Manlius,  all 

would  see  that  you  are  planning  the  state's  destruction. 

5.  If  I  put  you  to  death,  Catiline,  a  storm  of  unpopu- 

1  capio. 
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larity  will  hang  over  me  ;  if  I  do  not  put  you  to  death,  my 
country  will  condemn  me  for  my  inactivity. 

6.  If  our  native  land  knew  what  sentiment  you  hold 
concerning  the  state,  you  would  not  now  be  a  participant 
in  the  public  deliberations. 

7.  Had  I  considered  this  the  best  thing  to  do,  that 
you  be  killed,  I  would  not  have  given  you  one  day  to  plot 
the  destruction  of  us  all. 

8.  There  are  some  who  do  not  believe  that  a  con- 
spiracy has  been  made ;  these  ^  would  be  calling  me  a 
tyrant  if  I  had  killed  you. 

9.  If  all  (men)  had  believed  that  you  were  forming 
the  greatest  conspiracy  within  the  memory  of  man,  I 
would  not  have  needed  to  hesitate  to  kill  you. 

10.  Even  if  I  were  now  a  private  citizen,  nevertheless  I 
ought  to  remain  in  the  city  and  be  looking  out  for  the  state. 

11.  If  I  had  obeyed  the  decree  of  the  senate  and  had 
put  you  to  death,  Catiline,  I  eould  not  have  driven  out  of 
the  city  the  rest  of  the  band  of  conspirators. 

12.  You,  Catiline,  (if)  sent  forth  to  the  camp  of 
Manlius,  will  take  with  you  the  sharers  in  your  crime,  and 
all  will  see  that  a  conspiracy  has  been  made. 

13.  A  consul  would  be  showing  ^  small  gratitude  to  his 
country,  if  any  fear  of  unpopularity  should  prevent  him 
from  putting  to  death  men  who  are  plotting  the  state's 
destruction. 3 

14.  If  the  chief  men  of  the  state  had  not  feared  that 
you  were  preparing  to  kill  them,  would  they  have  fled  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  themselves? 

1  Cf.  41.  2  refero.  *  pernicies,  -ei,  f. 
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15.  If  you  should  go  to  Manlius's  camp,  Catiline,  you 
would  have  a  chance  to  show  ^  how  bravely  you  can  endure 
hunger  and  want  of  everything. 

651.  Connected  Pkose: 

The  senate  decreed  that  the  consul  should  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  state.  If  in  accordance  with  this  decree 
I  had  put  you  to  death  or  sent  you  into  exile,  the  rest  of 
your  band  of  conspirators  would  have  remained,  and  I 
should  have  had  to  endure  a  storm  of  unpopularity.  But 
if  you  lead  an  army  against  Rome,  as  ^  you  have  now  for  a 
long  time  wished  (to  do),  if  you  make  war  on  your  native 
land,  there  will  be  no  one  who  will  not  consider  you  as  an 
enemy,  and  no  one  who  will  not  praise  my  diligence. 

652.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL   TRANSLATION 

1.  If  he  obeys  the  general,  he  will  be  praised. 

2.  If  he  does  not  obey  the  general,  he  will  be  put  to 
death. 

3.  Unless  the  general  were  brave, 

(a)  he  would  not  be  thought  worthy  of  being  obeyed. 

(J)  he  would  not  be  obeyed. 

(c)  the  soldiers  would  not  obey  him. 

4.  If  we  should  avoid  battle,  the  enemy  would  sur- 
round us ;  but  if  we  make  an  attack,  they  will  retreat. 

5.  If  there  is  any  danger,  he  does  not  see  it.  Convert 
this  sentence  into  all  the  various  forms  of  conditional  sen- 
tences  and  translate  each. 

6.  If  any  one  were  to  tell  me  that,  I  should  go  forth 
from  the  city. 

1  "have  a  chance  to  show"  =  "  have  where  you  might  show." 

2  Cf.  15. 
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7.  Even  if  he  were  afraid  to  go,  yet  he  ought  to  be  sent. 

8.  If  we  had  given  him  a  larger  army,  he  could  have 
saved  the  city. 

9.  If  the  enemy's  forces  are  divided,  we  shall  conquer. 

10.  If  we  had  chosen  him  as  commander,  we  should  now 
be  safe. 

11.  Catiline,  (if  he  is)  sent  forth  from  the  city,  will 
plot  its  destruction. 

12.  If  he  finishes  this  war  in  one  year,  he  will  deserve 
to  be  praised. 

LESSON   XII 

WISHES  —  POTENTIAL    SUBJUNCTIVE  —  CONDITIONAL 
CLAUSES    OF   COMPARISON 

653.  References  : 

1.  Wishes  (Optative  Subjunctive):  226-231. 

2.  Potential  Subjunctive :  232-235,  219. 

3.  Conditional  Clauses  of  Comparison :  313. 

654.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  When  Cicero  had  called  together  the  senate,  Cati- 
line came  (along)  with  the  rest  just  as  if  he  were  worthy 
of  being  made  a  participant  in  the  public  deliberations. 

2.  You  could  have  seen  that  Cicero  wondered  at  the 
daring  of  the  man,  for  he  began  his  oration  as  if  he  were 
moved  by  hatred  of  Catiline. 

3.  "You,  Catiline,"  said  Cicero,  "desire  to  destroy 
this  city  just  as  if  it  were  a  city  of  the  enemy.  Why 
should  I  permit  you  to  live  longer  ?  " 

4.  Would  that  I  had  put  you  to  death  before.  I 
would  that  all  men  would  believe  you  to  be  a  wicked 
citizen  I 
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5.  Some  one  may  ask  why  I  have  not  arrested  Catiline 
and  led  him  to  death.  To  those  I  would  gladly  make 
this  answer. 

6.  I  would  that  all  citizens  desired  Catiline's  death ; 
but  one  would  scarcely  believe  that  so  many  citizens  favor 
Catiline. 

7.  Furthermore,  I  should  prefer  that  he  leave  Rome 
and  take  with  him  all  his  associates  in  crime  rather  than 
that  he  die  and  leave  all  his  followers  in  the  city. 

8.  Some  one  may  ask  what  I  know  concerning 
Catiline's  conspiracy.  "  Why,"  they  ask,  "  should  you 
be  addressing  him  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  of  the 
state?" 

9.  May  these  men  listen  carefully  to  what  I  am  going 
to  say !  I  know,  just  as  if  I  myself  had  been  present, 
that  Catiline  addressed  his  companions  thus. 

10.  "  I  should  like  to  set  out  to  Manlius.  Would  that 
I  had  some  one  to  ^  put  in  charge  of  the  burning  of  Rome 
and  the  killing  of  Cicero  !  " 

11.  Would  that  no  one  had  been  found  to  try  to  accom- 
plish these  things,  but  many  wished  to  undertake  the  task 
as  if  it  had  been  an  honor. 

12.  I  would  that  Catiline  would  set  out  to  Manlius ! 
Would  that  he  had  left  Rome,  and  that  he  were  now  in 
the  camp  of  the  enemy ! 

13.  I  should  prefer  that  he  take  with  him  all  his  asso- 
ciates !  I  would  that  we  could  call  them  soldiers  of  the 
enemy  rather  than  fellow-citizens! 

14.  Then  we  might  consider  the  city  safe  and  ourselves 

1  "  whom  I  might  put  in  charge." 
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free  from  danger.     But  why,  Catiline,  should  I  urge  you 
to  go  to  Manlius  ? 

15.  If  I  have  hitherto  acted  as  if  I  feared  the  unpopu- 
larity arising  ^  from  great  severity,  who  now  can  deny  that 
I  have  done  what  was  best  (to  do)  ? 

655.  Connected  Prose: 

One  might  have  supposed  that  Cicero  was  watching  not 
for  the  safety  of  the  state,  but  for  his  own  (safety).  He, 
the  consul,  hesitated  to  kill  Catiline,  just  as  if  the  senate 
had  not  ordered  him  to  look  out  for  the  safety  of  the  state. 
But  after  this  speech  who  could  doubt  that  he  acted  with 
great  foresight? 

656.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  Would  that  he  would  come  at  once  !  Would  that 
he  had  come  at  once  ! 

2.  May  he  return  to  Italy  !  I  would  that  he  were 
returning  to  Italy  ! 

3.  I  should  prefer  that  he  make  no  reply.  I  should 
prefer  that  he  were  making  no  reply.  I  should  prefer 
that  he  had  made  no  reply. 

4.  Some  one  will  say.     Some  one  may  say. 

5.  Who  can  believe  such  a  messenger  ?  Who  could 
have  believed  such  a  messenger  ? 

6.  You  might  hear  the  shouting  in  the  forum. 

7.  You  might  have  thought  him  to  be  the  general. 

8.  He  speaks  with  me  as  if  I  were  his  friend.  He 
spoke  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  friend.  He  speaks  as  if 
he  had  been  elected  consul. 

9.  May  all  who  survive  come  as  witnesses ! 

1  " arising  from "  =  "of." 
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LESSON  xiir 

COMMANDS  —  ENTREATIES  —  PROHIBITIONS 

657.  References  : 

1.    Commands:  237-239,  241.  2.    Prohibitions  :  240,  241. 

3.    Hortatory  Subjunctive  :  236. 

658.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  Catiline  has  at  last  been  driven  out  of  the  city, 
fellow-citizens,  but  do  not  think  that  he  has  abandoned 
his  designs  of  fire  and  slaughter. 

2.  Remember  that  his  associates  in^  crime  are  still 
with  us  and,  as  you  have  done  heretofore,  defend  your 
homes  and  this  city,  and  be  not  afraid. 

3.  To  these  men  I  give  this  advice :  ^  let  them  depart 
from  the  city  at  once ;  let  them  not  permit  Catiline  to 
wait  for  them  in  vain. 

4.  Let  Catiline  collect  his  followers  in(to)  the  camp 
of  Manlius,  if  he  will  ;  but  let  him  not  try  to  oppose 
those  forces  to  our  army. 

5.  But  if  he  does  make  that  attempt,^  do  not  hesitate, 
fellow-citizens ;  lead  out  against  him  the  legions  which  are 
now  being  gathered  for  us. 

6.  Let  us  not,  however,  fear  that  army  of  Catiline's,  but 
let  us  prepare  to  drive  out  the  conspirators  who  have  re- 
mained in  the  city. 

7.  Let  them  either  go  forth  or  cease  to  conspire 
against  the  city,  and  to  think  of  nothing  except  fire  and 
slaughter. 

i"in"  =  "of."     Cf.  113-114. 

2  "  give  them  this  advice  "  =  "  advise  them  this." 

8  "  make  that  attempt "  =  "  attempt  that." 
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8.  Or  if  they  remain  in  the  city  and  in  the  same 
(frame  of)  mind,  let  them  expect  the  punishment  which 
they  deserve. 

9.  If,  however,  these  men  do  remain  in  the  city  and  in 
the  same  (state  of)  mind,  know  that  we  shall  always  be  in 
great  danger. 

10.  Recall  what  classes  of  men  Catiline  has  gathered 
together,  and  judge  whether  men  of  that  sort  can  harm 
the  state  or  not. 

11.  Some  say  that  I  drove  Catiline  into  exile  by  my 
words. ^  But  believe  me,  Catiline  does  not  intend  to  go 
into  exile. 

12.  Let  it  be  said  that  Catiline  was  cast  out  of  the  city 
by  me,  but  let  him  not  think  that  I  now  fear  the  unpopu- 
larity arising  from  that  term.^ 

13.  Yet  these  (are  the  words  which)  I  said  to  him  :  ''  Set 
forth  from  the  city,  Catiline  ;  do  not  delay.  Lead  forth 
with  you  all  your  followers.     Free  the  city  from  fear." 

14.  Do  not  forget  that  I,  the  consul,  am  keeping  a 
sharp  watch  for  the  safety  of  the  state  and  cease  to 
attempt  to  destroy  it. 

15.  If  with  such  words  (as  these)  I  drove  Catiline  into 
exile,  let  us  rejoice  and  hope  that  his  followers  will  like- 
wise depart  from  the  city. 

659.   Connected  Prose: 

Cicero  in  the  first  oration  against  Catiline  spoke  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Change  that  purpose  of  yours,  Catiline,  and  give 
up  your  thought  of  ^  murder  and  fire.     Depart  from  the 

1  "voice."  2  "unpopularity  of  that  word." 

3  "give  up  your  thought  of  "  =  "forget," 
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cit}^  and  free  the  state  from  fear ;  betake  yourself  to  Man- 
lius  and  make  war  on  your  native  land ;  let  your  followers 
depart  with  you,  and  let  no  wicked  man  remain  in  the 

city." 

660.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  Believe  the  consul.      Conjugate  this  in  the  impera- 
tive constructions  affirmative  on  the  model  given  in  241. 

2.  Do  not  hesitate.      Conjugate  this  on  the  imperative 
constructions  negative  on  the  model  given  in  241. 

3.  Consult  your  own  interests  ;  preserve  yourselves  ; 
defend  the  name  and  safety  of  the  Roman  people. 

4.  See  (to  it),  fellow-citizens,  that  the  state  does  not 
suffer  any  harm. 

5.  Let  us  decide  at  once  ;  let  us  not  delay.     Do  not 
delay. 

6.  Tell  me  what  you  wish,  Catiline ;  don't  be  afraid 
to  speak. 

7.  Know,  Catiline,  that  I  shall  keep  a  sharp  watch  for 
the  safety  of  the  state. 

8.  Remember  what  I  have  told  you,  my  friend  ;  .  .  . 
my  friends. 

9.  Do  not  cease  to  defend  your  homes,  fellow-citizens. 
10.    Let  them  say  that  if  they  wish. 

LESSON   XIV 

THE  INFINITIVE 

661.  References: 

1.  Infinitive  as  Subject:  323-324. 

2.  Infinitive  as  Object :  331^82. 

3.  Infinitive  with  Impersonal  Verbs  :  325-327. 

4.  Complementary  Infinitive :  328-330. 
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662.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN  TRANSLATION 

1.  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  so  long  about  an  enemy 
who  has  already  left  the  city  and  is  now  hastening  to  go 
to  the  camp  of  Manlius. 

2.  (As  for)  those  who  have  preferred  to  be  in  the 
city  and  who  dare  to  remain  with  us,  I  desire  not  so  much 
to  punish  (them)  as  to  win  (them)  over  to  (the  side  of) 
the  state. 

3.  And  ^  I  do  not  ^  know  why  this  cannot  be  done  if 
they  are  willing  to  listen  to  ^  me  and  forget  the  designs  of 
Catiline. 

4.  Of  these  men,  some  are  in  great  debt  and  yet  seem 
to  hesitate  to  do  that  which  they  ought  to  have  done 
before  this. 

5.  It  is  indeed  very  foolish  for  these  men  to  remain  in 
debt,  but  they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  free  themselves. 

6.  There  are  others  who  desire  to  get  control  of  affairs, 
but  who  despair  of  being  able  to  accomplish  this  when 
the  state  is  undisturbed. ^ 

7.  It  is  necessary  for  these  men  to  understand  these 
(facts;  namely,)  that  I  am  looking  out  for  (the  interests 
of)  the  state,  and  that  we  have  large  forces  of  soldiers. 

8.  The  third  class  is  (composed)  of  the  soldiers  of 
Sulla,  and  these  men  must  be  ordered  to  cease  plotting 
against  the  state. 

9.  Others  are  so  deeply  in  debt*  that  they  may  re- 
main with  Catiline  without  danger  to  the  state. 

1  neque.     Cf.  394.  3  Cf.  370. 

2"  listen  to  "=  "hear."     *  "  so  deeply  in  debt  "  =  "  in  so  great  debt." 
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10.  The  fifth  class  is  (composed)  of  all  (sorts  of) 
criminals,  —  (men)  who  from  their  youth  ^  (up)  have 
learned  to  murder  and  commit  all  (sorts  of)  crimes. 

11.  From  these  facts,  fellow-citizens,  you  may  under- 
stand what  these  men  are  attempting  to  accomplish  and 
what  you  ought  to  do. 

12.  (It  is)  against  these  forces  (that)  we  must  wage 
war,  and  (it  is)  against  these  men  (that)  we  have 
determined  to  lead  forth  the  flower  and  strength  of 
Italy. 

13.  Therefore  we  ought  not  to  fear,  for  even  if  the 
efforts  of  men  should  fail,  the  immortal  gods  themselves 
would  force  these  scoundrels  to  be  conquered. 

14.  It  is  my  (duty)  to  crush  this  conspiracy,  and  I  have 
determined  to  show  you  what  it  is  your  (duty)  to  do. 

15.  The  immortal  gods  used  to  defend  this  city  from 
its  enemies,  and  you  ought  now  to  implore  them  to  pre- 
serve it. 

663.  Connected  Prose: 

When  Catiline  had  been  driven  forth  from  the  city,  his 
associates  in  crime  attempted  to  carry  out  his  designs  and 
prepared  to  join  their  forces  with  the  army  of  Catiline. 
Cicero  knew  this  and  tried  to  check  the  attempts  of 
these  wicked  men.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  consul  to 
announce  to  the  people  what  had  happened,  and  therefore 
Cicero  in  the  second  oration  against  Catiline  showed  what 
the  followers  of  Catiline  ^  were  attempting  to  accomplish 
and  what  they  ^  ought  to  do. 

1  "from  boys."  2  [Hq  s  ipg^. 
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664.  EXERCISE  FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  You  may  do  this.  You  ought  to  do  this.  You 
must  do  this. 

2.  You  might  have  done  this.  You  ought  to  have 
done  this.     You  had  to  do  this. 

3.  It  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  do  this. 

4.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  consul  to  defend  the  state. 

5.  I  order  you  to  depart.  Translate  twice,  using 
iubeo  and  impero. 

6.  He  could  not  have  prevented  them  from  doing  this. 
Translate  three  times,  using  prohibeo,  impedio,  deterreo. 

7.  Catiline  sent  two  Roman  knights  to  kill  Cicero. 
Give  in  four  ways, 

8.  I  dare  not  try  to  crush  this  conspiracy. 

9.  They  begin  to  say.  They  began  to  say.  It  began 
to  be  said. 

10.    I  desire  to  be  lenient.     I  desire  him  to  be  lenient. 
I  begged  him  to  be  lenient. 

LESSON   XV 

THE  INFINITIVE    (Concluded)  — TN'DIB.-BCT  DISCOURSE 

665.  References  : 

.1,  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  :  333-336. 

2.  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse  :  337-343. 

3.  Personal  and  Impersonal  Constructions  :  344-345. 

4.  Indirect  Discourse  —  Complex  Sentences  :  346-350,  250. 

666.  EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

1.  In  the  third  oration  which  was  delivered  before 
the  people,  Cicero  said  that  the  city  which  Catiline  had 
wished  to  destroy  had  at  last  been  saved. 
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2.  "  There  is  no  one,"  he  said,  "  that  will  not  say  that 
I  who  have  saved  this  city  ought  to  be  (held)  in  honor 
byi  all  good  citizens." 

3.  You  ought  all  to  rejoice  that  this  city  which  has 
often  been  threatened  with  ^  destruction  has  escaped. 

4.  I  promise  to  set  forth  to  you  all  those  things  which 
have  been  done  regarding  the  conspirators. 

5.  After  I  saw  that  Catiline  had  left  with  us  those 
who  were  sharers  in  his  madness,  I  hoped  to  discover  their 
plans. 

6.  I  knew  that  certain  envoys  of  the  Allobroges  had 
been  bribed,  that  they  had  letters  from  the  conspirators 
to  Catiline,  and  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  start 
from  the  city. 

7.  In  the  letters  which  were  said  to  have  been  given 
to  the  Allobroges  for  Catiline  there  were  proofs  of  the 
conspirators'  crimes. 

8.  And  so  I  hoped  that  I  could  arrest  the  Allobroges 
when  they  should  have  set  out  from  the  city,  and  that 
I  could  get  possession  of  the  letters  which  they  were 
carrying. 

9.  Pomptinus  and  Flaccus  promised  to  undertake  the 
task  of  arresting  the  envoys  and  capturing  the  letters, 
and  this  morning  they  reported  that  they  ^  were  waiting 
for  me. 

10.  Many  leading  men  said  that  I  ought  to  open  the 
letters  before  calling  *  the  senate  together ;  nevertheless  I 
said  that  I  would  not  do  that. 


"  among."  3  Cf.  33. 

"threatened  with "  =  "  called  to,"    *  " hefore  I  should  have  called." 
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11.  You  know  that  the  senate  was  called,  that  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Gauls  was  heard,  and  that  the  letters  which 
were  captured  were  read. 

12.  Volturcius  and  the  Gauls  were  greatly  disturbed, 
but  after  we  had  promised  that  they  would  not  be  pun- 
ished, they  spoke  freely. 

13.  They  said  that  they  had  letters  and  instructions 
from  the  conspirators  to  Catiline,  and  that  Catiline  had 
been  instructed^  to  come  to  the  city  with  his  army  as 
soon  as  possible. 

14.  They  said  also  that  the  conspirators  had  urged 
them  to  join  the  conspirators,  and  even^  to  send  as  many 
horsemen  as  possible  against  the  city. 

15.  Lentulus  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  of  the  con- 
spirators, for  he  said  that  the  power  over  the  city  ^  would 
come  to  a  certain  Cornelius,  and  that  he  was  that  Cor- 
nelius. 

667.  Connected  Prose: 

Cicero  said  that  when  the  evidence  had  been  given,  the 
conspirators,  all  of  whom  were  present,  looked  at  each 
other  *  as  if  they  were  accusing  each  other ;  and  that 
some  who  could  have  denied  the  crime,  confessed.  He 
showed  further  that  thanks  had  been  voted  to  him  and 
to  others;  that  by  the  senate's  decree  Lentulus  would 
be  imprisoned  when  he  should  have  resigned  from  office ; 
and  finally  that  the  same  decree  had  been  passed  against 
the  other  conspirators,  who  had  remained  in  the  city  with 
Lentulus. 

1  "  it  had  been  instructed  to  Catiline."  3  cf.  ill. 

2  Cf.  394.  4  Cf.  26.     • 
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668.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL   TRANSLATION 

1.  Cicero  promised  to  save  the  city. 

2.  Cicero  promises  to  save  the  city. 

3.  The  citizens  see  that  the  city  has  been  stripped  of 
its  defenders. 

4.  They  see  that  they  and  their  children  have  been 
saved. 

5.  They  knew  that  Cicero  alone  had  saved  the  city. 

6.  Many  said  that  Catiline  was  not  forming  a  con- 
spiracy. 

7.  All  good  citizens  rejoiced  that  Catiline  had  left 
the  city. 

8.  Catiline  is  said  to  have  set  out.  It  was  announced 
that  Catiline  had  set  out. 

9.  He  who  remains  1  in  the  city  will  be  safe.  G-ive 
this  sentence^  depending  on  (a)  Consul  dicit  .  .  .  ;  (5)  Con- 
sul dixit  .  .  . 

10.    All  men  hoped  that  Catiline  would  either  desist 
from  his  attempt  or  be  killed. 

LESSON   XVI 
the  ablative  case 

669.  References: 

1.  Means  or  Instrument :  127.  5.  Cause:  135-137. 

2.  Agent:  128-130.  6.  Accordance:  138-139. 

3.  Manner:  131-132.  7.  Description  (Quality)  :  140-141. 

4.  Accompaniment:  133-134.  8.  Specification  (Respect):  142-145. 

670.  EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

1.  The  city  (which  had  been)  founded  by  Romulus 
had  been  saved  by  Cicero's  diligence  and  the  love  of  the 
immortal  gods  for  the  Romans. 

1  Cf.  212. 
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2.  Cicero  said  that  in  his  own  opinion  he  was  worthy 
of  the  highest  honors.  He  announced  that  the  senate 
had  thanked  him  in  the  highest  ^  terms. 

3.  "  The  senate,"  he  said,  "  has  decreed  a  thanksgiving 
in  my  honor,^  and  this  I  desire  you  to  celebrate  with  your 
wives  and  children." 

4.  Then  he  explained  in  what  way  all  the  plans  of 
the  conspirators  had  been  discovered  and  laid  open  by 
him. 

5.  When  the  Allobroges  were  leaving  the  city  with 
instructions  for  Catiline,  they  were  arrested  at  my  com- 
mand by  certain  men  whom  I  had  sent  with  arms. 

6.  The  Allobroges,  together  with  the  conspirators, 
were  led  to  the  senate  by  my  command.  In  accordance 
with  the  order  of  the  senate  they  were  given  the  public 
pledge. 

7.  For  this  reason  they  spoke  freely  and  said  that 
Catiline  was  being  summoned  with  this  purpose,  that  he 
might  join  with  the  leaders  in  the  city. 

8.  The  letters  of"  the  conspirators  were  all  alike  in 
this:  they  showed  that  men  of  the  greatest  daring  had 
wished  the  barbarians  to  be  joined  with  themselves. 

9.  For  this  reason  the  senate  considered  the  conspira- 
tors worthy  of  imprisonment,  and  thought  that  because 
of  their  punishment  the  rest  would  leave  the  city. 

10.  Of  all  the  conspirators,  Catiline  was  the  greatest  in 
daring.  If  he  had  remained  with  us,  we  could  not  have 
saved  the  state  with  so  little  disturbance. 

11.  All  these  things  seem  to  have  been  carried  on,  not 

1  amplissimus.  ^  u  jjj  j^y  name." 
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by  chance,  but  by  the  design  of  the  immortal  gods,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  fates. 

12.  For  when  we  were  terrified  by  many  omens,  wise 
men  ordered  us  to  appease  the  gods,  and  in  this  way  save 
the  state  from  destruction. 

13.  In  accordance  with  their  instructions,  we  decided 
to  set  up  a  statue  of  Jupiter.  This  was  a  task  of  so  great 
difficulty  that  the  statue  was  first  set  up  to-day. 

14.  And  so  it  happened  that  when  you,  with  great 
pleasure,  were  seeing  the  statue  for  the  first  time,  the 
conspirators  were  being  led  to  prison  by  my  orders. 

15.  Therefore  a  thanksgiving  was  justly  decreed  by 
the  senate,  for  a  most  cruel  civil  war  has  been  suppressed 
by  me  with  very  little  disturbance. 

671.  Connected  Prose: 

In  this  war  this  principle  was  determined  on  by  Cati- 
line ;  (namely,)  that  all  who  were  worthy  of  praise  should 
be  killed.  You  remember  with  how  great  loss  other  civil 
disturbances  were  settled.  With  (even)  greater  loss  would 
this  war  have  been  finished  if  Catiline  had  not  been  driven 
from  the  city  by  your  consul. 

672.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL   TRANSLATION 

1.  The  city  founded  by  Romulus  has  been  saved  by 
my  diligence. 

2.  The  ambassadors  were  leaving  the  city  with  this 
plan. 

3.  They  went  with  letters ;  they  were  speaking  with 
him  ;  they  will  fight  with  him. 

4.  Cicero  through  (the  help  of)  the  praetors  arrested 
the  AUobroges. 
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5.  He  did  it  with  great  swiftness,  but  unjustly. 

6.  The  ambassadors  did  this  at  the  command  of  a 
conspirator  named  Lentulus. 

7.  In  my  opinion  they  were  justly  and  deservedly 
punished. 

8.  Men  well  disposed  ^  to  us;  ill  disposed  ^  to  us;  he 
did  this  at  his  own  risk ;  of  his  own  accord. 

9.  A  man  of  great  daring,  in  which  he  surpassed 
many. 

10.    This  will  seem  to  have  been  done  by  chance,  not 
with  my  consent. 

LESSON   XVII 

ABLATIVE   CASE   (Continued) 

736.    References: 

1.  Place  Where:  186.  7.  Material:  152. 

2.  Place  Whence:  188.  8.  Comparison:  157-162. 

3.  Separation:  146-149.  9.  Measure  of  Difference :  160-162. 

4.  Verbs  of  Want,  etc.:  153-154.       10.  Price:  163. 

6.   Time  When:  167.  11.    Utor,  etc.:_165-166. 

6.   Origin:  150-151.  12.   Opus  and  Usus  est:  155-156. 

674.  EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

1.  At  last,  senators,  the  city  is  free  from  danger  and 
plots,  and  we  have  all  been  freed  from  the  fear  of  death. 

2.  Catiline,  despoiled  of  his  arms  of  boldness,  has  been 
driven  forth  from  the  city,  and  his  followers  have  desisted 
from  their  evil  plans. 

3.  Several  of  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy  are  now 
in  prison  and  are  awaiting  the  punishment  worthy  of  their 
crimes. 

4. .  When  Catiline  departed  from  the  city  he  left  here 

1  "  of  good  (evil)  intent." 
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a  large  band   formed  from  all  (sorts  of)  criminals   and 
placed  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  in  charge  of  them. 

5.  It  now  remains  for  you  to  inflict  punishment  on 
these  men  and  free  us  all  from  the  fear  of  conspiracy. 

6.  You  have  already  thanked  me  in  extraordinary 
terms  and  have  passed  a  resolution  ^  (stating)  that  by  my 
noble  conduct,  (by)  my  efforts  and  foresight,  the  state  has 
been  freed  from  danger. 

7.  You  have  also  forced  Lentulus  to  resign  from 
office  and  have  decreed  a  thanksgiving  in  my  honor.^ 

8.  And  not  without  reason  have  you  done  this,  for 
this  conspiracy  has  been  spread  ^  more  widely  than  people 
think. 

9.  Silanus  is  of  the  opinion*  that  those  who  attempted 
to  deprive  us  all  of  life  ought  not  themselves  to  enjoy  life. 

10.  There  is  indeed  need  of  severity  against  Lentulus 
and  the  rest,  for  if  the  followers  of  Catiline  lack  leaders, 
the  conspiracy  can  easily  be  crushed. 

11.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,^  we  show^  leniency 
toward  these  leaders,  we  shall  not  perform  our  duty,  and 
these  men  will  get  control  of  affairs. 

12.  The  longer  we  delay,  the  greater  will  be  the  danger 
and  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  men  with  whom  we 
must  contend. 

13.  The  motion  of  Silanus  seems  to  be  a  little  more 


1  "  passed  a  resolution  "  ="  decreed." 

'■^  "  in  my  honor  "  =  "  in  my  name." 

3  "spread"  =  dissemino,  -are. 

*  "  be  of  an  opinion  "  =  cense5  or  intellego. 

5  "  on  the  other  hand  "  =  autem. 

«  "show"  =  "use." 
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severe  than  (that  of)  Caesar,  but  I  shall  show  you  that  it 
is  by  far  the  more  lenient. 

14.  No  one  is  more  mild  than  I,  and  in  this  case  I  am 
actuated  1  not  by  cruelty  of  purpose,  but  by  kindness. 

15.  Surely  if  we  show  leniency  toward  these  men,  we 
shall  harm  ourselves  and  the  city;  but  if  we  punish  them 
with  death,  we  shall  seem  to  show  kindness  toward  our- 
selves. 

675.  Connected  Prose: 

At  last,  conscript  fathers,  we  have  driven  from  the 
city  those  men  who  were  so  ill  disposed  toward  the  state. 
You  now  see  the  city  freed  from  plots,  the  state  freed 
from  danger,  and  yourselves  rescued  from  the  midst  of 
death.  Lentulus  has  resigned  from  office  and  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  will  be  punished  ^  with 
a  punishment  worthy  of  his  evil  designs. 

676.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL   TRANSLATION 

1.  Catiline   has   for   a   long   time    been   abusing  our 
patience. 

2.  You  easily  found  men  to  free  you  from  that  care. 

3.  Unless  these  men   desist  from  their   crimes,  they 
must  be  deprived  of  life. 

4.  All  your  plans  are  clearer  to  us  than  daylight. 

5.  That  night  a  little  before  daybreak  they  came  to  me. 

6.  The  Romans  were  braver  than  the  Gauls.      Trans- 
late in  two  ways. 

7.  Caesar's  army  was  braver  than  (that)  of  Ariovis- 
tus.3 

1  "  actuate"  =  moveo.    ^  afficio.    ^  Can  this  be  translated  in  two  ways  ? 
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8.  This  road  is  ten  miles  longer  than*  that. 

9.  This  road  is  much  longer  than  that. 

10.    That  scoundrel  is  unworthy  of   leniency  and  de- 
serves death. 

LESSON   XVIII 

CONDITIONS    IN   INDIRECT   DISCOURSE— DEPENDENT 

unreal  conditions 

677.  References: 

1.  Conditions  in  Indirect  Discourse :  351-356. 

2.  Dependent  Unreal  Conditions :  357-358. 

678.  EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

1.  If  this  is  true,  senators,  these  conspirators  ought 
to  be  killed.  Cicero  says  that  if  this  is  true,  these  con- 
spirators ought  to  be  killed.  Cicero  said  that  if  that 
was   true,  those   conspirators  ought  to  be  killed. 

2.  If  you  decide  to  follow  the  advice  of  Caesar,  you 
will  give  me  a  companion  dear  to  the  people.  Cicero 
said  that  if  they,  etc.     Cicero  says  that  if  they,  etc. 

3.  If  you  should  prefer  to  follow  the  opinion  of 
Silanus,  the  latter  would  seem  the  more  lenient.  Cicero 
says  that  if  they,  etc.     Cicero  said  that  if  they,  etc. 

4.  Cicero  says  that  if  they  had  followed  the  advice  of 
Caesar,  the  conspirators  would  have  been  sent  out  of  the 
city.     Cicero  said  that,  etc. 

5.  Cicero  asks  whether  he  would  have  been  cruel  or 
kind-hearted  if  he  had  killed  the  conspirators.  Cicero 
asked,  etc. 

6.  Were  these  men  good  citizens  they  would  not  be 
trying  to  kill  us  all.     Cicero  says,  etc.     Cicero  said,  etc. 
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7.  If  these  men  had  been  good  citizens,  they  ouglit 
not  to  have  been  punished  by  death.  Cicero  says,  etc. 
Cicero  said,  etc. 

8.  I  myself  think  that  if  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy 
should  be  killed,  the  conspiracy  could  easily  be  crushed. 
I  myself  thought,  etc. 

9.  I  myself  think  that  if  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy 
are  killed,  the  conspiracy  will  easily  be  crushed.  I  myself 
thought,  etc. 

10.  If  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy  had  been  killed, 
Cicero  would  have  pardoned  the  rest.  I  believe  that,  etc. 
I  believed  that,  etc. 

11.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy 
had  been  killed,  Cicero  would  have  pardoned  the  rest. 

12.  Even  if  I  were  not  consul,  I  should  try  to  punish 
these  men  with  death.  Cicero  says,  etc.  Cicero  said, 
etc. 

13.  If  these  men  did  these  things,  they  deserve  to  be 
killed.     I  think  that,  etc.     I  thought  that,  etc. 

14.  If  they  were  good  citizens,  they  would  not  wish  to 
destroy  this  city.     I  say  that,  etc.     I  said  that,  etc. 

15.  If  these  men  had  been  good  citizens,  they  would 
not  have  wished  to  destroy  their  native  land.  I  say  that, 
etc.     I  said  that,  etc. 

16.  Transform  each  of  the  following  sentences  into  in- 
direct discourse :  (a)  after  Cicero  dicit ;  (5)  after  Cicero 
dixit. 

a.  Si  hoc  fecerit,  interficietur. 

b.  Si  hoc  fecisset,  in terf actus  asset. 

c.  Si  hoc  facarat,  arrarat. 

d.  Si  idonaus  asset,  consul  craandus  arat. 
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LESSON  XIX 

TEMPORAL  CLAUSES:  C UM-THMPOHAIj— FOSTQUAM, 

ETC. 

679.  References: 

1.  Cum-Temporal  Clauses  :  277-282. 

2.  Clauses  with  Postquam,  etc.:  283-284. 

680.  EXERCISE    FOR    WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

1.  When  Poinpey  was  in  Asia,  Catiline  formed  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  government. 

2.  After  this  first  conspiracy  had  been  suppressed,  the 
conspirators  attempted  to  bring  it  about  that  two  of  their 
own  number  be  elected  consuls. 

3.  When  Catiline  saw  that  Cicero  had  been  elected,  he 
thought  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  hesitate  to  carry  out  his 
plans  by  violence. 

4.  Therefore  he  decided  to  secure  the  consulship  on  the 
following  year  and  had  planned  to  kill  those  who  opposed 
him,  when  suddenly  Cicero  exposed  all  of  his  plans. 

5.  Whenever  Catiline  adopted  plans  for  the  killing  of 
the  leading  men,  Cicero  (was)  informed  (and)  prevented 
him  from  accomplishing  what  he  attempted. 

6.  "  When,"  said  Cicero,  "  every  one  knows  that  these 
wicked  men  are  trying  to  get  control  of  the  power  in  this 
state,  Catiline  will  leave  the  city." 

7.  Accordingly,  he  considered  it  the  consul's  (duty) 
not  only  to  oppose  all  Catiline's  plans,  but  also  to  reveal 
everything  to  the  people  and  senate. 

8.  On  the  eighteenth  day  after  ^  Cicero  had  revealed 

1   When  a  definite  interval  of  time  is  indicated,  postquam  is  followed 
by  the  pluperfect. 
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the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  Catiline  was  still  in  the  city 
and  even  dared  to  come  into  the  senate. 

9.  Such  audacity  aroused  Cicero's  anger  so  that  after 
he  had  revealed  what  Catiline  had  done  during  those 
eighteen  days,  he  advised  him  to  leave  the  city. 

10.  On  the  same  day  Catiline  departed.  His  friends 
therefore  said,  "  As  soon  as  the  cruel  consul  ordered  poor 
Catiline  to  depart,  he  obeyed." 

11.  When  Cicero  learned  that  these  things  were  being 
said,  he  delivered  to  the  Quirites  the  second  oration 
against  Catiline. 

12.  After  he  had  replied  both  to  those  who  accused 
him  of  leniency  and  to  those  who  accused  him  of  cruelty, 
he  spoke  as  follows  : 

13.  "  When  you  learn  what  classes  of  men  have  formed 
this  conspiracy,  you  will  be  ashamed  of  having  accused  me 
of  cruelty." 

14.  The  third  oration  was  delivered  before  the  people, 
after  the  conspirators  who  remained  in  the  city  had  con- 
fessed that  they  were  sharers  in  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

15.  After  he  had  explained  how  their  plans  had  been 
discovered,  he  tried  to  persuade  the  people  that  they  had 
escaped  in  accordance  with  the  good  will  of  the  immortal 
gods. 

681.  Connected  Prose: 

For  after  the  citizens  had  been  frightened  by  omens, 
they  consulted  men  skilled  in  such  affairs,  who  said  that 
when  a  statue  of  Jupiter  had  been  set  up,  the  danger 
which  was  threatening  the  city  would  be  averted. 
Accordingly,  at  the  very  time  when  the  statue  was  being 
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set  up,  the  conspirators  were  being  led  to  prison  and  the 
conspiracy  was  crushed. 

682.  EXERCISE    FOR  ORAL  TRANSLATION 

1.  When  the  soldiers  are  in  camp,  they  do  not  obey 
this  centurion. 

2.  On  the  day  when  he  was  elected  consul,  his  enemies 
tried  to  kill  him. 

3.  When  the  enemy's  army  arrives,  we  shall  have  to 
stay  inside  the  town. 

4.  Whenever  the  tribune  of  the  soldiers  heard  shout- 
ing, he  feared  his  own  men. 

5.  Not  only  their  letters  but  also  the  testimony  of  the 
Gauls  show  that  they  have  done  this. 

6.  He  had  often  said  that  he  had  not  done  this,  when 
suddenly  he  confessed. 

7.  When  we  were  marching  through  Gaul,  we  crossed 
many  rivers. 

8.  When   we   had   arrived   at   the   river    Rhine,    we 
pitched  camp. 

9.  As  soon  as  Catiline  saw  the  danger,  he  burst  forth 
from  the  city. 

10.  After  he  had  finished  this  war,  numerous  messages 
were  brought  to  him. 

11.  Scarcely  had  I  said  this,  when  he  came. 

12.  When  I  am  doing  this.      Use  cum  and  translate  in 
all  tenses. 

13.  I  saw  him  when  he  arrived.      Use  ubi.     When  he 
had  come,  we  departed.      Use  cum. 

14.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  general  had  come,  we 
joined  battle. 
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LESSON  XX 

TEMPORAL   CLAUSES    {Continued)  —  PHOVISO 

683.  References: 

L    Dum,  while  :  285-287.  3.   Priusquam  and  Antequam  :  289. 

2.    Dum,  until :  288.  4.    Proviso  :  290. 

684.  EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

1.  While  Cicero  was  delivering  the  first  oration  he 
said  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  habits  to  refer  to 
the  senate  (a  question)  concerning  the  punishment  of  the 
conspirators. 

2.  Nevertheless  before  doing  ^  anything  concerning 
their  punishment  he  called  the  senators  together  in  order 
to  ask  their  opinion  on  this  very  question. 

3.  Until  Caesar  offered  a  second  proposal,  all  favored 
the  proposal  of  Silanus,  (which  was)  that  the  conspirators 
be  punished  with  death. 

4.  "  The  Sempronian  Law,"  said  Caesar,  "  enjoins  a 
magistrate  from  putting  a  Roman  citizen  to  death  until 
the  people  have  assembled  and  decided  that  death  is  a  just 
punishment." 

5.  While  Cicero  was  speaking,  he  set  forth  both  Cae- 
sar's and  Silanus's  proposals;  but  before  he  had  finished 
speaking,  he  showed  that  he  favored  (that)  of  Silanus. 

6.  "The  Sempronian  Law,"  he  said,  "was  indeed 
passed  regarding  Roman  citizens,  but  no  one  can  retain 
the  rights  of  citizen  provided  he  has  not  conducted  him- 
self as  a  citizen." 

7.  These  conspirators  seem  to  have  been  condemned 

1 "  Before  he  should  do  anything." 
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by  you  before  you  came  to  this  meeting;  no  one  hesitated 
before  Caesar  spoke  just  now. 

8.  However,  after  Caesar  had  finished  speaking,  a  cer- 
tain senator  went  from  this  meeting  before  he  should  have 
to  express  an  opinion  regarding  the  death  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. 

9.  But  you  who  remain  will  decree  death  for  these 
men,  provided  you  remember  that  we  must  now  decide 
about  men  much  more  dangerous  than  the  Gracchi. 

10.  After  the  senate  had  decreed  death  for  Lentulus 
and  his  companions,  Cicero  put  them  to  death  at  once 
before  Catiline  with  his  army  could  come  to  free  them. 

11.  The  many  enemies  whom  Cicero  had  made  in  his 
consulship  waited  until  they  should  be  able  to  inflict  on 
him  some  severe  punishment. 

12.  Nor  did  they  cease  from  their  attempts  and  hopes 
until  they  had  driven  him  into  exile  and  even  destroyed 
his  home. 

13.  Cicero,  while  delivering  his  fourth  oration,  had  said, 
"I  will  endure  any  fortune,  provided  only  by  my  efforts 
safety  is  gained  for  the  Roman  people." 

14.  Before  he  was  sent  into  exile,  he  had  said  that 
dangers  of  exile  were  to  be  considered  of  little  impor- 
tance. 

15.  But  as  long  as  he  was  in  exile  and  could  not  see 
and  hear  what  was  going  on  in  the  city,  he  used  to  write 
sad  letters  to  his  friends  in  Rome. 

685.   Connected  Prose: 

While  Cicero  was  consul  he  believed  that  all  citizens  of 
all  classes  except   the    conspirators   themselves  held   one 
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and  the  same  opinion  concerning  the  conspiracy.  "As 
long  as  I  shall  live,"  he  said,  "  people  will  remember  that 
I  have  saved  the  state."  However,  even  before  he  was 
driven  into  exile,  people  seemed  to  have  forgotten  this. 
But  his  enemies  remembered  well  that  he  had  put  Roman 
citizens  to  death. 

686.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL   TRANSLATION 

1.  Your  consul  will  look  out  for  your  safety  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

2.  We  can  resist  him,  provided  the  good  (people)  hold 
the  same  opinion  about  him ;  .  .  .  provided  they  do  not 
favor  him. 

3.  With  how  great  zeal  people  listened  while  Cicero 
spoke  ! 

4.  No  one  departed  until  he  had  finished  speaking. ^ 

5.  Only  one  man  left  while  he  was  speaking. 

6.  The  rest  remained  until  he  should  have  finished 
speaking. 

7.  Cicero  had  learned  all  their  plans  before  others 
knew  that  there  was  a  conspiracy. 

8.  Cicero  did  not  arrest  the  conspirators  until  Catiline 
had  left  Rome. 

9.  But  he  arrested  the  Gauls  before  they  should  bring 
those  letters  to  Catiline. 

•  10.    The  Nervii  will  draw  up  their  line  of  battle  before 
the  Romans  arrive. 

11.    They  will  then  conceal   themselves  in  the  forest 
before  they  can  be  seen. 

1 "  made  an  end  of  speaking." 
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LESSON   XXI 
participles:  ablative  absolute 

687.  References  : 

1.  Tenses  :  359-365.  3.   As  Adjectives  :  366. 

2.  As  Nouns  :  367-368.  4.   In  Place  of  Clauses  :  375. 

6.   Ablative  Absolute  :  369-374. 

688.  EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

1.  The  Lex  Papia,  passed  during  the  consulship  of 
Cotta  and  Torquatus,  provided  that  all  men  not  enrolled 
as  citizens  should  be  expelled  from  Rome. 

2.  In  accordance  with  this  law  a  certain  Gratius  at- 
tempted to  expel  the  poet  Archias,  who,  though  born  in 
Antioch,  had  lived  at  Rome  for  many  years. 

3.  Cicero,  who  had  been  taught  by  this  Archias,  took 
up  his  case  and  defended  him  in  a  speech  delivered 
before  his  own  brother,  who  was  conducting  the  trial. 

4.  Cicero  asked  that  in  speaking  in  behalf  of  Archias 
he  be  permitted  to  employ  an  unusual  style  of  speaking. 

5.  He  said  that  if  this  permission  was  given,i  he 
would  first  prove  that  those  attacking  Archias  were 
greatly  mistaken,  and  then  speak  of  the  talent  of 
Archias. 

6.  Archias,  though  born  in  Asia,  was  known  to  us  for 
several  years  before  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  consulship 
of  Marius  and  Catulus. 

7.  He  was  here  welcomed  into  the  house  of  the 
Luculli,  and  was  treated  with  the  highest  honor  by  those 
who  desired  that  their  achievements  should  be  praised. 

1 "  this  thing  having  been  permitted." 
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8.  After  a  long  interval  had  elapsed,^  he  set  out  with 
Marcus  Lucullus  into  Sicily,  and  thence  to  Heraclea. 

9.  At  Heraclea  he  received  many  honors  and  was 
enrolled  (as  a  citizen)  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
Silvanus  and  Carbo. 

10.  Before  (this)  citizenship  had  been  given  (him),  he 
had  lived  for  many  years  in  Rome ;  but  since  no  part  of 
the  people  was  enrolled  during  the  censorship  of  Caesar 
and  Crassus,  his  name  is  not  found  on  the  records. 

11.  After  the  case  had  been  thus  stated,  Cicero  began 
to  speak  about  the  enjoyment  resulting  ^  from  the  study 
of  literature. 

12.  "Wise  men,"  he  said,  "have  not  always  been 
learned  men ;  but  all  have  taken  great  pleasure  ^  in  the 
writings*  of  poets. 

13.  Since  the  founding  of  the  city  there  have  been 
few  poets  who  could  surpass  Archias  in  talent  and 
learning. 

14.  If,  therefore,  you  expel  this  man  from  the  city, 
you  will  deprive  us  all  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  who 
have  ever  written  of  our  achievements. 

15.  Not  long  since  I  saw  Archias  when  he  was  speak- 
ing extemporaneously.  On  being  encored^  he  spoke  on 
the  same  subject,  but  changed  the  wording.^ " 

689.    Connected  Prose  : 

Caesar,  removing  the  horses  of  all,  addressed  his  men 
and  began  battle.  The  Romans,  easily  breaking  up  '''  the 
phalanx   of    the  enemy  by  hurling   their  javelins,   drew 

1  intermitto.  *"  books."  ^u^Qj-^jgn 

2  proficiscor.  &  "recalled,"  "  disicio, 
5  "have  been  greatly  pleased  by." 
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their  swords  and  made  an  attack  on  them.  The  enemy 
fled  to  the  nearest  mountain ;  but  when  they  reached  the 
mountain  and  our  men  were  coming  (up),  the  Boii  and 
Tulingi  attacked  our  men.  The  first  and  second  lines 
of  the  Romans  then  resisted  those  (whom  they  had 
already)  beaten,  (and)  the  third  line  withstood  those 
(who  were)  coming  (against  them). 

690.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL   TRANSLATION 

1.  In  my  consulship.  Under  the  leadership  of  Cae- 
sar.    With  the  guidance  of  the  immortal  gods. 

2.  Now  that  this  has  been  done.  When  this  battle 
had  been  finished. 

3.  Ea  re  permissa.  Translate  this  in  as  many  ways  as 
you  can, 

4.  After  the  bestowal  of  citizenship.  After  the 
burning  of  the  city. 

5.  Caesar  led  forth  his  troops  and  drew  them  up 
in  line  of  battle. 

6.  If  Catiline  had  been  killed,  the  state  would  not 
have  been  freed  from  danger.  Translate  the  protasis  in 
two  ways. 

7.  Those  who  had  been  arrested  were  led  to  me. 

8.  Though  there  were  (but)  few  defenders,  the  city 
could  not  be  captured. 

9.  He  summoned  Labienus  and  put  him  in  charge 
of  the  legions. 

10.    When  they  had  investigated  ^  .the   case,  they  in- 
flicted punishment  on  him. 


cognosce. 
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LESSON  XXII 
expressions  of  place 

691.  References: 

1.  Place  Where :  186,  189,  191,  194,  a,  195-197. 

2.  Place  From  Which  :  188,  192,  194,  c,  195,  198. 

3.  Place  To  Which  :  187,  190,  194,  6,  195,  198. 

692.  EXERCISE    FOR    WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

1.  In  the  beginning  of  the  oration  in  defense  of 
Archias,  Cicero  told  what  city  the  poet  was  born  in  and 
in  what  parts  of  Greece  he  was  known. 

2.  Archias  was  born  of  high  station  at  Antioch,  a 
populous  city  of  Asia,  and  in  that  city  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  literature. 

3.  The  gloTj  of  his  genius  soon  reached  Greece  and 
the  Greek  cities  of  Italy.  Therefore  when  he  came  to 
Rhegium  and  Tarentum,  he  was  presented  with  citizen- 
ship. 

4.  In  Latium,  and  here  at  Rome,  men  so  admired 
Archias  that  he  was  received  into  the  homes  of  our 
greatest  men. 

5.  After  he  had  fixed  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  he  went  from  Rome  into  Sicily,  and  from  Sicily 
to  the  city  of  Heraclea,  and  there  was  presented  with 
citizenship. 

6.  When  he  had  returned  from  Heraclea  to  Rome, 
and  was  dwelling  at  his  own  home,  he  was  enrolled  as 
a  Roman  citizen. 

7.  Archias  was  a  friend  of  Marcus  Lucullus,  and  was 
often  with  him  both  at  Rome  and  in  many  parts  of  Italy, 
and  even  lived  at  his  house. 
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8.  Therefore  LucuUus's  enemies  tried  to  expel  Ar- 
chias  from  Rome,  just  as  if  he  were  not  a  Roman  citizen, 
for  they  said  that  he  had  never  been  enrolled  at  Heraclea. 

9.  When  ambassadors  from  the  city  of  Heraclea 
stated  that  Archias  had  been  enrolled  in  that  city,  his 
enemies  saw  that  they  could  not  expel  him  from  his 
home. 

10.  In  all  lands  Cicero's  speech  for  Archias  is  known, 
because  in  many  parts  of  it  he  praised  the  study  of 
literature. 

11.  "In  all  places,"  said  Cicero,  "the  study  of  litera- 
ture delights  us,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  city  and  in 
the  country." 

12.  The  glory  of  our  armies  is  known  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  because  the  exploits  of  our  generals  on  land 
and  sea  have  been  praised  by  the  poets. 

13.  When  Archias  was  first  coming  toward  Rome,  we 
went  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  into  our  city  with 
great  honor. 

14.  Are  you  now,  jurors,  going  to  expel  from  his  home 
and  the  city  of  Rome  this  same  poet  whose  (words  of) 
praise  of  your  generals  are  now  read  in  all  parts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  ? 

15.  For  Greek  verses  which  he  writes  are  read  in  all 
lands,  while  the  Latin  language  is  confined  within  its 
own  narrow  boundaries. 

693.   Connected  Prose: 

Why  should  we  be  living  amid  such  great  toils  and 
dangers,  O  jurors,  if  we  did  not  look  into   the   future  ^ 

1  "  into  the  future  "  =  in  posterum. 
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and  hope  that  our  deeds  would  be  extolled  by  the  poets  ? 
I  beg  you,  then,  not  to  cast  from  his  home  my  client,^ 
Archias,  but  to  honor  the  name  of  poet,  which  among  all 
races  has  always  been  held  sacred. 

694.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL   TRANSLATION 

1.  (1)  At  home  ;  (2)  at  my  own  home  ;  (3)  on  the 
ground  ;  (4)  in  the  country  ;  (5)  at  Carthage  ;  (6)  in 
Cures  ;  (7)  in  Mississippi  ;  (8)  in  Cincinnati  ;  (9)  in 
Atlanta  ;  (10)  in  Alabama ;  (11)  in  Syracuse  ;  (12)  in 
Italy  ;   (13)  in  the  city. 

2.  Express  in  Latin  to  the  same  places^  except  (3), 
mentioned  above. 

3.  Express  in  Latin  from  the  same  places^  except  (3), 
mentioned  above. 

4.  He  went  from  the  vicinity  of  Rome  to  the  vicinity 
of  Brundisium. 

5.  We  have  been  conquered  on  land  and  sea.  Let  us 
not  go  from  the  city  of  Corinth.  He  has  stationed  sol- 
diers in  the  city  of  Corinth. 

6.  Let  us  liasten  to  the  town  of  Vesontio.  Our  ene- 
mies are  in  the  vicinity  of  Vesontio. 

7.  He  is  famous  at  home  and  in  war. 

8.  In  many  parts  of  the  field  bodies  of  the  soldiers 
were  seen.  In  these  places  there  were  many  wounded 
soldiers. 

9.  In  all  Asia  men  feared  Mithridates. 

10.    The   enemy  were   fifteen   miles  distant  from  our 
camp. 

1  "  my  client"  =  hie. 
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LESSON   XXIII 

CAUSAL   AND   CONCESSIVE   CLAUSES 

695.  References  : 

1.    Causal  Clauses:  291-297.  2.    Concessive  Clauses :  314-322. 

696.  EXERCISE  FOR  WRITTEN   TRANSLATION 

1.  Cicero  defended  Archias  because  (as  he  said)  he^ 
had  taught  him  the  art  of  speaking. 

2.  "  For,"  said  Cicero,  "  Archias,  though  he  is  a  poet, 
can  teach  an  orator,  because  all  the  arts  which  have  to  do 
with  culture  are  connected  with  each  other." 

3.  Although  this  trial  was  held  in  a  public  court, 
Cicero  spoke  freely  concerning  literary  pursuits,  because 
this  style  of  speaking  was  suited  to  the  defense  of  a  poet. 

4.  First,  however,  he  spoke  on  the  case  itself  :  "  Archias 
was  presented  with  citizenship  by  many  Italian  cities  be- 
cause they  admired  his  genius." 

5.  Afterward,  since  he  had  now  for  many  years  had  a 
home  at  Rome,  he  received  Roman  citizenship. 

6.  Archias,  though  he  was  a  citizen  of  many  other 
states  of  Italy,  preferred  to  be  called  a  Heraclean  when 
he  was  being  enrolled  before  the  praetor. 

7.  Now  Gratius,  since  ^  he  knows  that  the  records  of 
Heraclea  have  been  burned,  says  that  Archias  was  never 
presented  with  citizenship  by  the  Heracleans. 

8.  However  much,  O  Gratius,  you  may  desire  to  per- 
suade us  that  Archias  is  not  legally  a  Roman  citizen,  you 
cannot  make  us  believe  you. 

1  What  pronoun  ?  ^Do  not  use  a  conjunction. 
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9.    For  even  though  the  records   have   been    burned, 
ambassadors  from  that  city  say  that  Archias  is  a  Heraclean. 

10.  Therefore  you  ought  to  admit  that  he  is  legally  a 
Roman  citizen,  since  you  cannot  deny  that  he  had  a  resi- 
dence at  Rome  and  was  enrolled  before  the  praetor. 

11.  But  granted  that  he  were  not  already  a  Roman 
citizen,  if  you  will  hear  me  further,  I  will  make  you  think 
he  ought  to  be. 

12.  As  every  one  knows,  the  greatest  men  have  at  all 
times  honored  the  poets  :  (a)  because  by  them  their  ex- 
ploits are  praised  ;  (b)  because  by  them  their  exploits  were 
praised. 

13.  Alexander,  although  ^  he  was  the  greatest  of  all 
generals,  is  said  to  have  called  Achilles  the  most  fortunate 
of  all  men  in  that  his  exploits  were  praised  by  Homer. 

14.  How  many  cities  called  Homer  their  (countryman) 
because  he  was  a  great  poet !  Shall  we  then  drive  Archias 
from  the  city  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  legally  our 
(citizen)  ? 

15.  Could  not  Archias  have  received  citizenship  through 
Metellus  Pius,  especially  since  he  ^  greatly  desired  his  ex- 
ploits to  be  written  about  ? 

697.  Connected  Prose  : 

This  being  the  case,  save  Archias,  O  jurors  ;  for  grant- 
ing that  he  is  only  a  Greek  and  not  a  Roman,  it  is  better 
to  rejoice  that  you  have  added  a  poet,  though  a  foreigner, 
to  the  number  of  citizens  than  to  grieve  at  having  sent 
into  exile  unjustly  one  who  is  legally  a  citizen.     Now  since 

1  Do  not  use  a  conjunction.  ^  what  pronoun  ? 
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Archias  has  really  done  what  was  demanded  by  the  law  of 
Silvanus  and  Carbo  of  those  who  wish  to  become  Roman 
citizens,  you  jurors  will  surely  not  drive  him  from  the 
city,  however  much  his  enemies  may  demand  it. 

698.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL   TRANSLATION 

1.  Since  his  brother  was  conducting  the  trial,  he  spoke 
ratlier  freely. 

2.  Although  he  left  Rome  of  his  own  accord,  his  friends 
complain  that  the  consul  drove  him  out. 

3.  Lentulus,  though  he  could  have    denied   all   this, 
nevertheless  confessed. 

4.  He  is  worthy  of  great  praise  because  he  has  saved 
the  state. 

5.  However  much  you  may  beg  for  this,  I  will  not 
give  it  to  you. 

6.  Granted  that  this  is  true,  yet  they  will  not  believe 
you. 

7.  Even   though   the   general   should   order    him   to 
remain,  he  would  depart. 

8.  These  men,  since  they  cannot  be  driven  out,  will 
remain  at  Rome. 

9.  The  senate   thanked   him   because   he   had   saved 
Rome. 

10.  Though  Antonius  had  been  one  of  the  conspirators, 
he  was  praised  along  with  Cicero. 

11.  Even  if  he  lives  in  Rome,  he  is  not  a  citizen. 
Transform  this  into  each  of  the  six  types  of  conditions  and 
translate  each. 

12.  Although  he  is  calling  me,  T  will  not  go.  Trans- 
late., using :  cum;  quamquam;  licet;  quamvis;  etsi;  ut. 
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LESSON   XXIV 

EXPRESSIONS   AND   CONSTRUCTIONS   OF   TIME 

699.  References  : 

1.  Duration  (Extent)  of  Time:  169.     3.    Time  Before  and  After  Which  : 

2.  Time  When  and  Within  Which  :  173-174. 

167-168,170-172.  4.    Dates :  175-185. 

700.  EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

1.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  born  January  the  third, 
106  B.c.i  His  friend  Pompey  was  born  in  the  same  year, 
about  nine  months  later,  on  September  thirtieth. 

2.  In  6Q  B.C. 2  Cicero  was  elected  praetor,  and  in  that 
year  delivered  a  speech  on  the  Manilian  law  in  favor  of  ^ 
Pompey. 

3.  In  63  B.C.,*  three  years  later,  Catiline's  conspiracy 
was  brought  to  light,  and  within  (the  space  of)  thirty 
days  Cicero  delivered  four  orations  against  Catiline. 

4.  The  first  oration  was  delivered  in  the  senate  on  the 
seventh  of  November.  A  few  days  before,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  October,  Cicero  had  warned  the  senate  of  this 
conspiracy. 

5.  Therefore  the  day  of  murder  and  burning  had  been 
postponed  from  the  twenty-seventh  of  October  to  the 
twenty-eighth  of  October ;  but  on  that  day  they  were  not 
able  to  make  a  move  against  the  state. 

6.  During   the  night,  on    the    seventh   of   November, , 
Catiline  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  during  the  whole 
night  hastened  toward  the  camp  of  Manlius. 

1  Express  the  date  from  the  founding  of  Rome. 

2  Express  in  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
8  pro. 

*  Express  by  the  names  of  the  consuls,  C.  Antonius  and . 
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7.  On  the  following  day,  Cicero  delivered  the  second 
speech  against  Catiline  before  the  people. 

8.  In  this  speech  he  warned  Catiline's  followers  to  de- 
part, and  told  them  that  if  they  hurried,  they  could  over- 
take him  1  toward  evening. 

9.  The  third  oration  against  Catiline  was  delivered 
before  the  people  on  December  third,  when  Cicero  in- 
formed the  citizens  (of)  what  had  been  done  by  the  senate. 

10.  In  the  fourth  oration,  delivered  in  the  senate  on 
the  fourth  of  December,  Cicero  spoke  concerning  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  conspirators  who  had  been  arrested  by  the 
praetors. 

11.  In  the  year  after  the  suppression  ^  of  this  con- 
spiracy, Cicero  delivered  his  famous  speech  in  behalf  of 
his  friend,  Archias,  the  poet. 

12.  This  man  had  come  to  the  city  of  Rome  during 
the  consulship  of  Marius  and  Catulus,  and  had  lived  in 
the  city  for  several  years. 

13.  Since  Archias  had  lived  in  Italy  for  several  years, 
and  had  been  enrolled  (as  a  citizen)  many  years  before  in 
the  city  of  Heraclea,  Cicero  easily  defended  him. 

14.  Four  years  later  Cicero  was  driven  into  exile  by 
his  enemies,  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  recalled. 

15.  Caesar  was  assassinated  March  15,  44  b.c.,^  and  in 
the  following  year  Cicero  was  murdered  December  seventh. 

701.  Connected  Prose  : 

In  the  year  58  B.C.,  Gains  Julius  Caesar  was  chosen 
governor  of  Gaul  and  Illyricum,  and  in  the  first  part  of 
that  year  he  set  out  for  Gaul,  where  he  remained  eight 

1  Cf.  33.      2  Qi  363,     3  Express  in  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
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years.  During  that  time  he  subjugated  the  tribes  of 
Gaul,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  even  transported  his  army 
into  Britain.  In  49  B.C.,  after  he  had  spent  eight  years 
in  Gaul,  he  returned  into  Italy  to  protect  his  interest 
against  his  enemies. 

702.  EXERCISE    FOR    ORAL   TRANSLATION 

1.  On   the   tenth  day.     Within  ten  days.     For  ten 
days. 

2.  At  daybreak.     A  little  before  daylight.     From  one 
P.M.  till  evening. 

3.  A  little  (while)  ago.     Ten  days  ago.     Ten  months 
after. 

4.  This  man  was  killed  in  the  Mithridatic  war.     In 
the  memory  of  our  fathers. 

5.  From  March  fourteenth  to  March  twenty-eighth. 

6.  G-ive  in  Latin   the   calendar  from    October  first   to 
November  first. 

7.  This  morning  between  six  and  seven  o'clock.     Last 
night  about  nine  o'clock. 

8.  On  the  arrival  of  Caesar  a  few  days  ago.     During 
that  summer. 

9.  On.  the  appointed  day.     After  the  burning  of  the 
city. 

10.    During  these  (past)  twenty  years.     At  one  time. 
Once  upon  a  time. 

LESSON   XXV 

703.  EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

Although  Cicero  had  had  much  experience   in   speak- 
ing before  he  delivered  the  oration  for  th^  Ma-niUan  law, 
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nevertheless  this  was  the  first  speech  delivered  to  the 
Roman  people  as  a  whole.  For  whatever  power  he  had, 
(because  of  his  ability)  in  speaking,  all  this  up  to  this 
time  he  had  devoted  to  the  trials  of  private  citizens. 
Those  plans  of  life  entered  upon  in  early  manhood  had 
kept  him  busy  in  this  (kind  of)  effort,  which,  however,  was 
not  without  ample  reward.  For  when  he  desired  to  be 
elected  praetor,  relying  on  the  love  of  the  Roman  people, 
he  gained  his  desire.  This  must  be  considered  a  great 
tribute  to  his  ability,  for  his  ancestors  had  not  held  any 
magistracy  at  Rome. 

On  the  day  when  he  delivered  this  speech,  the  Roman 
people  assembled  in  great  numbers  to  hear  him.  Accord- 
ingly Cicero,  remembering  that  (it  was)  the  citizens  (who) 
had  bestowed  upon  him  this  honor,  spoke  for  the  cause  of 
the  people. 

"  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me,"  he  said,  "  to  speak 
on  this  subject,  for  I  have  to  speak  of  putting  Pompey  in 
charge  of  the  war  with  the  king.  You  ought  first  to 
understand  what  is  taking  place  in  Asia.  Two  kings  are 
making  war  on  our  allies,  and  at  this  very  time  LucuUus, 
our  commander,  after  accomplishing  much  and  leaving 
much  (unaccomplished),  is  withdrawing  from  Asia.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  place  in  command  of  this  great  war  our  greatest 
general,  Gnaeus  Pompey." 

LESSON   XXVI 

704.  EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

That  you  may  the  better  understand  how  deeply  it  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  all  that  this  war  be  intrusted  to  a 
2a 
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suitable  commander,  I  shall  first  speak  of  the  nature  of 
the  war. 

Mithridates,  who  killed  so  many  thousands  of  Roman 
citizens  in  one  day,  has  now  been  reigning  almost  twenty- 
three  years,  just  as  if  he  has  never  done  us  any  harm. 
During  all  these  years  he  has  not  tried  to  make  us  forget 
that  crime,  but  has  often  harassed  us  with  war.  When  we 
were  waging  war  with  Sertorius  in  Spain,  Mithridates 
attacked  us  on  land  and  sea,  so  that  we,  harassed  by  two 
enemies  at  one  time,  might  have  to  fight  for  our  supremacy. 
At  that  time  Pompey  crashed  Sertorius's  forces  in  Spain, 
but  Lucullus  triumphed  over  Mithridates  in  such  a  way 
that  he,^  though  defeated,  still  reigned.  And  so  it  has 
happened  that  Mithridates  has  not  yet  suffered  any  punish- 
ment worthy  of  his  crime,  but  is  now  waging  so  oppressive 
a  war  on  our  provinces  that  our  revenues,  our  property, 
and  even  the  glory  of  our  empire,  are  at  stake.  If  Mithri- 
dates were  threatening  not  your  revenues,  but  only  the 
safety  of  your  allies,  nevertheless  you  ought  to  consult 
their  interests  not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  the  dignity  of  the  state. 

Surely,  then,  this  war  is  of  such  a  character  that  you 
ought  to  wage  it  with  the  greatest  zeal. 

LESSON   XXVII 

705.  EXERCISE    FOR    WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

Mithridates  is  threatening  all  Asia  so  that  not  only 
Asia  but  even  the  cities  in  all  Greece  are  in  fear  lest  he 
may  make  an  attack  on  them.     Some  one  may  say  that  the 

1  Of.  33. 
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fears  of  our  allies  ought  not  to  concern  us;  to  these 
men  I  should  like  to  reply  that  it  is  a  question  not  only 
of  the  fear  of  our  allies,  bat  of  our  greatest  revenues.  For 
who  of  you  can  deny  that  in  the  greatness  of  the  tribute 
which  she  pays,  Asia  surpasses  all  lands?  Perhaps  you 
who  live  in  Rome  do  not  know  that  when  a  daring  king 
with  an  army  is  at  hand,  men  do  not  till  those  fields  in 
which  they  fear  that  an  army  will  soon  encamp,  and  that 
merchants  and  sailors  do  not  set  sail  when  there  is  danger 
that  they  may  meet  on  the  sea  ships  full  of  hostile 
soldiers. 

And  so  it  happens  that  the  mere  fear  of  an  attack  often 
diminishes  the  gains  of  those  who  live  in  the  provinces, 
and  this  cannot  happen  without^  our  revenues  being 
diminished  at  the  same  time. 

All  men  of  all  classes  both  here  at  Rome  and  in  Asia, 
whose  interests  are  at  stake,  have  the  same  feeling  as  you, 
that  Pompey,  by  whose  mere  approach  the  king's  attacks 
were  checked,  ought  to  be  chosen  as  the  general  for  this 
war. 

LESSON   XXVIII 

706.  EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

In  that  war  which  Sertorius  in  Spain  and  Mithridates 
in  Asia  were  at  one  time  waging  with  us,  Pompey  crushed 
the  forces  in  Spain.  You  have  heard  also  how  Lucullus 
destroyed  Mithridates's  fleet,  freed  the  cities  which  he 
(Mithridates)  was  besieging,  captured  the  cities  in  which 
the  royal  residences  were,  deprived  the  king  himself  of 

1  Cf.  259,  a. 
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his  ancestral  kingdom,  and  made  him  flee  as  a  suppliant 
to  other  nations.  But  he  did  not  capture  Mithridates 
himself,  and  that  is  why  ^  we  must  again  wage  war  with 
that  same  king.  For  Mithridates,  knowing  that  Roman 
citizens  are  now  more  greedy  for  booty  than  desirous  of 
honor  and  glory,  in  his  flight  left  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  and  beautiful  objects  for  our  soldiers  to  collect. 
Then  that  happened  which  Mithridates  had  hoped  would 
happen,  for  the  soldiers  preferred  to  collect  the  gold  and 
silver  rather  than  to  pursue  the  escaping  king.  After 
Mithridates  had  slipped  from  our  hands,  he  was  assisted 
both  by  those  who  feared  and  hated  us  and  those  who 
pitied  him.  Soon  he  was  able  to  return  to  the  kingdom 
from  which  he  had  been  driven,  and  then  reinforcements 
from  many  nations  enabled  ^  him  to  attack  and  overwhelm 
our  army.  At  this  crisis,  Lucullus  was  recalled  to  Rome 
because,  according  to  ancient  precedent,  he  had  held  com- 
mand too  long,  and  the  army  was  handed  over  to  Glabrio, 
though  he  was  unworthy  that  such  important  affairs  be 
intrusted  to  him. 

LESSON   XXIX 

707.  EXERCISE    FOR    WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

Since  I  am  now  going  to  speak  of  the  choice  of  a  com- 
mander for  this  war,  (it  is)  about  the  distinguished  ability 
of  a  certain  general  (that)  I  shall  have  to  speak.  I 
would  that  we  had  so  many  great  generals  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  you  to  know  which  general  I  am  going  to 
speak  about.  But  since  Pompey  is  the  only  one  whom  all 
our  enemies  fear,  since  he  is  not  far  distant  from  those 
1  qua  de  causa.  ^  "  brought  it  about  that  he  was  able." 
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regions,  and  since  he  is  the  equal  of  the  generals  of  ancient 
times,^  does  any  one  doubt  that  he  should  be  put  in  charge 
of  this  war  ?  For  he  alone  possesses  in  the  highest  degree 
all  (those  qualities)  which  a  great  general  ought  to  possess. 
(While)  still  a  boy  he  was  a  soldier  in  a  great  war,  in  his 
early  manhood  both  a  general  and  a  conqueror,  and  from 
that  time  up  to  the  present  ^  day  every  kind  of  war  on  land 
and  sea  he  has  engaged  in  and  brought  to  a  finish  —  a  thing 
which  our  generals  in  Asia  seem  to  have  been  ijnable  to 
do. 

It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  war  which  he  recently 
waged  against  the  pirates.  You  can  better  understand 
how  great  relief  he  has  brought  to  all  of  us  if  you  recall 
in  what  great  danger  we  were  on  account  of  the  pirates 
before  Pompey  was  placed  in  charge  of  our  army  and  fleet. 
Less  than  a  year  ago  not  even  our  praetors  could  set  sail 
without  being  captured,  but  within  these  few  months  so 
great  a  change  has  Pompey  brought  about  that  no  pirate 
can  now  be  found  on  the  whole  sea. 

LESSON   XXX 

708.  EXERCISE    FOR    WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

A  great  general  should  possess  many  exceptional  quali- 
ties and  should  be  a  man  of  the  greatest  integrity,  hon- 
esty, and  self-restraint.  All  these  qualities  Pompey 
possesses  (in  the)  highest  (degree),  (a  fact)  which  can 
easily  be  understood  if  we  compare  him  with  all  the  other 
generals  wkom  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  For  many 
of  our  generals,  because  of  their  greed,  have  done  more 
harm  to  our  allies  than  to  the  enemy,  and  have  destroyed 
1  *'  of  aocient  times  "  =  yetus.  ^  "  the  present "  =  hie. 
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more  cities  of  our  friends  than  of  those  against  whom  they 
were  sent.  Pompey,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always  acted 
with  the  greatest  self-restraint  and  has  never  permitted 
his  soldiers  to  do  the  slightest^  harm  to  our  allies.  Those 
things  which  have  often  called  others  aside  from  their 
duty,  Pompey  disregarded,  and  no  city  of  our  allies  was 
ever  plundered  by  his  army.  Now  our  allies  can  under- 
stand why  their  ancestors  not  unwillingly  served  the  Ro- 
man people  ;  and  daily  dispatches  are  being  brought  to 
Rome,  (telling)  how  the  people  in  Asia  regard  Pompey. 
You  yourselves  know  that  Pompey  is  a  man  of  the  great- 
est courage,  honor,  and  culture,  and  that  he  is  feared  by 
the  enemy  and  loved  by  all  our  allies.  Shall  we  then, 
mindful  of  these  things,  hesitate  to  place  him  in  charge  of 
this  war  in  Asia  and  to  intrust  the  fortunes  of  our  allies 
to  him,  especially  when  we  know  that  he  is  the  only  man 
whom  our  allies  demand  ? 

LESSON  XXXI 

709.  EXERCISE    FOR    WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

No  one  can  doubt  that  in  prestige  Pompey  excels  all 
other  generals  of  the  present  day ,2  and  we  all  know  that 
in  conducting  wars  a  general's  prestige  is  of  very  great 
importance.  For  it  has  often  happened  that  men  were 
moved  to  hate  or  love,  or  to  despise  or  fear,  a  general 
because  of  his  reputation  alone.  Last  year  Pompey  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  war  which  we  were  waging  with 
the  pirates,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  not  been 
in  Asia  at  that  time,  you  would  have  lost  that  province. 

1  "slightest  "  =  quicquam. 

2  "  of  the  present  day  "  =  "  of  those  who  now  are." 
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At  that  time  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Pompey  to  say 
that  they  wished  to  surrender  all  the  states  of  the  Cretans 
to  him,  and  from  this,  fellow-citizens,  you  can  judge 
how  much  weight  this  man's  prestige  has  among  foreign 
nations. 

Now  let  me  say  a  few  (words)  about  his  success,  for 
this  quality  also  should  be  sought  for  in  a  great  general. 
It  is  needless  to  recount  the  various  wars  which  Pompey 
has  successfully  waged  on  land  and  sea,  for  his  achieve- 
ments are  so  numerous  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
granted  to  him  by  the  immortal  gods.  Therefore,  since 
this  man  possesses  all  the  qualities  which  should  be  found 
in  a  great  general,  why  do  we  hesitate  to  put  him  in 
charge  of  this  war  ?  For  even  if  Pompey  were  not 
already  in  Asia  and  did  not  have  an  army  (there),  still 
he  ought  to  be  chosen  as  general  for  this  war. 

LESSON  XXXII 

710.  EXERCISE    FOR    WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

Quintus  Catulus,  a  very  patriotic  man,  and  Quintus  Hor- 
tensius,  (a  man)  endowed  with  the  greatest  ability  and 
talent,  are  trying  to  prevent  us  from  putting  Pompey  in 
charge  of  this  war  in  Asia,  and  in  the  past  their  authority 
has  on  many  occasions^  had  great  influence  with  you. 
But  in  this  case  you  ought  not  to  be  persuaded  by  these 
men,  for  last  year  these  same  men  attempted  to  persuade 
you  not  to  appoint  Pompey  for  the  war  which  we  were 
waging  with  the  pirates ;  and  if  you  had  followed  their 
advice  then,  all  of  our  provinces  would  now  be  in  the 

1  "on  many  occasions"  =  "  (in)  many  places." 
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power  of  the  pirates.  These  men  grant  that  all  that  I 
have  said  is  true;  (namely,)  that  the  war  is  a  very  great 
one,  thiat  it  must  be  waged  with  the  utmost  energy,  and 
that  Pompey  is  the  only  man  fit  to  be  placed  in  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  Roman  people.  But  they  say  that  all 
(power)  ought  not  to  be  conferred  on  one  man.  Pompey, 
in  defeating^  the  pirates  with  so  great  success,  has  shown 
that  they  were  mistaken  in  that  statement.  Before  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  that  war,  we  were  no  match  for  the 
pirates  and  were  being  deprived  by  them  not  only  of  our 
provinces,  but  even  of  our  sea  coast  and  harbors.  When 
Pompey  has  accomplished  so  much  in  the  war  which  he 
waged  against  the  pirates,  can  any  one  doubt  that  he  will 
be  able  to  conduct  the  war  with  the  king  with  as  great 
success  ? 

LESSON  XXXIII 

711.  EXERCISE    FOR    WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

No  one  of  us  doubts,  Hortensius,  that  at  that  time  you 
spoke  with  good  intention;  but  now  that  we  have  seen^ 
that,  under  the  Gabinian  law,  in  one  year  and  by  one  man, 
we  were  all  saved  from  the  pirates,  we  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  follow  your  advice.  Nor  can  you  persuade 
us  that  Aulus  Gabinius  ought  not  to  be  sent  as  Pompey's 
lieutenant,  for  he,  by  whose  law  we  were  saved  from  the 
pirates,  surely  ought  to  be  a  sharer  in  the  glory  of  the 
general  who,  in  accordance  with  his  law,  freed  us  all  from 
danger. 

It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  authority  of  Quintus 
Catulus,  which  I  value  very  highly.      He  thinks  tliat  all 

1  Use  a  relative  clause. 
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(powers)  ought  not  be  conferred  on  one  man.  But  in 
this  case  I  believe  that  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  for  I  think 
that  the  greater  a  man  is,  the  more  the  state  ought  to  en- 
joy (the  advantage  of)  his  life  and  ability.  Yet  Catulus 
says  that  we  should  not  do  anything  contrary  to  the  prec- 
edents of  our  ancestors  and  advises  that  no  new  measures^ 
be  adopted.  But  on  many  occasions  the  Roman  people 
has  conferred  supreme  power  on  one  man,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  Gnaeus  Pompey  many  new  (measures)  have  already 
been  adopted.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  that  on  every 
occasion  he  has  acted  with  the  utmost  integrity  and  self- 
restraint. 

LESSON   XXXIV 

712.  EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

In  the  war  which  we  are  now  waging  we  must  choose 
a  general  who  not  only  possesses  military  ability,  but 
who  can  also  conduct  himself  with  uprightness  and 
honor.  For  the  generals  whom  we  have  sent  to  defend 
our  allies  during  the  past  years  have  through  their  greed 
harmed  our  allies  more  than  they  have  protected  (them), 
and  in  all  Asia  there  is  not  a  single  state  which  has  not 
been  plundered  by  our  generals  and  armies.  Therefore 
unless  we  can  choose  a  general  who  can  prevent  the  cities 
of  our  allies  from  being  plundered  by  his  own  soldiers,  he 
will  not  be  a  suitable  man  to  be  sent.  Shall  we  then 
hesitate  to  confer  all  (powers)  on  Gnaeus  Pompey,  who  is 
the  only  man  to  be  found  who  is  loved  by  all  the  allies  and 
feared  by  all  our  enemies  ? 

If  it  is  a  question  of  authorities,  we  have  many  men  of 
1  "  no  new  measures  "  =  "  nothinof  new." 
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prominence  as  the  sponsors  of  this  law,  and  we  can  oppose 
the  authorities  of  these  men  to  the  arguments  of  Catulus 
and  Hortensius. 

Therefore,  Gains  Manilius,  I  urge  you  to  abide  by  your 
motion  and  not  to  be  deterred  by  threats  of  force  from 
demanding  that  Gnaeus  Pompey  be  put  in  charge  of  this 
war.  And  whatever  talent  I  possess,  I  will  gladly  employ 
in  aiding  you  and  your  law.  Nor  am  I  influenced  to  do 
this  through  any  desire  for  Pompey's  favor ;  for  whatsoever 
I  have  said  in  this  case  I  assure  you  I  have  said  because  I 
believe  that  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Roman  people 
to  send  Pompey  to  this  war. 

LESSON  XXXV 

713.  EXERCISE    FOR    WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

(Explanation:  One  of  the  Roman  legions  had  been 
surprised  by  an  ambuscade.  The  enemy  who  outnumbered 
the  Romans  were  fighting  with  unusual  skill  and  bravery.) 

Titurius  alarmed  by  these  things  and  seeing  Ambiorix 
at  a  distance  encouraging  his  men,  sent  a  messenger  to 
him  to  ask  him  to  spare  himself  and  his  soldiers.  He 
(Ambiorix)  replied  that  if  he  wished  to  confer  with  him, 
he  might  do  so.  He  hoped  that  he  could  prevail  upon  the 
multitude  to  spare  the  soldiers;  he  himself  (Titurius) 
would  not  be  harmed  at  all,  to  this  he  pledged  his  word. 
Sabinus  accordingly  ordered  what  military  tribunes  he  had 
about  him,  and  the  centurions  of  the  first  rank,  to  follow 
him,  and  when  he  came  nearer  to  Ambiorix,  on  being 
ordered  to  lay  down  his  arms,  he  carried  out  the  commaftd 
and  ordered  his  men  to  do  the  same.  Meanwhile,  while 
they  were  treating  with  each  other  about  terms,  Titurius 
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and  the  centurions  and  tribunes  were  surrounded  and 
killed.  Then  the  Gauls,  as  was  their  custom,  shouted 
victory  and  making  a  sharp  attack  on  our  men  threw 
the  ranks  into  confusion.  When  Gotta  and  a  large  part 
of  the  soldiers  had  fallen,  the  rest  retreated  to  the  camp 
from  which  they  had  gone  forth.  With  difficulty  did 
they  sustain  the  attack  until  night.  On  that  night, 
despairing  of  safety,  they  all  killed  themselves.  A  few 
who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  before  Titurius  had  been 
killed,  went  through  the  forests  to  the  winter  quarters  of 
Labienus  and  informed  him  of  what  had  happened. 

Ambiorix,  elated  by  this  victory,  set  out  with  his 
cavalry  to  (the  territory  of)  the  Nervii  and  his  other 
neighbors  to  persuade  them  not  to  neglect  this  opportunity 
of  freeing  themselves  forever  and  of  taking  vengeance  on 
the  Romans  for  all  the  injuries  which  they  had  received. 
The  Nervii  were  easily  persuaded  to  adopt  this  plan,  and 
so  it  happened  that  since'  one  legion  had  been  destroyed, 
within  a  few  days  the  winter  quarters  of  the  other  legions 
were  attacked  by  the  Gauls. 

LESSON   XXXVI 

714.  EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

In  many  parts  of  Gaul  there  was  a  rumor  that  Caesar 
could  not  come  to  the  army  on  account  of  the  disturb- 
ances in  Rome.  The  Gauls,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
deploring  (the  fact)  that  they  had  been  subjected  to  the 
sway  of  the  Roman  people,  were  influenced  by  this  rumor 
to  come  together  to  a  conference  and  adopt  plans  for  war. 
They  decided  to  prepare  for  war  so  quickly  as  to  shut 
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Caesar  off  from  his  army.  For  they  believed  that  the 
legions  would  not  dare  to  leave  their  winter  quarters  in 
the  absence  of  their  commander,  and  that  Caesar  could  not 
reach  his  legions  without  a  very  strong  guard.  Finally 
they  said  that  it  was  better  to  be  killed  in  battle  than  not 
to  get  back  their  former  liberty,  which  they  had  received 
from  their  ancestors. 

When  Caesar  was  informed  of  this,  he  at  once  set  out  for 
Gaul;  but  when  he  had  arrived  there,  he  was  in  great  doubt 
(as  to)  whether  1  he  should  summon  his  legions  to  him  or 
himself  go  to  his  legions.  Meanwhile  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy  had  persuaded  new  states  to  join  them.  On 
receipt  of  this  news,  Caesar  decided  that  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  he  should  come  to  his  legions. 
Accordingly,  he  set  out  at  once  with  a  small  force,  and  by 
forced  marches  arrived  among  the  Arverni,  whom  he  easily 
crushed,  since  they  had  thought  that  no  one  could  cross 
the  mountains  and  reach  them  at  that  time  of  year.  The 
Arverni  at  once  sent  messengers  to  the  Gallic  leader, 
Vercingetorix,  to  ask  him  that  he  should  not  permit  their 
lands  to  be  laid  waste  by  so  small  a  band  of  Romans. 
Vercingetorix  decided  to  come  with  all  his  forces  to  help 
the  Arverni,  while  Caesar  hastened  to  lead  from  winter 
quarters  all  his  legions  and  to  collect  them  into  one  place. 
And  so,  though  the  winter  was  not  yet  completed,  both  the 
forces  of  the  Gauls  and  the  legions  of  the  Romans  were 
being  assembled  for  the  great  war  which  was  to-be- waged 
the  next  summer. 


1  Affirmative  verbs  and  expressions  of  doubt  may  be  followed  by  an 
indirect  question  introduced  by  an. 
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LESSON  XXXVII 

715.  EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

Put  the  following  into  indirect  discourse  after  Ambiorix 
ad  hunc  modum  locutus  est : 

I  confess  that  I  owe  much  to  Caesar  in  return  for  his 
kindness  to  me,  because  (it  was)  by  his  help  (that)  I  was 
freed  from  the  taxes  which  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing to  my  neighbors,  and  because  both  my  son  and  my 
brother's  son,  whom  the  Aduatuci  kept  with  them  in 
slavery,  have  been  returned  to  me  by  Caesar.  That  which 
I  did  concerning  the  storming  of  the  Roman  camp  I  did, 
not  according  to  my  own  judgment  and  desire,  but  at  the 
command  of  the  state.  My  power  is  such  that  the  people 
have  no  less  control  over  me  than  I  have  over  the  people. 
So  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,^  the  cause  of  the  war  is 
that  they  could  not  hold-out-against  a  sudden  conspiracy. 
I  am  not  so  ignorant  as  to  think  that  the  Roman  people 
can  be  subdued  by  my  forces,  but  all  Gaul  has  a  fixed  plan 
(of  action) ;  this  day  has  been  set  for  attacking  all  Caesar's 
winter  quarters,  so  that  no  legion  may  be  able  to  come  as 
reinforcement  to  another  legion.  Gauls  cannot  easily  re- 
fuse Gauls,^  especially  when  a  plan  regarding  the  liberty 
of  all  seems  to  have  been  adopted.  Since  by  attacking 
the  Roman  camp  I  have  done  my  duty  for  the  Gauls,  I 
now  remember  Caesar's  kindness.  And  so  I  warn  the 
Roman  legatus  to  look  out  for  his  own  safety  and  that 
of  his  legion  ;  to  lead  his  troops  out  of  winter  quarters  and 
to  take  them  either  to  Cicero  or  Labienus,  one  of  whom  is 

i"so  far  .  .  .  concerned,"  express  by  using  the  dative  of  civitas. 
Cf.  87.  2  cf.  78. 
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about  fifty  miles  away,  the  other  a  little  farther.  I  prom- 
ise to  grant  a  safe  journey  through  my  territory.  In  that 
I  am  giving  the  Romans  this  warning  I  am  both  looking 
out  for  my  own  state  and  returning  thanks  to  Caesar  and 
the  Romans  for  their  services. 

LESSON   XXXVIII 

716.  EXERCISE   FOR    WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

(Explanation:  The  army  of  Caesar,  commanded  by 
Curio,  and  the  army  of  Pompey,  commanded  by  Attius, 
were  drawn  up  on  opposite  sides  of  a  valley.  On  the 
previous  day  Curio  liad  addressed  his  soldiers  and  had 
rebuked  them  for  the  spirit  of  fear  and  mutiny  which  he 
had  observed  among  them.  They  had  been  greatly  moved 
by  his  words,  and  had  promised  to  obey  without  ques- 
tion whenever  he  might  order  them  to  fight.) 

Between  the  two  lines,  as  I  have  said  above,  was  a 
valley,  not  so  (very)  large,  but  the  ascent  (from  it)  was 
very  difficult. ^  Each  leader  waited  (to  see)  whether ^  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  would  try  to  cross  it,  in  order  that  he 
might  begin  battle  in  a  more  favorable  position.  Soon  all 
the  cavalry  of  Attius  on  the  left  wing,  and  along  with 
them  many  light-armed  soldiers,  were  observed  descending 
into  the  valley.  Against  these  Curio  sent  his  cavalry  and 
two  cohorts  of  infantry.  The  cavalry  of  the  enemy  did 
not  hold-out- against  the  first  attack  of  these  troops,  but 
fled  back  to  their  comrades  with  their  horses  at  full  speed, 
(and)  the  light-armed  soldiers,  abandoned  by  those  who 
had  run  forward  with  them,^  were  surrounded  and  killed 
by   Curio's  forces.     The  whole   line    of   Attius,  looking 

1  ''but  .  .  .  difficult,"  express  by  using  an  ablative  of  description. 
2Cf.  page  294,  footnote.  ^ Express  by  the  adverb  iina. 
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back,  saw  their  men  fleeing  and  being  killed.  Then  a 
certain  legatus  of  Caesar  whom  Curio  had  taken  with  him 
from  Sicily,  because  he  knew  that  he  had  much  experience 
in  war,  said,  "  You  observe  that  the  enemy  is  thoroughly 
frightened.  Curio;  why  do  you  hesitate  to  use  your  oppor- 
tunity ? "  ^ 

Curio,^  after  urging  the  soldiers  to  remember  what  they 
had  promised  him  on  the  preceding  day,  ordered  them  to 
follow  him,  and  ran  forward  before  all.  The  sides  of  the 
valley  were  so  steep  that  in  the  ascent  the  first  could  not 
go  forward  except  when  assisted  by  their  comrades.  But 
the  soldiers  of  Attius,  terrified  by  the  flight  and  slaughter 
of  their  comrades,  did  not  think  about  resisting,'  and  all 
believed  that  they  were  being  surrounded  by  the  cavalry. 
And  so,  before  a  weapon  could  be  hurled  or  our  soldiers 
could  come  nearer,  all  Attius's  line  turned  and  retreated 
to  camp. 

LESSON   XXXIX 

717.  EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 

(Explanation  :  Murena,  the  consul  elect,  is  being 
tried  for  having  employed  bribery  at  the  elections  when 
he  was  chosen  consul.  During  the  trial  he  is  also  charged 
with  having  devoted  himself  to  pleasure  instead  of  duty 
when  in  charge  of  the  war  with  Mithridates.  Cicero  re- 
plies to  this  charge.) 

Cato  says  that  my  client,  Murena,  devoted  himself  to 
pleasure  and  luxury  while  he  was  in  command  of  our 
army  in  Asia.  I  should  like  to  say  that  a  general  cannot 
devote  himself  to  pleasure  without  being  defeated,  unless 

1  Express  by  a  pronoun. 
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the  enemy  is  (such  as)  to  be  despised.  We  all  know  that 
Murena  was  not  defeated.  It  remains  for  us  to  consider 
whether  Mithridates  was  an  enemy  to  be  despised.  This 
I  assert :  If  this  war,  if  this  enemy,  if  that  king,  had  been 
(such  as)  to  be  despised,  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people 
would  not  have  thought  that  the  war  ought  to  be  under- 
taken, nor  would  Lucullus  have  waged  it  for  so  many 
years  with  so  much  glory,  nor  would  the  Roman  people 
with  such  zeal  have  intrusted  the  task  of  finishing  it  to 
Pompey. 

Of  all  Pompej^'s  battles  that  which  he  fought  with  the 
king  seems  to  have  been  the  most  severe.  When  he^  had 
escaped  from  this  battle  and  fled  to  the  Bosporus,  where 
our  army  could  not  go,  even  in  this  extremity  he  still 
retained  the  name  of  king.  And  so  when  Pompey  had 
seized  the  kingdom  and  expelled  the  enemy  from  all  his 
well-known  dwelling  places,  and  because  of  his  victory  was 
in  possession  of  everything,  yet  he  did  not  consider  the 
war  finished  until  he  had  deprived  him^  of  life.  Do  you, 
then,  jurors,  despise  this  enemy  whom  so  many  generals 
have  waged  war  with  for  so  many  years  —  (an  enemy) 
whose  life,  (even)  when  he  was  defeated  and  exiled,  was 
considered  of  such  moment  that^  only  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death  was  the  war  considered  finished  ? 

Can  any  one,  then,  believe  that  Murena,  who  waged  war 
with  so  great  an  enemy  without  being  defeated,  was  at 
the  same  time  devoting  himself  to  pleasure  rather  than 
duty? 

1  Mithridates. 

2  "that,  his  death  having  been  announced,  the  war  was  finally  con- 
sidered finished," 
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LESSON   XL 


EXERCISE    FOR   WRITTEN    TRANSLATION 


(Explanation:  Murena,  one  of  the  consuls  elected 
to  succeed  Cicero,  was  accused  of  having  secured  his  elec- 
tion by  bribery.  If  convicted,  he  could  not  enter  on  the 
duties  of  consulship  on  January  first. ^  Cicero,  who  was 
consul  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  defended  Murena.  During 
his  speech  he  made  the  point  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
exclude  from  the  consulship  a  general  of  so  much  experi- 
ence as  Murena,  when  a  great  conspiracy  was  on  foot. 2) 

In  this  crisis  of  the  state  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  there  should  be  two  consuls  on  the  first  of  January. 
Two  have  been  elected,  but  you,  who  are  accusing  my 
client,  are  trying  to  deprive  the  state  of  one  of  them. 
Do  you  not  see,  Cato,  that  this  is  the  very  thing  that 
Catiline  and  the  conspirators  desire  ?  Do  you  not  see 
the  danger?  All  the  evils  which  have  been  stirred  up 
throughout  these  three  years,  from  that  time  when  the 
plan  of  killing  the  senate  w^as  adopted  by  Catiline,  are 
bursting  forth  in^  these  days  (and)  in  this  time.  What 
place  is  there,  jurors,  what  time,  what  day,  what  night, 
when  I  am  not  being  rescued  from  the  swords  of  these 
men,  not  by  my  foresight,  but  by  the  wisdom  of  the  gods  ? 
Those  conspirators  do  not  desire  to  kill  me  on  my  own 
account,  but  to  remove  a  diligent  consul  from  his  guardian- 
ship of  the  state.  Not  less,  (^ato,  would  they  like  to  make 
way  with  you,  a  diligent  tribune,  if  they  could  —  a  thing 

1  On  January  first  the  newly  elected  consuls  were  inaugurated. 

2  This  speech  was  delivered  in  December  of  the  year  of  Cicero's  con- 
sulship, before  the  fear  aroused  by  Catiline's  conspiracy  had  subsided. 

3  "into." 

2b 
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which  they  are  now  plotting  and  setting  about.  They 
see  how  much  protection  to  the  state  there  is  in  you. 
They  believe  that  if  you  are  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the 
consul,  they  will  then  more  easily  crush  you  when  thus 
unarmed  and  weakened.  For  they  do  not  fear  that,  if 
Murena  is  expelled  from  the  consulship,  any  one  will  be 
chosen  in  his  place.  They  hope  that  Silanus^  without  a 
colleague,  and  you  without  a  consul,  and  the  republic 
without  protection,  can  be  destroyed. 

In  the  midst  of  perils  so  great  as  these  ^  it  is  your  duty, 
Cato,  since  you  were  not  born  for  yourself  but  for  your 
country,  to  observe  what  is  going  on,  to  keep  as  a 
defender,  as  an  ally  in  the  republic,  my  client,  Murena, 
a  consul  experienced  in  military  affairs,  a  consul  who  can 
defend  us  from  the  attacks  of  these  conspirators. 

1  Silanus,  along  with  Murena,  was  one  of  the  consuls  elect. 

2  "so  great  as  these  "  =  "  these  so  great." 
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LESSON    I 

Learn    carefully   the  word  list 
in  3. 
adduco,  -ducere,  -duxl,  -ductum, 

lead  on,   induce,   influence. 
aucjoritas,     -tatis,     f.,     influence, 

prestige. 
causa,  -ae,  f.,  cause,  case;   causam 

dico,  plead  a  cause,  plead  a  case. 
cogo,  -ere,  coegi,  coaetum,  collect, 

gather;  force,  compel. 
commoveS,  -ere,  -movl,  -motum, 

move,  alarm,  disturb. 
coniuratio,    -onis,    f.,    conspiracy; 

coniurationem    facio,    form     a 

conspiracy. 
c6nstitu6,  -ere,  -stitui,  -stitutum, 

establish^     determine,      appoint, 

fix. 
contineo,    -ere,    -tinul,    -tentum, 

hold  in,  hem  in,   bound. 
eripio,      -ere,      -ripul,      -reptum, 

snatch  away,  rescue. 
fides,    fidei,    f.,    promise,    pledge, 

faith;     fides    et   ius    iurandum, 

oath-bound  pledge. 
finis,    finis,     m.,     end,   boundary; 

fines,  finium,  m.    pi.,    territory, 

country. 
incolo,    -ere,     -colui,   — ,    inhabit, 

live,  dwell  (in),  with  ace. 

37 


inter  n6s  damus,  inter  vos  datis, 

etc.,  we  (you,   etc.)  interchange, 

exchange. 
ilidicium,  iudici,  n.,  trial,  judgment. 
mulier,  mulieris,  f.,  woman. 
paratus,  -a,  -um  (p.   p.  of  paro), 

prepared,     ready;     paratus    ad 

.  .  .,  ready  for  .  .  . 
pars,  partis,  f.,  part,  direction. 
regnum,    -i,    n.,     kingdom,    royal 

power,  throne. 
vehementer  (adv.),  greatly,  strongly, 

exceedingly,  very,  severely. 
vinculum,  -I,  n.,  bond,  chain;    ex 

vinculis,  in  chains. 

LESSON    II 

ago,  -ere,  egl,  actum,  drive;  do, 
act;    treat,  discuss. 

castra,  -orum,  n.  pL,  camp; 
castra  pono,  pitch  camp;  castra 
moveo,  break  camp. 

Conor,  -arl,  -atus  sum,  try,  attempt. 

consuesco,  -ere,  -suevi,  -suetum, 
become  accustomed;  in  the  per- 
fect system,  be  accustomed,  be 
used.     Cf.  209-210. 

intercludo,  -ere,  -clusi,  -clusum, 
block,  cut  off,  shut  of. 

ita  (adv.),  thus,  so;    as  follows. 

iter,  itineris,  n.,  way,  road,  route, 
passage. 

1 
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maneo,    -ere,    mansl,    mansurus, 

remain,  stay,  abide. 
memoria,  -ae, i.,  memory;  memoria 

teneo,      remember.       (memoria, 

abl.  of  means.) 
munitio,  -onis,  f.,  fortification. 
pervenio,     -Ire,     -veni,     -ventum, 

arrive;    .  ,  .  ad  .  .  .,  reach. 
posterus,  -a,  -um,  following. 
primus,  -a,  -um,  adj.,  first;  prim6, 

adv.,   first;     primum,    adv.,    at 

first,  in  the  first  place. 
pristinus,     -a,     -um,    former,     of 

olden   time. 
prohibeo,    -ere,    -hibui,    -hibitum, 

prevent,  keep  off,  keep  out. 
satisfacio,     -ere,     -feci,     -factum, 

make    amends,   render  satisfac- 
tion. 
vasto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  devastate, 

lay  waste,  ravage. 

LESSON   III 

Learn  carefully  the  lists  of  words 
in  70,  72. 

apertus,  -a,  -um,  open. 
campus,  -I,  m.,  plain,  level  ground. 
celo,    -are,    -avI,    -atum,    conceal, 

hide.     Cf.  70. 
certus,  -a,  -um,  determined,  fixed, 

certain;  certiorem  facio,  inform; 

certior  fio,  be  informed. 
circumdo,    -are,    -dedl,     -datum, 

surround,  place  around. 
circumvenio,  -Ire,  -venI,  -ventum, 

surround,  gather  around.    Cf.  62. 
explorator,  -toris,  m.,  scout. 
instruo,    -ere,    -struxl,    -structum, 

draw  up,  array,  build. 
mille    (indecl.    adj.),   a    thousand; 

milia,  milium,  n.  pi.,  thousands. 


moneo,    -ere,     monul,    monitum, 

warn,   advise. 
passus,    -us,     m.,    a    pace;     mille 

passus,       a       (Roman)       mile; 

milia  passuum,  (Roman)  miles. 
polliceor,     -eri,     pollicitus     sum, 

promise. 
potens,  potentis,  powerful. 
plus    possum     (valeo),     be    more 

powerful.     Study   carefully   66. 
quaero,  -ere,  quaeslvl,  quaesltum, 

ask   (for),  seek.     Cf.   70-72. 
respondeo,  -ere,  -spondl,  -sponsum, 

answer,  reply. 
retineS,     -ere,     -tinul,     -tentum, 

hold  back,  keep,  retain. 
rogo,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  ask  (for) 

beg.     Cf.   70-72. 
sentiS,  -Ire,  sensi,  sensum,  know, 

think,  entertain  an  opinion. 
sub  (prep.)  with  ace,  to  the  foot  of; 

with  abl.,  at  the  foot  of. 
summus,  -a,  -um,  highest,  top  of. 

Cf.  108. 
tandem  (adv.),  finally,  at  last. 

LESSON    IV 

Learn     carefully    the     list     of 
words  in   221. 

centurio,  -onis,  m.,  centurion. 
concilium,     concill,    n.,     meeting, 

council. 
cornu,  -us,  n.,  horn,  wing  (of  an 

army);    a  dextro  cornu,  on  the 

right   wing;     a    sinistro    cornu, 

on  the  left  wing. 
crudelitas,  -tatis,  f.,  cruelty. 
deligo,  -ere,  -legl,  -lectum,  choose, 

select. 
dolus,    -I,    m.,    trickery,    strategy, 

cunning. 
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fallo,    -ere,    fefelll,    falsum,     de- 

ceive,  trick. 
genus,    generis,    n.,    race,    nation, 

'  tribe. 
impero,   -are,    -avi,    -atum,  com- 
mand, rule.     Cf.  79-82. 
loquor,  loqul,  locutus  sum,  speak, 

talk,  say. 
nuntius,     nunti,     m.,     messenger, 

message,   report. 
officium,  offici,  n.,  duty,  sense  of 

duty,  loyalty. 
patior,  pati,  passus  sum,  permit, 

allow,    suffer,    endure. 
praecipio,     -ere,  -cepi,     -ceptum, 

direct,   instruct,   order. 
proelium,      proeli,       n.,       battle; 

proelium  committS,  begin  battle, 

join  battle. 
quotiens,    how   many   times?   how 

often  ? 
redintegro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  renew. 
reduce,  -ere,  -duxi,  -ductum,  lead 

back. 
quo  modo,  howf     Used  especially 

to  modify  verbs. 
quam,  how?     Used  especially  to 

modify  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

LESSON  V 

Learn  carefully  the  list  of  words 

in  263. 

acer,'  acris,  acre,  fierce,  sharp, 
eager,  keen. 

arcesso,  -ere,  -Ivi,  -Itum,  summon, 
send  for. 

barbarus,  -a,  -um,  barbarous. 

colloquium,  colloqui,  n.,  con- 
ference. 

commeatus,  -us,  m.,  supplies. 
Commonly,  used  in  the  singular. 


consequor,   -sequi,   -secutus  sum, 

overtake. 
crudelis,  -e,  cruel. 
effugio,     -ere,     -fugi,     -fugitum, 

escape,  flee. 
finitimus,    -a,    -um,    neighboring, 

next;    finitimi,    -orum,   m.   pi., 

neighbors. 
infero,  -ferre,  intull,  inlatum   (il- 

latum),   inflict,  bring  upon. 
obicio,  -ere,  -ieci,  -iectum,  expose. 
reddo,    -ere,    reddidi,    redditum, 

return,  give  back. 
redeo,  -ire,  -ii,    -itum,  return,   go 

back. 
revertor,    reverti,    reverti    or    re- 

versus   sum,   reversum,   return, 

go   back,    come   back. 
reicio,    -ere,    -ieci,  -iectum,     hurl 

back,  throw  back. 
statim  (adv.),  at  once,  immediately, 

straightway. 
sustineo,     -ere,     -tinui,     -tentum, 

withstand,  sustain. 
tutus,   -a,   -um,   safe;    tuto,   adv., 

safely. 
vigilia,  -ae,  f.,  watch.     Cf.  175. 

LESSON   VI 

Learn     carefully     the    list    of 

words  in  81. 

appropinquo ,  -are,  -avi,  -atum, 
approach,    dr^aw   near. 

comparo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  pre- 
pare,  raise    (an   army). 

complures,  complura  (compluria), 
several. 

imperium,  imperi,  n.,  control, 
command,    rule. 

inquam,  /  say;  inquit,  he  says; 
inquiunt,  they  say.     Cf.  412,  3. 
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a  revolution, 
a  change 
of  govern- 
ment. 


lux,     lucis,    f.,    daylight;     prima 

luce,  at  daybreak. 
magnopere  (adv.),   greatly,  much, 

very. 
novae  res,  novarum 

rerum,  f.  pi., 
nova  imperia,  novo- 

rum   imperiorum, 

n.  pi., 

oppugnatio,  -onis,  f.,  siege,  attack. 
perterreo,   -ere,  -terrul,  -territum, 

alarm,  disturb. 
peto,  -ere,  -ivi,  -itum,  seek,  sue  for, 

ask  for. 
profectio,    -onis,    f.,    departure,    a 

setting   out. 
tumultus,   -us,    m.,    disorder,  dis- 
turbance. 
€isus,  -us,  m.,  use,  advantage. 
litilis,  -e,  useful,  advantageous. 

LESSON  VII 

Learn    carefully    the    lists    of 
words  in  275,  1-4. 
coniungo,   -ere,  -iunxl,  -iunctum, 

join. 
conspicio,   -ere,  -spexl,  -spectum, 

see,  catch  sight  of. 
cotidie  (adv.),  each  day,  daily. 
dignus,  -a,  -um,  worthy.     Cf.  145, 

275. 
dubito,  -are,  -avi,  -a turn,  hesitate; 

doubt.     Cf.   272-273. 
fuga,    -ae,    f.,   flight,    escape;     in 

fugam  d6,  put  to  flight. 
idoneus,  -a,  -um,  suitable,  fit.     Cf. 

92,  275. 
impedio,  -Ire,  -Ivi,  -itum,  prevent, 

hinder.     Cf.    269-270. 
deterreo,   -ere,   -terrul,  -territum, 

prevent,   deter.     Cf.   269-270. 


prohibeo,  -ere,  -ul,  -itum,  prevent. 

Cf.    271. 
metuo,   -ere,   metui,  — ,  fear,   be 

afraid.     Cf.    266-268. 
timeo,    -ere,    -ul,    -itum,  fear,    be 

afraid.     Cf.    266-268. 
vereor,    -eri,    veritus    sum,    fear, 

be    afraid.     Cf.    266-268. 
metus,  -us,  m.,  fear. 
timor,  -oris,  m.,  fear. 
munio,  -Ire,  -Ivi,  -Itum,  fortijy. 
n§  .  .  .  quidem  with  the  emphatic 

word  between,  not  even. 
progredior,    progredl,    progressus 

sum,   advance,   proceed. 
recuse,   -are,  -avI,  -atum,  refuse. 

Cf.    269-270. 
repello,    -ere,    reppull,   repulsum, 

drive   back. 
sequor,  sequi,  secutus  sum,  follow, 

pursue. 

LESSON  VIII 

Learn    carefully     the     list     of 

words    in    382. 

aedifico,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  build. 

colloc5,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  station, 
place. 

conficio,  -ere,  -fed,  -fectum,  ac- 
complish,  finish. 

confectus,  -a,  -um,  exhausted,  worn 
out. 

consilium,  consill,  n.,  plan;  con- 
silium   capio,    adopt   a   plan. 

euro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  care  for, 
arrange,   attend  to.     Cf.    382. 

dedo,  -ere,  dedidi,  deditum,  give 
up,  surrender.  The  object  must 
be  expressed. 

discedo,  -ere,  -cessi,  -cessum,  with- 
draw,   depart. 
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facultas,     -tatis,    f.,    chance,    op- 
portunity. 
intra    (prep,    with    ace),    inside, 

within. 
navalis,  -e,  naval. 
navigo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  navigate, 

sail. 
offero,    offerre,    obtuli,    oblatum, 

offer. 
opprimo,   -ere,   -pressi,   -pressum, 

crush. 
palus,  paludis,  f.,  marsh,  swamp. 
prope  (adv.  and  prep,  with  ace), 

near,  nearly,  almost. 
provideo,  -ere,  -vidi,  -visum,  look 

after,  look  out  for.     Of.   382. 
recipio,  -ere,  -cepi,  -ceptum,  take 

back,    recover;     me    recipio,    / 

retreat,   retire. 
relinquo,     -ere,     -liqul,     -lictum, 

leave,    abandon. 
res  frumentaria,  rei  frQmentariae, 

f,,  grain  supply. 

LESSON    IX 

Learn    the     list    of    words     in 
109. 
alienus   -a,    -um,    of    another,    of 

others,    another's,    others'.      Cf. 

98. 
amentia,  -ae,  f.,  madness. 
armo,    -are,    -avi,    -atum,    arm; 

armatus,  -a,  -um,  armed. 
circiter  (adv.),  about. 
consuetudo,  -dinis 
mos,  moris,  m., 
cotidianus,  -a,  -um,  daily. 
defends,     -ere,     -fendl,     -fensum, 

defend,  protect. 
tueor,  tueri,  (tutus  sum),  defend, 

protect,  watch,  guard. 


'i 


custom. 


deleo,  -ere,  -evi,  -etum,  destroy. 
exercitatio,     -onis,     f.,     training, 

practice,  experience. 
infero,  -ferre,  intuli,  inlatum  (il- 

latum),  bring  in,  import. 
importo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  bring 

in,  import. 
iterum  (adv.),  again,  a  second  time. 
rursus  (adv.),  again,  back  again. 
lacesso,  -ere,  -ivi,   -Itum,   harass, 

attack. 
longe    (adv.),    by  far,  far. 
negotium,    negoti,    n.,    business, 

task,    undertaking. 
quotannis     (adv.),     yearly,     every 

year. 

LESSON   X 

Learn     carefully    the    lists    of 
words  in   117,    118,    122. 
accuse,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  accuse, 

blame,  charge.     Cf.   121. 
admoneo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  warn, 

remind.     Cf.    117. 
causa,  -ae,  f.,  cause,  case,  reason. 
damno,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  condemn. 

Cf.  121. 
deditio,  -onis,  f.,  surrender. 
egredior,  egredl,  egressus  sum,  go 

forth;  (navi)  egredior,  disembark. 
existimo,   -are,   -avi,   -atum,    con- 
sider, think. 
duco,    -ere,    duxl,    ductum,  lead; 

consider. 
factum,  -I,  n.,  act,  deed. 
interest,  interesse,  interfuit,  it  is  to 

the  interest  (advantage)  of.     Cf. 

124-125. 
litus,  lltoris,  n.,  shore. 
memini,  remember.     Cf.  116  and 

209. 
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miseret,     miserere,     miseruit,     it 

pities.     Cf.  118. 

mox  (adv.),        1 

u      -  \  f  soon. 

brevi  tempore,    J 

obliviscor,  oblivlsci,  oblltus  sum, 

forget.     Cf.    116. 
paenitet,  paenitere,    paenituit,   it 

repents,    it   regrets.     Cf.    118. 
portus,    -us,    m.,    harbor. 
pudet,  pudere,  puduit,  it  shames. 

Cf.  118. 
recordor,  -arl,  -atum,  recall.     Cf. 

116. 
remitto,     -ere,     -misl,     -missum, 

send  back,  return. 

LESSON   XI 

audacia,  -ae,  f.,  daring,  audacity. 

cogito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  plan, 
plot.     With   ace,  or   de  -|-  abl. 

coniuratus,  -i,  m.,  conspirator. 

consilium,  consili,  n.,  plan,  de- 
liberations. 

detrimentum,  -i,  n.,  harm,  loss. 

divide,  -ere,  -visi,  -visum,  divide, 
separate. 

emitto,  -ere,  -misi,  -missum,  send 
forth,    let  go. 

exitium,  -i,  n.,  destruction. 

exsilium,  exsili,  n.,  exile. 

fames,  -is,  f.,  hunger. 

gratia,  -ae,  f.,  gratitude,  good  will, 
influence;  gratiam  habeo,  be 
thankful;  gratias  ago,  thank, 
render  thanks;  gratiam  refero, 
requite. 

impended,  -ere,  — ,  — ,  hang  over, 
threaten. 

inopia,  -ae,  f.,  want,  need. 

invidia,  -ae,  f,,  envy,  hatred,  un- 
popularity. 


miser,  misera,  miserum,  unfortu- 
nate, wretched,  poor. 

molior,  -iri,  -itus  sum,  plan,  plot, 
contrive. 

ostento,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  show, 
display. 

particeps,  participis,  participant, 
sharer.     Cf.   113,   114. 

pernicies,  -ei,  f.,  destruction. 

LESSON   XII 


as  if     Cf.  313. 


forth,  go 
out,  leave. 
With  ex 
-\-  abl. 


acsi, 

velutsi, 

tamquamsi, 

adhuc   (adv.),  hitherto,  up  to  this 

time,    still. 
alloquor,    -loqui,     -locutus     sum, 

address,  speak  to. 
confirm©,      -arc,      -avi,      -atum, 

strengthen,  affirm,  assure,  assert. 
exeo,  -ire,  -ii,  -itum, 
discedo,  -ere,  -cessi, 

-eessum, 
egredior,   egredi, 

egressus   sum, 
gero,  -ere,  gessi,  gestum,  carry  on; 

me    gero,    act,    conduct  —  self, 

behave. 
improbus,  -a,  -um,  wicked,  base. 
incendo,     -ere,    -cendi,    -censum, 

set  fire  to,  burn. 
invenio,  -ire,  -veni,  -ventum,  find, 

discover. 
potius  (adv.),  rather,  preferably. 
prudentia,   -ae,   f.,  foresight,   wis- 
dom. 
severitas,  -tatis,  f.,  severity. 
socius,  -i,  m.,  associate,   comrade^ 

ally,  follower,  accomplice. 
supersum,  -esse,  -fui,  -futurus,  be 

left,  survive. 
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suscipio,  -ere,  -cepi,  -ceptum, 
undertake,  incur. 

testis,  -is,  m.,  witness. 

tot  (indecl.  adj.),  so  many. 

tollo,  -ere,  sustull,  sublatum,  re- 
move, make  way  with. 

vix  (adv.),  scarcely,  barely,  with 
difficulty. 

LESSON  XIII 
abicio,   -ere,    -ieci,    -iectum,    cast 

aside,  give  up. 
caedes,   -is,   f.,   slaughter,   murder, 

death. 
comparo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  gather, 

prepare. 
confers,     -ferre,      -tuli,     -latum, 

gather     together;      me     confero, 

betake  —  self. 
coniuro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  conspire. 
consilium,  consill,  n.,  plan,  design. 
desino,    -ere,    -sivl,  -situm,   cease, 

stop,    leave   off. 
desists,     -ere,     -stiti,     — ,     cease, 

leave  off,  desist. 
frustra  (adv.),  in  vain,  unsuccess- 
fully. 
genus,  generis,  n.,  class. 
gaudeo,    -ere,    gavisus  i 

sum,  [  rejoice. 

laetor,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  J 
item  (adv.),  likewise. 
mereor,   -eri,   -itus   sum,   deserve. 

Also    active,    mereo,    -ere,    -ui, 

-itum. 
muto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  change. 
nisi,  unless,  except.     Cf.  299,  2. 

do  not,  don't.     Im- 

noli  (sing.),         perative  of   nolo, 

nolite  (plur.),  I     followed  by  the  in- 

l    finitive,     Cf.  240. 


oppono,    -ere,    -posul,    -positum, 

oppose.     The    object    must   be 

expressed. 
poena,  -ae,  f .,  punishment,  penalty; 

poenas  pendo,  pay  the  penalty; 

poenas  persolvo,  pay  the  penalty; 

poenas  do,  pay  the  penalty. 
Quirites,  -ium,    m.,   pi.,    citizens. 

fellow-citizens. 
ut,  as  (with  indie). 
quem  ad  modum,  as. 
verbiim,  -i,  n.,  word,  term. 

LESSON  XIV 
adsequor,    -sequi,   -secutus    sum, 

accomplish,  attain. 
aes,  aeris,  n.,   brass,  money;    aes 

alienum,  debt. 
audeo,  -ere,  ausus  sum,  dare. 
comprimo,  -ere,  -pressi,  -pressum, 

crush,  overwhelm,  suppress. 
conatus,  -us,  m.,  attempt. 
conficio,  -ere,  -feci, 

-fectum,  carry  out,  ac- 

consequor,    -sequI,        complish. 

-secutus  sum, 
deficio,  -ere,  -feci,  -fectum,  fail. 
disco,  -ere,  didici,  — ,  learn. 
flos,  floris,  m.,  flower. 
gero,    carry    on;     geritur,    go    on, 

happen. 
imploro,    -are,    -avi,    -atum,    im- 
plore, beg. 
improbus,  -i,  m.,  scoundrel,  wicked 

man. 
opprimo,   -ere,   -pressi,   -pressum, 

check. 
ostendo,  -ere,  ostendi,  ostentum, 

show,  explain. 
placo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  appease, 

win  over,  conciliate. 
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quietus,  -a,  -um,  quiet,  undis- 
turbed. 

res,  rel,  i.,  fact. 

robur,  roboris,  n.,  strength,  'power. 

sceleratus,  -I,  n.,  criminal. 

studium,  -I,  n.,  zeal,  effort. 

ulciscor,  ulclsci,  ultus  sum,  punish, 
avenge. 

LESSON  XV 

Learn  carefully  the  list  of  words 

in  336. 

abdicd,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  with  re- 
flexive, resign;  me  abdicd,  I 
resign.     Cf.  149. 

aperio,  -ire,  aperul,  apertum, 
open. 

aspicid,  -ere,  aspexl,  aspectum, 
look  at,  regard,  look  upon. 

comperio,  -ire,  -peri,  -pertum, 
find  out,  discover. 

comprehendo,  -ere,  -prehendl, 
-prehensum,  arrest. 

confiteor,  -eri,  -fessus  sum,  con- 
fess, acknowledge. 

custodia,  -ae,  f.,  custody;  in 
custodiam  d6,  put  in  prison, 
imprison. 

decerno,  -ere,  -crevi,  -cretum, 
decree,   pass  a  decree. 

ed6,  -ere,  edidi,  editum,  give  forth. 

indicium,  indici,  n.,  testimony, 
evidence. 

lego,  -ere,  legl,  lectum,  read. 

litterae,  -arum,  f.  pi.,  letter,  dis- 
patch. Cf.  letter  in  English- 
Latin  Vocabulary. 

magistratus,  -us,  m.,  office,  magis- 
tracy, magistrate. 

mandatum,  -i,  n.,  instruction, 
order. 


multo,   -are,  -avi,  -atum,  punish; 

morte  multo,  punish  with  death, 

inflict  the  death  penalty  on. 
6rati6,  -onis,  f.,  speech;  orationem 

habed,  deliver  a  speech. 
princeps,     principis,    m.,    leading 

man,  prominent  man. 
propono,    -ere,    -posui,    -positum, 

set  forth,    tell,    declare. 

LESSON   XVI 
animus,  -i,  m.,  mind,  disposition, 

intention;   bono  (amico)  animo, 

well  disposed;    inimico    animo, 

ill  disposed,  hostile. 
calamitas,  -tatis,  f.,  loss,  disaster. 
casus,  -us,  m.,  chance,  misfortune. 
coUoco,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,   place, 

set  up,  station. 
condo,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  found. 
conficio,  -ere,  -feci,  -fectum,  settle. 
deprehendo,  -ere,  -prehendi,  -pre- 
hensum,  discover,  catch. 
dissensio,    -onis,     f.,    disturbance, 

dissension. 
erga  (prep,  with  ace.    case),  for, 

toward. 
gaudium,  gaudi,  n.,  pleasure,  joy. 
lex,  legis,  f.,  law,  principle. 
patefacio,     -ere,     -feci,     -factum, 

lay  open,  disclose. 
ratio,  -onis,  f .,  way,  means,  manner, 

plan,  scheme. 
sapiens,  -entis,   wise;  as  a  noun, 

m.,  a  wise  man,  a  philosopher. 
sententia,  -ae,  f.,  opinion,  advice, 

motion. 
sua    sponte,    of  his    own    accord; 

mea  sponte,  of  my  own  accord. 
supplicatio,  -onis,  f.,  thanksgiving. 
uxor,  -oris,  f.,  wife. 
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LESSON   XVII 

Learn  carefully  the  lists  of  words 
in  148-149;  159,  165. 
career,  carceris,  m.,  prison. 
careo,  -ere,  — ,  — ,  lack,  be  without, 

go  without.     Cf.  153. 

causa,  -ae,  f.,1 

,         ^  case. 
res,  rei,  f.,       j 

censeo,  -ere,  censul,  censum,  he 
of  the  opinion,  give  one's  opin- 
ion, decree. 

fruor,  frul,  fructus  sum,  enjoy. 
Cf.  165. 

fungor,  fungi,  functus  sum,  per- 
form.    Cf.  165. 

humanitas,  -tatis,  f.,  kindness,  hu- 
man feeling,  refinement,  culture. 

insidiae,  -arum,  f.  pi.,  plot, 
stratagem,  treachery,  ambuscade. 

lenis,  -e,  lenient,  mild,  kind- 
hearted. 

lenitas,  -tatis,  f.,  leniency,  mild- 
ness, kind-heartedness. 

liber,  libera,  liberum,  free,  free 
from.     Cf.  149. 

mitis,  -6,  mild,  gentle,  compas- 
sionate. 

nefarius,  -a,  -um,  wicked,  in- 
famous. 

opus  (indecl.  noun),  need.   Cf.  155. 

privo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  deprive. 
Cf.  149. 

profecto  (adv.),  surely,  certainly, 
to  be  sure. 

severus,  -a,  -um,  severe,  harsh, 
stern. 

singularis,  -e,  extraordinary,  un- 
usual. 

spolio,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  despoil, 
rob. 


supplicium,  -i,  n.,  punishment; 
supplicium  de  aliquo  sumo  (-ere, 
sumsi,  sumptum),  inflict  punish- 
ment on  any  one. 

utor,  uti,  usus  sum,  use,  employ, 
show.     Cf.  165. 

vacuus,  -a,  -um,  free  from,  un- 
occupied, destitute  of.     Cf.  149. 

vehemens,  -entis,  severe,  forcible, 
harsh. 

virtlis,  -tutis,  f.,  manliness,  virtue, 
courage,   noble  conduct. 

LESSON   XVIII 

comes,  comitis,  m.  or  f.,  com- 
panion. 

crudelis,  -e,  cruel. 

dignus,  -a,  -um,  worthy;  dignus 
sum  qui  -I-  subjunctive,  de- 
serve.    Cf.    145  and  275,    1. 

patres  conscript!,  patrum  con- 
scriptorum,  m.  pi.,  senators. 

sententia,  -ae,  f .,  advice,  opinion. 

LESSON   XIX 

Learn  carefully  the  list  of  words 
in  283. 
ad  (prep,  with  ace.  case),  to,  near, 

before. 
adfero,    -ferre,     attull,     adlatum 

(allatum),  bring  to. 
adhuc  (adv.),  hitherto,  up  to  this 

time,  still. 
adsequor,    -sequi,    -seciltus    sum, 

accomplish,  secure. 
averts,  -ere,  -verti,  -versum,  avert, 

ward  off,  turn  aside. 
constituo,  -ere,  -stitui,  -stitutum, 

decide.     Cf.  329. 
c6nsulatus,    -us,    m.,    consulship, 

the  office  of  consul. 
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creber,  crebra,  crebrum,  frequent, 

numerous. 
creo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  elect,  choose. 

Cf.  68. 
cum  (conj.),  when,  whenever.     Cf. 

277-282. 
cum  .  .  .  tum,  not  only  .  .  .  but 

also,   both   .   .   .   and.     Cf.   280, 

note. 
erumpo,     -ere,     -rupl,     -ruptum, 

burst  forth. 
ira,  -ae,  f.,  anger,  wrath. 
obst6,    -stare,    -stiti,    — ,    oppose, 

thwart,   resist. 
res  publica,   rei  publicae,  /.,   the 

public    interests,    the    state,    the 

government. 
simulac  or  simulatque,  as  soon  as. 

Cf.  283. 
vis    (vis),   f.,  force,   violence;    per 

vim,     by    force,     by     violence, 

forcibly. 
voluntas,  -tatis,  f.,  good  will,  wish, 

consent. 

LESSON   XX 

Ijearn  carefully  the  lists  of  words 

in  285,  288,  290. 

abhorreo,  -ere,  -ul,  — ,  shrink 
from,  be  at  variance  with,  be 
inconsistent   with. 

caput,  capitis,  n.,  head,  death. 

censeo,  -ere,  censul,  censum,  de- 
cree, enjoin. 

constituo,  -ere,  -stitui,  -stitutum, 
lay  down,  pass   (a  law). 

domicilium,  -I,  n.,  home,  residence. 

dum,  while;  as  long  as;  until; 
provided  that.  Cf.  285-288, 
290. 

familiaris,    -e,  friendly,    intimate; 


question. 


as  a  noun,  a  friend,  an  intimate 

friend. 
finis,   -is,    m.,    end;    finem   facio, 

make  an  end,  finish. 
iudico,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  decide. 
labor,  laboris,  m.,  toil,  hardship, 

effort. 
mos,  moris,  m.,  custom,  habit. 
ordo,    ordinis,    m.,    rank,    grade, 

class. 
pario,  -ere,  peperl,  par  tum,  pro- 
cure, acquire,  gain. 
praeter    (prep,   with  ace.    case.), 

except,  beside. 
proponS,    -ere,    -posui,    -positum, 

set  forth,   offer. 
rgs,  rei,  f., 
causa,  -ae,  f., 
sententia,   -ae,   f.,   opinion;     sen- 

tentiam  fero,  express  an  opinion, 

vote. 
subeo,     -Ire,    -il,     -itum,     endure, 

undergo,   submit   to. 
suscipio,     -ere,     -cepi,     -ceptum, 

undertake,     incur,     make      (an 

enemy). 
teneo,    -ere,    -ul,    tentum,    hold, 

retain. 

LESSON   XXI 

accipio,  -ere,  -cepI,  -ceptum,  take, 
receive,  welcome. 

adficio,  -ere,  -feci,  -fectum,  treat. 

ascribo,   -ere,  -scrlpsi,  ascrlptum, 
enroll. 

cohortor,    -arl,     -atus     sum,     en- 
courage, address. 

doctrina,  -ae,  f.,  learning. 

doctus,  -a,  -um,  learned. 

educo,  -ere,  -duxl,  -ductum, 
out,   draw    (a   sword). 
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erro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  wander,  go 
astray,  be  mistaken,  make  a 
mistake. 

exerceo,  -ere,  -ul,  -itum,  train, 
practice;  iudicium  exerceo,  con- 
duct a  trial,  preside  over  a  trial. 

fructus,  -us,  m.,  fruit,  enjoyment. 

genus,  generis,  n.,  race,  kind,  class, 
style. 

ingenium,  -i,  n.,  talent,  genius, 
inborn  quality. 

legem  fero,  pass  a  law. 

litterae,  -arum,  f.  pi.,  letter,  letters, 
literature. 

novus,  -a,  -um,  new,  strange, 
unusual. 

inusitatus,  -a,  -um,  unusual,  ex- 
traordinary. 

peto,  -ere,  -ivi,  -Itum,  seek,  attack. 

poeta,  -ae,  m.,  poet. 

praecipio,  -ere,  -cepi,  -ceptum, 
instruct,  teach. 

res  gestae,  rerum  gestarum,  f.  pi., 
achievements,    exploits. 

sancio,  -Ire,  sanxi,  sanctum,  de- 
cree, ordain,   provide. 

LESSON   XXII 

Learn    carefully    the    lists    of 

words  in  189,  196,  194. 

celeber,  -bris,  -bre,  crowded,  pop- 
ulous;   famous. 

civitas,  -tatis,  f.,  state,  citizenship. 

confero,  -ferre,  -tull,  -latum 
(collatum),  bring  together;  de- 
vote; me  ad  aliquid  confero, 
I  devote  myself  to  something. 

contineo,  -ere,  -ui,  -tentum,  hold 
together,  hold  in,  confine,  hold 
in  restraint. 

corpus,  corporis,  n.,  body. 


dono,   -are,   -avI,   -atum,   present, 

give.     Cf.    78,    a. 
exiguus,    -a,  -um,  narrow,    small, 

meager. 
foris  (adv.),  out  of  doors,  abroad. 
iudex,    iudicis,    m.,    judge,    juror; 

iudices,    gentlemen   of  the  jury. 
locus,    -I,    m.     (n.    in     pi.),    spot, 

place,   station. 
militiae   (loc.  of  militia),  in  war, 

abroad,  in  the  field  (of  war). 
nobilis,  -e,  noble,  high  (station),  of 

high  station. 
occurro,    -ere,    -cucurri,    -cursum, 

go  to  meet,   meet. 
orbis,  -is,  m.,  circle;   orbis  terrae 

or    orbis  terrarum,    the   world, 

the  earth. 
rus,  ruris,  n.,  country  (as  opposed 

to  the  city).     Cf.  194. 
terra  marique,  on  land  and  sea. 
versus,  -us,  m.,  verse. 
vulnus,  vulneris,  n.,  wound. 

LESSON   XXIII 

Learn  the  lists  of  words  in  291, 

314. 

addo,  -ere,  addidi,  additum,  add. 

alienus,  -a,  -um,  of  another; 
alienus,  -I,  m.,  a  foreigner. 

aptus,  -a,  -um,  suited,  fit.  Cf .  92- 
93. 

contineo,  -ere,  -ul,  -tentum,  hold 
together,  connect. 

fortunatus,  -a,  -um,  fortunate. 

iniuria  (adv.),  unjustly.     Cf.  132. 

iure  (adv.),  justly,  legally.     Cf.  132. 

pertineo,  -ere,  -ul,  -tentum,  con- 
cern, pertain,  have  to  do  with; 
with  ad  and  the  accusative. 

praesertim  (adv.),  especially. 
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quamvis     (conj.),    however  much, 

although.     Cf.    319. 
rem  ago,  conduct  a  trial,  conduct 

a  case. 
tabula,  -ae,  f.,  record,  document. 
tantum   (adv.),   only,  merely. 
vero  (adv.),  really,  truly.    Cf.  412. 
verum    (conj.),    but. 

LESSON  XXIV 

Learn  the  lists  of  words  in  176, 
177. 
ante  Christum  natum,   before  the 

birth  of  Christ,  B.C.     Cf.  184. 
celero,    -are,    -avi,    -atum,    hurry, 

hasten. 
clarus,  -a,  -um,  famous,  renowned. 
commoveS,  -ere,  -movl,  -motum, 

move;   m6  commoveS,  /  make  a 

move  (reflexive). 
confero,  -ferre,  -tuli,  -latum  (col- 

latum),    postpone. 
consumd,    -ere,    -sQmpsi,    -sump- 

tum,  spend. 
Idus,  -uum,  f.  pL,  the  Ides.     Cf. 

177,    179,    180. 
inlustro  (illustro),  -are,  -avi,  -atum, 

bring   to   light,   disclose. 
Kalendae,  -arum,  f.  pi.,  the  Kal- 
ends.    Cf.  177,  179,  180. 
mensis,  -is,  m.,  month. 
nascor,  nasci,  natus  sum,  be  born. 
Nonae,   -arum,  f.  pL,   the    Nones. 

Cf.  177. 
paco,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  subjugate. 
praeclarus,    -a,    -um,  fam,ous,   re- 
nowned, distinguished,  splendid. 
pridie  (adv.),  the  day  before.     Cf. 

179,  2. 
proconsul,  -is,  m.,  governor. 
vesper,  vesperi,  m.,  evening. 
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abeo,  -Ire,  -ii,  -itum,  go  away, 
leave. 

aetas,  -tatis,  f.,  age. 

amplus,  -a,  -um,  large,  great; 
verba  amplissima,  the  strongest 
terms. 

arbitror,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  con- 
sider, think. 

causa,  -ae,  f.,  cause,  case,  ques- 
tion,   subject. 

convenio,  -Ire,  -veni,  -ventum, 
assemble,    come   together. 

frequens,  frequentis,  crowded,  in 
great   numbers,    numerous. 

fretus,  -a,  -um,  relying  on,  trust- 
ing in.     With  abl.     Cf.  137. 

ger6,  -ere,  gessi,  gestum,  ac- 
complish, geritur,  take  place, 
happen. 

impetro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  gain 
a     point,     gain     one's     request. 

ineo,  -Ire,  -il,  -itum,  enter,  go 
in;  consilium  ineo,  adopt  a 
plan;  iniens  aetas,  early  man- 
hood. 

iiicundus,  -a,  -um,  pleasing, 
pleasant ;  iucundissimum  est, 
it  is  a  very  great  pleasure. 

maiores,  -um,  m.  pi.,  ancestors. 
Cf.  3. 

mando,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  in- 
trust,  instruct,   order.     Cf.   262. 

occupo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  seize, 
occupy,  keep  busy. 

popularis,  -e,  of  the  people,  popular, 
democratic. 

praemium,  -I,  n.,  reward,  prize, 
tribute. 

ratio,  rationis,  f.,  plan,  method, 
'  means,   manner,   scheme. 
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regius,  -a,  -um,  of  a  king,  with  a 
(the)  king,  royal.     Cf.  98. 

universus,  -a,  -um,  whole,  all,  entire. 

virtus,  virtutis,  f.,  manliness, 
courage,    virtue,    ability. 
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abhinc  (adv.),  ago.     Cf.  173. 

adorior,  -orirl,  -ortus  sum,  attack. 

aggredior  (adgredior),  -gredi,  -gres- 
sus  sum,  approach,  attack. 

ago,  -ere,  egi,  actum;  aliquid 
agitur,  something  is  at  stake; 
agitur  de  aliqua  re,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  something. 

attribuo,  -ere,  tribul,  -tributum, 
assign,    intrust. 

bona,  -orum,  n.  pL,  goods,  prop- 
erty.    Cf.   3. 

communis,  -e,  common,  of  all. 

fere  (adv.),  almost,  nearly,  Cf. 
411. 

paene  (adv.),  almost,  nearly.  Cf. 
411. 

gravis,  -e,  heavy,  oppressive. 

imperium,  -I,  a.,  power,  command, 
supremacy. 

interest,  -esse,  -fuit,  — ,  it  is  to 
the  interest,  it  concerns,  it  is 
of  importance.     Cf.  124-125. 

minor,  -arl,  -atus  sum,  threaten. 

modus,  kind,  character,  means, 
manner;  eius  modi,  of  such  a 
character,  such. 

nondum  (adv.),  not  yet. 

quantopere,  ]  , 

'^ ,  ^         how   greatly. 

quam  vehementer,  J 

regno,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  reign,  be 

king. 
studium,  -I,  n.,  zeal,  enthusiasm, 

eagerness,  study. 


triumphs,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  cele- 
brate a  triumph;  .  .  .  over,  de  .  .  . 

vectigal,  -alls,  n.,  revenue. 

vehementer  (adv.),  very,  exceed- 
ingly, very  much. 

LESSON   XXVII 

adsum,    -esse,    -ful,    -futurus,    be 

present,  be  at  hand,  aid. 
adventus,  -us,  m.,  arrival,  approach 
audax,  audacis,  bold,  daring. 
colo,     -ere,     colui,     cultum,     till, 

cultivate,    cherish. 
cunctus,    -a,  -um,  all,  whole.     Cf. 

189. 
cura,  -ae,  f.,  care,  concern;   curae 

est  alicui,  it  concerns  some  one. 

Cf.  90-91. 
forte  (adv.),  perhaps,  by  chance. 
ignoro,  -are,  -avi, 

-atum,  not    know,    be 

nescio,    -Ire,    -ivi,         ignorant. 

-Itum, 
inimicus,    -a,    -um,    hostile;     in- 

imicus,  -i,  m.,  (personal)  enemy. 

Cf.  hostis. 
ita  .  .  .  ut  .  .  .  n6n,  so  .  .  .  that 

.   .   .  not,  without.     Cf.  259,  a. 
mercator,     -oris,     m.,     merchant, 

trader. 
minuo,     -ere,     mlnui,     minutum, 

lessen,     diminish,     make     less. 

minuitur,   lessen,  grow  less. 
nauta,  -ae,  m.,  sailor. 
navigo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  sail. 
solvo,  -ere,  solvl,  solutum,  loose; 

(navem)  solvo,  set  sail,  sail. 
pend6,     -ere,     pependi,     pensum, 

weigh  out,  pay. 
plenus,    -a,   -um,  full.     Cf.    113- 

114. 
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refertus,    -a,    -um,  full,    crowded. 

Cf.  115. 
quaestus,    -us,    m.,    gain,    profit, 

business. 
turpis,  -e,  base,  disgraceful. 
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appetens,  -entis,  desirous,  eager 
for,  covetous,  greedy.  Cf.  113- 
114. 

argentum,  -I,  n.,  silver. 

aurum,  -i,  n.,  gold. 

avidus,  -a,  -um,  eager,  desirous, 
greedy.     Cf.   113-114. 

brevis,  -e,  short;  brevi  tempore, 
soon. 

colligo,  -ere,  -legl,  -lectum,  collect, 
gather. 

effugiS,  -ere,  -fugi,  -fugitum,  flee, 
escape,  slip  from. 

elabor,  -labl,  -lapsus  sum,  slip 
out,    escape,    slip  from. 

exemplum,  -i,  n.,  precedent,  ex- 
ample. 

iuvo,  -are,  iuvi,  (iutum),  help, 
aid,  assist.     Cf.  81. 

manus,  -us,  f.,  hand,  band. 

mox   (adv.),   soon. 

nimis  (adv.),  too. 

nimium  (adv.  and  indecl.  noun), 
too  much.     Cf.  105. 

obsideo,  -ere,  -sedi,  -sessum,  be- 
siege. 

odi,   (odisse),  osurus,  hate. 

oppugno,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  attack, 
besiege. 

patrius,  -a,  -um,  ancestral,  of  a 
father,  paternal;  patria,  -ae,  f., 
fatherland. 

praeda,  -ae,  f.,  booty. 

subsidium,  -I,  n.,  aid,  reenforcement. 


tantus,  -a,  -um,  so,  so  great,  so 
large,  so  important,  such,  such 
important. 

tempus,  temporis,  n.,  time;  dif- 
ficile tempus,  crisis. 

trado,  -ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  hand 
over,    give   over,    surrender. 

vetus,  veteris,  old,  ancient,  of  old. 

vis,  (vis),  f.,  force,  power,  amount, 
quantity. 
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absum,  -esse,  aful,  afuturus,  be 
away,  be  absent,  be  distant. 

adfero,  -ferre,  attull,  adlatum 
(allatum),   bring  to. 

adulescentia,  -ae,  f.,  youth,  man- 
hood. 

auctoritas,  -tatis,  f.,  prestige,  in- 
fluence,   authority. 

classis,   -is,  f.,  fleet. 

commemoro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum, 
recall,   speak  of,   mention. 

commutatio,  -onis,  f.,  change. 

dignitas,  -tatis,  f.,  worth,  dignity, 
prestige. 

extremus,  -a,  -um,  end  of,  farthest, 
last.     Cf.   108. 

felicitas,  -tatis,  f .,  /  luck,  good 
fortune,   success. 

in  aliquo  est,  some  one  possesses 
(used   of   traits   of   character). 

insignis,  -e,  marked,  conspicuous, 
distinguished,  remarkable. 

nuper  (adv.),  lately,  recently,  not 
long  ago. 

par,  paris,  equal,  like,  alike,  on 
a  par  with,  a  match  for.  Cf. 
92. 

praedo,  -onis,  m.,  robber,  pirate, 
plunderer. 
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on  account 
of,  because 
of. 


propter  (prep,  with 
ace.  case), 

ob  (prep,  with  ace. 
case), 

scientia,  -ae,  f.,  knowledge,  ac- 
quaintance with. 

singularis,  -e,  special,  extraor- 
dinary, unusual,  remarkable. 

summus,  -a,  -um,  highest,  greatest, 
{in  the)  highest  {degree).  Cf. 
108. 

victor,  -oris,  m.,  victor,  conqueror; 
as  an  adj.,  victorious. 
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aspicio,  -ere,  aspexl,  aspectum, 
look    upon,    regard,    look    at. 

avaritia,    -ae,    f.,    greed. 

commendo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum, 
intrust. 

confero,  -ferre,  -tuli,  -latum  (col- 
latum),  bring  together,  compare. 

devoco,  -are,  -avI,  -atum,  call 
aside. 

diripio,  -ere,  -ui,  -reptum,  seize, 
plunder,  pillage. 

egregius,  -a,  -um,  extraordinary, 
exceptional. 

fides,  -el,  f.,  trustworthiness, 
honesty. 

fortunae,   -arum,   f.  pL,  fortunes. 

res,  rerum,  f.  pL,  fortunes,  prop- 
erty. 

innocentia,  -ae,  f.,  blamelessness , 
integrity,  blameless  conduct. 

invitus,  -a,  -um,  unwilling;  fre- 
quently to  be  rendered  as  an 
adv.,  unwillingly,  against  one's 
will. 

me  gero,  act,  behave,  conduct 
myself,  act. 

2c 


memor,  memoris,  mindful,  re- 
membering.    Cf.    113-114. 

neglego,  -ere,  -lexl,  -lectum, 
neglect,    disregard,    pass   over. 

servio,  -Ire,  -ivi,  -itum,  serve,  be 
a  slave  to. 

temperantia,  -ae,  f.,  self-control, 
self-restraint,  moderation,  tem- 
perance. 
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administro,  -are,  -avI,  -atum, 
manage,    carry  on,   conduct. 

amitto,  -ere,  -misi,  -missum,  lose. 

commemoro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum, 
recall,  recount. 

contemns,  -ere,  -tempsi,  -temp- 
tum,  despise,  disregard,  hold  in 
contempt. 

diversus,  -a,  -um,  separate,  dis- 
tant, various,  different. 

exter(us),  -a,  -um,  outer,  outside, 
foreign. 

maritimus,  -a,  -um,  of  the  sea,  sea-, 
naval. 

unde  (adv.),  whence,  from  which. 

valet,  valere,  val-  1 
uit,  valiturus,   I  be     of     impor- 

potest,  posse,  (  tance.  Cf.  66. 
potuit,  —  J 
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amans,  amantis  (partic.  of  amo), 

loving;  amans  patriae,  or  amans 

rei  publicae,  patriotic. 
concede,     -ere,     -cessi,     -cessum, 

allow,  grant,  assign,  yield. 
defero,  -ferre,  -tull,  -latum,  carry 

away,    report,    confer,    devote. 
tribuo,     -ere,     tribul,     tributum, 

grant,   assign,   confer,   bestow. 
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doceo,    -ere,    -ui,    doctum,    teach, 

show,  inform. 
demonstro,      -are,     -avi,     -a  turn, 

point  out,  show,  state,  mention, 

indicate. 
ostendd,  -ere,  ostendi,  ostentum, 

show,  declare,  indicate. 
ora,    -ae,    f.,    shore,    coast;     ora 

maritima,  sea  coast. 
praeditus,  -a,  -um,  endowed,  fur- 
nished,     supplied,      possessing. 

With  abl. 

LESSON   XXXIII 

fama,  -ae,  f.,  reputation,  fame, 
glory. 

fruor,  frul,  fructus  sum,  enjoy. 
Cf.    165. 

gloria,  -ae,  f.,  fame,  glory,  re- 
nown. 

'  withcompara- 

quantS  .  .  .  tantS,  ^     lives,       the 

qu5  .  .  .  hdc,  .  .  .  the  ... 

,       Cf.  162. 

magnopere  (adv.),  very  much, 
greatly. 

particeps,  -cipis,  participant, 
sharer,  associate. 

vehementer  (adv.),  severely, 
strongly,  very,  very  much,  ex- 
ceedingly,   greatly. 
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avaritia,  -ae,  f.,  greed,  avarice. 

cupiditas,  -talis,  f.,  desire,  eager- 
ness,  greed. 

libenter  (adv  ),  gladly,  freely. 

laete  (adv.),  gladly,  joyfully. 

militaris,  -e,  of  the  soldiers,  mili- 
tary; res  militaris  (sing.),  mili- 
tary affairs,  the  art  of  war. 


minae,  -arum,  f.  pi.,  threats; 
vis   et   minae,    threats   of  force. 

plus  (noun),  more. 

magis  (adv.),  more. 

quisquis,  quicquid,  whoever,  who- 
soever. 

quitumque,  quiccumque,  whichso- 
ever, whosoever,  whatsoever. 

LESSON   XXXV 
abicio,  -ere,  -iecl,  -ieclum,  throw 

away,    throw    down,    lay    down. 
aegre      (adv.),      with     difficulty, 

scarcely,   hardly. 
vix   (adv.),  with  difficulty,  hardly, 

scarcely. 
coUoquor,    -loqui,    -locutus    sum, 

speak  with,  confer,  talk  together. 
conclamo,   -are,   -avI,   -alum,   cry 

out,  shout. 
condicio,     -onis,    f.,     terms,     con- 
ditions. 
dimitto,   -ere,   -misi,  -missum,   let 

go     away,      let      slip,      neglect, 

abandon. 
effero,     -ferre,      extuli,      elatum, 

carry  away,  elate. 
Slabor,    elabl,    elapsus    sum,    slip 

out,   escape. 
fides,  -el,  f.,  trustworthiness,  word 

(of  honor). 
impetro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  obtain 

(a    request),   be   successful     (in 

obtaining  something);   impetro 

ab    aliquo,    prevail    upon    any 

one. 
interpono,  -ere,  -posui,  -posilum, 

interpose,  introduce,  pledge. 
occasio,     -onis,     f.,     opportunity, 

chance. 
ordo,  ordinis,  m.,  rank. 
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permoveo,  -ere,  -movi,  -motum, 
move,   affect,    alarm. 

perpetuus,  -a,  -um,  permanent, 
everlasting;  in  perpetuum,  for- 
ever. 

perturbo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  dis- 
turb, throw  into  confusion. 

procul  (adv.),  at  a  distance,  from 
a   distance,  far   away. 

LESSON  XXXVI 
absum,    -esse,    aful,    afuturus,    be 

absent;  absens,  absentis  (partic. 

of  absum),  absent;    me  absente, 

in  my  absence. 
arcesso,  -ere,  -Ivi,  -itum,  summon. 
magnum  iter,  magni  itineris,  n., 

a  forced  march. 
impello,     -ere,     -pull,     -pulsum, 

drive  on,  impel,  influence. 
praestat,    -are,    -stitit,    — ,    it   is 

better. 
perago,    -ere,    -egl,    -actum,    con- 
duct    through,     carry     through, 

finish,  accomplish. 
recupero,    -are,    -avi,    -atum,    get 

back,   recover,    regain. 
rumor,    -oris,    m.,    rumor,    story, 

report,    account. 
subicio,  -ere,  -ieci,  -iectum,  place 

under,  subject. 

LESSON  XXXVII 

adeo  (adv.),  so,  so  much. 
amplius    (adv.,  comp.  of  ample), 

farther,     longer,     more,    farther 

away.      Cf.    159. 
beneficium,   -i,   n.,   a  kindness,   a 

favor,  a  service. 
certus,   -a,  -um,  fixed,  appointed, 

certain. 


confiteor,  -eri,  -fessus  sum,  con- 
fess,   acknowledge. 

debeo,  -ere,  -ul,  -itum,  owe,  ought; 
in  passive,  be  due. 

deduce,  -ere,  -duxi,  -ductum,  lead 
away,  conduct  off. 

educo,  -ere,  -duxi,  -ductum,  lead 
out. 

imperitus,  -a,  -um,  unacquainted 
with;  imperitus  rerum,  ignorant. 

ivLS,  iuris,  n.,  right,  rights,  control. 

multitiido,  -dinis,  f .,  the  multitude, 

the  people. 

opera,  -ae,  f.,    1    i,  ,        ., 
'^  .'        '.  help,  aid. 

auxihum,  -i,  n.,  ]         ^' 

praesertim  (adv.),  especially. 

reciiso,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  refuse. 
Cf.  269-270.  With  dat.  of  the 
person. 

refero,  -ferre,  rettuli,  relatum, 
bring  back,  return;  gratiam 
refero,  return  thanks,  make  a 
grateful   return,    requite. 

remitto,  -ere,  -misi,  -missum, 
send  back,  return. 

resists,  -ere,  -stiti,  — ,  resist, 
hold    out    against.     Cf.    79-80. 

ser Vitus,  -tutis,  f.,  slavery,  servi- 
tude. 

stipendium,  -i,  n.,  tax,  tribute. 

supero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  over- 
come,  subdue. 

LESSON  XXXVIII 
abicio,    -ere,    -iecf,    -iectum,    hurl 

(away),    cast  aside. 
acies,  -ei,  f.,   line  (of  battle). 
admitto,  -ere,  -misi,  -missum,    let 

go;   equo  admisso,  with  horse  at 

full  speed. 
aequus,  -a,  -um,  equal,  favorable. 
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iniquus,    -a,    -um,    unequal,    un- 
favorable. 
appeto,  -ere,  -ivi,  -Itum,  seek  for, 

aim  at,  thrust  at. 
arduus,  -a,  -um,  steep. 
ascensus,  -us,  m.,  ascent. 
cerno,    -ere,    crevi,    cretum,    dis- 
tinguish, see,  descry. 
conspicio,  -ere,  -spexi,  -spectum, 

catch  sight  of,  espy,  se^. 
concidS,   -ere,   -cidi,   -cisum,   kill, 

slay,  cut  down. 
converto,    -ere,    -verti,    -versum, 

turn  about;    me  converto,  face 

about. 
expeditus,    -a,    -um,    light   armed, 

unencumbered. 
levis,  -e,  light. 
procurro,  -ere,  -cucurri  or  -curri, 

-cursum,    run  forward,    charge. 
praecurro,  -ere,  -cucurri  or  -curri, 

-cursum,  run  on  before,  hasten 

in  advance. 
sublevS,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  assist, 

help. 
tergum,  -i,  n.,  back;    terga  verto, 

turn  and  flee;    a  tergo,   in  the 

rear. 
tollo,     -ere,     sustuli,     sublatum, 

raise,     remove,     destroy,     make 

way  with. 
umerus,  -i,  m.,  shoulder. 
una    (adv.),  along,    together;    una 

cum,   along  with. 
uterque,       utraque,       utrumque, 

either,  both. 
valles,  -is,  f.,  valley. 
vito,     -are,     -avi,     -atum,     avoid, 

escape. 
verto,    -ere,  verti,  versum,    turn, 

change. 


LESSON   XXXIX 

adeo,  -ire,  -ii,  -itum,  go  to,  ap- 
proach. 

aestimo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  value, 
estimate,  consider.     Cf.  122. 

confugio,  -ere,  -fugi,  -fugitum, 
flee  (for  refuge). 

extrema  fortuna,  extremity  (of 
danger). 

hie,  huius,  this   man  =  my  client. 

luxuria,  -ae,  f.,  luxury,  extrava- 
gance. 

negotium,  -i,  n.,  undertaking, 
task,  business. 

possideo,  -ere,  -sedi,  -sessum, 
occupy,  possess,  be  in  posses- 
sion of. 

resto,  stare,  -stiti,  — ,  remain,  be 
left;  restat  ut  ...,  it  remains 
for  .  .  .     Cf.  264. 

sedes,  -is,  f.,  abode,  seat,  dwelling 
place. 

domicilium,  -i,  n.,  dwelling  place, 
abode,  residence. 

voluptas,  -tatis,  f.,   pleasure. 

LESSON   XL 

agito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  stir  up, 
arouse,   agitate,   incite. 

ago  or  gero,  in  the  passive,  go 
on,  happen. 

coUega,  -ae,  m.,  colleague. 

cupio,  -ere,  -ivi,  -itum,  desire. 

debiUtatus,  -a,  -um,  weakened, 
weak. 

defensor,  -oris,  m.,  defender,  pro- 
tector. 

demoveo,  -ere,  -movi,  -motum, 
move  away,  remove. 

inermis,  -e,  unarmed,  without  arms. 
I  malum,  -i,  n.,  evil,  misfortune. 
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molior,  -iri,  -itus  sum,  'plan,  con- 
trive, attempt,  undertake,  set  about. 

nomen,  nominis,  n.,  name;  meo 
nomine,  in  my  name,  on  my 
account,    in   my   honor. 

obicio,  -ere,  -ieci,  -iectum,  throw 
up  against,   expose. 

praesidium,  -i,  n.,  protection, 
guard,  guardianship. 


privo,   -are,  -avi, '  -atum,  deprive. 

Cf.  149. 
spolio,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  deprive, 

rob,  despoil.     Cf.  149. 
triennium,    -I,    n.,    three    years,    a 

period  of  three  years. 
video,     -ere,     vidi,     visum,     see, 

observe. 


EEFERENCES   TO    GRAMMARS 


PART   III 

Note.  All  the  constructions  employed  in  the  lessons  are  ex- 
plained fully  in  the  Elements  of  Syntax  which  comprises  the  first 
portion  of  this  book.  The  following  references  are  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  grammars  of  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge  (G.),  Allen  and  Green- 
ough  (A.),  Bennett  (B.),  and  Harkness  (H.),  where  such  reference 
is  desired.  The  references  in  parentheses  are  to  the  older  edition  of 
Allen  and  Greenough. 

Lesson  I.     Pronouns;  Agreement 

Pronouns,  Personal:    G.  304;    A.  295  (194);    B.  242;    H.  500,  4. 
Demonstrative:    G.   305-308,   310-311;   A.   296-298   (195);   B. 
246-249;  H.  505-509. 

Reflexive:    G.  309,  520-521;  A.  300-301  (196,  a,  1,  2);  B.  244- 
245;   H.  502-504. 

Relative:   G.  610-613,  618;   A.  304-308  (198-201) ;   B.  250-251; 
H.  510,  1,  6. 

Indefinite:   G.  313-319;   A.  309-315  (202-203);  B.  252-253;   H. 
512-516. 

Possessive:    G.  312;  A.   302   (197);    B.  243;    H.  501. 
Adjective  Agreement :    G.  286,  1 ;    A.  286,  a,  287,  1-4  (186-189) ; 
B.  235,  A,  1,  3,  B,  1,  2,  a,  b;   H.  395,  1-3. 

Relative,  Agreement  of:  G.  614,  r.  1,  2,  5;  A.  305,  a,  306,  307, 
d,  308,  a,/ (198,  199,  200,  e,  201,  a,  e);  B.  250,  1-3,  251,  2-5;  H. 
396,  1,  398,  1,  2. 

Verb,  Agreement  of:  G.  285,  1-3,  287;  A.  316,  317,  a-d  (204, 
205,  a);   B.  255,  1-5;  H.  392,  1,  2,  4,  5, 
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Lesson  II.     Tenses  of  the  Indicative 

Present:    G.  230;    A.  466  (276,  a);    B.  259,  4;    H.  533,  1. 

Imperfect:  G.  231,  233,  234;  A.  470,  n.  471,  a-c  (277,  a-c);  B. 
260,   1-4;    H.  530,  534,   1-3,  535,  1. 

Future  and  Future  Perfect:  G.  242,  r.  1,  244,  2;  A.  472,  b,  478, 
N.  (278,  b,  281,  R.);   B.  261,  2,  264,  a;   H.  540,  2. 

Perfect:  G.  235,  236,  r.,  239;  A.  473-476  (279,  e);  B.  262;  H. 
537,  538,  4. 

Pluperfect:    G.  241;    A.  477  (280);    B.  263;    IT.  539. 

Lesson  III,     The  Accusative  Case 

Direct  Object:  G.  330,  r.;  A.  388,  a  (237,  6);  B.  175,  2,  b;  H. 
405,  1. 

With  Compound  Verbs:  G.  331,  r.  1,  2;  A.  388,  b,  395  (237,  d, 
239,  2,  b);  B.  175,  2,  a,  179,  1-3;    H.  406,  413. 

Cognate  Accusative:  G.  333,  1,  2;  A.  390,  c  (238,  a-b);  B.  176, 
2,  4;   H.  409,  1. 

Extent:  G.  334-336,  r.  1;  A.  425,  6,  423,  2  (257,  256,  2);  B. 
181;   H.  417,  1,  3. 

Limit  of  Motion;  G.  416,  1,  418,  1,  a,  337;  A.  426,  2,  427,  2  (258, 
2,  6);   B.  182,  1-2;   H.  418,  3,  419,  1,  n. 

Double  Accusative :  G.  339,  r.  1-3,  340,  r.  1 ;  A.  393,  a,  396. 
a-c  (239,  1,  2,  c-d);  B.  177,  1-3,  178,  1,  a-e,  2;  H.  410,  1,  2,  411, 
1-4. 

Exclamations:    G.  343,  1;   A.  397,  d  (240,  d);   B.  183;   H.  421,  1. 

Lesson    IV.     Questions:    Direct   and    Indirect;    Sequence    of 

Tenses 

Direct  Questions:  G.  454,  r.  1,  455,  456;  A.  331,  332,  a,  b  (210- 
211);    B.  162,  1,  2,  a-d;    H.  378,  1-2. 

Answers:    G.  471;    A.  336  (212);   B.  162,  5,  a-b;   H.  379,  1. 

Moods  in  Direct  Questions:  G.  463,  259,  265;  A.  157,  a,  444,  a 
(112,  a,  268);    B.  277,  271;    H.  557,  559,  4. 

Indirect  Questions:  G.  467;  A.  573,  574  (334,  a,/);  B.  300,  1,  3; 
H.  649,  II. 

Double  Questions:  G.  458,  459,  460,  a,  b;  A.  334,  335,  n.  a,  d 
(211);    B.  162,  4,  300,  4,  a;    H.  380,  1,  650,  1,  2. 

Sequence  of  Tenses:  G.  509,  510,  514,  515;  A.  482,  1,  2,  483, 
484,  a-c,  485,  a-b,  575,  a  (283-287);  B.  258,  267,  1-3,  268,  1, 
269,  1-3;  H.   198,  543,  544,  545,   T,   II. 
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Lesson  V.     Purpose  Clauses  and  Result  Clauses 

Purpose  Clauses:  G.  545,  1-3,  630;  A.  530,  531,  1,  2,  a  (317-318); 
B.  282,  1,  a,d,2;   H.  568,  6,  7. 

Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose:  G.  546,  1,  2,  532;  A.  563,  a-b 
(331,  a-e);    B.  294,  295,  1,  a,  2,  4,  5,  296,  1;   H.  564,  I-III. 

Result  Clauses:  G.  552,  1,  2,  r.  1;  A.  537,  1,  2,  538  (319,  1-3); 
B.  284,  1,  2;    H.  570,  2. 

Substantive  Clauses  of  Result:  G.  553,  1-4;  A.  567-569,  1-3, 
571,  b  (332,  a-c);   B.  297,  1-3;   H.  571,  1-4,  566. 

Lesson  VI.     The  Dative  Case 

Indirect  Object:  G.  345;  A.  361,  362,  364,  365  (224,  225,  a,  d,  e); 
B.  187,  I;   H.  424. 

With  Special  Verbs:  G.  346,  r.  1 ;  A.  367,  a,  372  (227,  a,  cj); 
B.  187,  II;   H.  426,  1-3. 

With  Compound  Verbs:  G.  347;  A.  370,  a,  b,  371  (228,  230); 
B.  187,  III,  1,  2;   H.  429,  1. 

Possessor:   G.  349,  r.  2-4;    A.  373,   b  (231,  a);    B.  190;    H.  430. 

Reference:    G.  352;    A.  376  (235);  B.  188,  1;    H.  425,  1,  2,  4. 

Agent:   G.  355,  r.,  A.  374,  a,  n.  1  (232);   B.   189,  1,  a;   H.  431,  1. 

Purpose:   G.  356;   A.  382,  1  (233,  a);   B.  191,  1,  2;   H.  433,  425,  3. 

With  Adjectives:  G.  359;  A.  384  (234,  a-e) ;  B.  192, 1,2;  H.  434, 2. 

Lesson   VII.     Verbs   of   Fearing;   Verbs  of  Preventing,  etc.; 
Verbs  of  Doubting;  Characteristic  Clauses 

Verbs  of  Fearing:  G.  550,  1,  2;  A.  564  (331/);  B.  296,  2,  a;  H. 
567,  1-4. 

Verbs  of  Preventing,  etc. :  G.  548,  549,  554;  A.  558,  b  (331,  e,  2, 
332,  g);   B.  295,  3,  a;   H.  568,  8,  .595,  2,  3. 

.    Verbs  of  Doubting:    G.  555,  2;    A.  558,  a  (332,  g,  r.  n.);  B.  298; 
H.  595,  1. 

Characteristic  Clauses:  G.  624,  631,  1,  2;  A.  535,  a,  b,  f  (320, 
a,  6,/);   B.  283,  1,  2,   282,  3;   H.  591,  1,  4,  5,  7. 

Lesson  VIII.     Gerund;  Gerundive;  Passive   Periphrastic  Con- 
jugation; Supine 

Gerund:  G.  424-426;  A.  501,  502,  N.  (295,  r.)  ;  B.  338,  1-5; 
H.  624,  210,  2. 

Gerundive:  G.  427;  A.  503,  a  (294,  296,  n.);  B.  339,  1-3;  H. 
623. 
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Uses  of  Gerund  and  Gerundive:  G.  428,  r.  1,  2,  429,  n.  1,  2,  430- 
433;  A.  504,  b,  c,  505,  a,  506,  507,  500,  4  (297,  298,  a,  c,  299-301); 
B.  338  entire,  339,  5,  337,  .8,  6,  2;  H.  622,  625,  626,  3,  627-630. 

Passive  Periphrastic:  G.  251,  1,  2,  355;  A.  194,  &,  372,  374,  a, 
N.  1,  500,  2  (129,  230,  232,  n.  294,  b);  B.  115,  337,  8,  a),  b),  1,  189, 
1,  a;   H.  237,  302,  6,  7,  431,  1,  621,  1,  2. 

Supines:  G.  434-436;  A.  509-510  (302-303);  B.  340,  1,  a,  2,  b; 
H.  633,  635. 

Lesson    IX.     The  Genitive  with  Nouns  and  Adjectives 

Possession:  G.  362,  r.  1,  2;  A.  343,  n.  1,  a  (214,  2,  a-b);  B. 
198,  199;   H.  440,  1,  n.  2. 

Description:  G.  365,  r.  2;  A.  345,  n.  a,  b,  (215,  n.  a);  B.  203, 
1,  2;    H.    440,  3. 

Partitive:  G.  367-369,  r.  1,  370,  372,  r.  2;  A.  346,  a,  1-4,  c, 
d,  e  (216,  a,  1-4,  a,  d,  e);  B.  201,  1,  a,  6,  2,  a,  6,  3;  H.  440,  5,  n. 
441,  442,  2,  4,  5,  443,  444,  1. 

Objective  Genitive  with  Nouns:  G.  363,  1,  2;  A.  348,  c  (218,  c); 
B.  200,  1;    H.  440,  2,  n.  1. 

With  Adjectives:  G.  374,  375;  A.  349,  a- c  (218,  a-b);  B.  204,  1; 
H.  450,  451,  1-3,  453,  1. 

Predicate  Genitive:  G.  366,  r.  2;  A.  343,  b  (214,  1,  c-d);  B. 
198,  3,  203,  5;   H.  447,  439,  3,  4. 

With  causa:  G.  373,  r.  1,  2;  A.  359,  b  (223,  e);  B.  198,  1;  H.  475,  2. 

Lesson  X.     Genitive  with  Verbs 

Verbs  of  Memory,  etc.:  G.  376,  r.  1,  2;  A.  350,  a,  b,  d,  351,  n. 
(219,  a,  b,  c,  N.);   B.  206,  1,  2,  a,  207,  a,  b;    H.  454,  1,  2,  455. 

Verbs  of  Emotion:  G.  377,  r.  3;  A.  354,  a-c  (221,  a-d);  B.  209, 
1,  a,  2;    H.  457,  2,  3. 

Verbs  of  Accusing,  etc.:  G.  378,  r.  3;  A.  352,  353,  1  (220,  a-d);  B. 
208,  1,  2,  a,  b;   H.  456,  1,  3. 

Interest  and  refert:  G.  381,  n.  1,  382,  1,  2;  A.  355,  a  (222,  a); 
B.  210,  211;    H.  449,  1,  3. 

Verbs  of  Rating,  etc.:  G.  379,  380,  1,  r.  2;  A.  417,  c  (252,  a,  d); 
B.  203,  3,  4;    H.  448,  1,  2,  4,  5. 

Lesson  XL     Conditions 

General  Statement:  G.  589,  594;  A.  512,  514,  A-C  (304,  305,  a-c); 
B.  301;   H.  572,  573. 

Logical  Conditions:  G.  595;  A.  515,  a,  516,  1,  a,  c,  d  (306,  a,  307, 
1,  a,  c,  d);   B.  302,  1,  4;   H.  574,  2. 
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Ideal  Conditions:  G.  596,  1;  A.  516,  2,  b,  c  (307,  2,  6,  c);  B.  303; 
H.   576,    1. 

Unreal  Conditions:  G.  597,  r.  3;  A.  .  517,  c,  d  (308,  c,  d);  B. 
304,  1-3,  a,  h;  H.  579,  1,  583. 

Protasis  Implied :  G.  600,  1;  A.  521,  a,  6  (310,  a,  6);  B.  305,  1; 
H.  575,  9. 

Lesson    XII.     Wishes;    Potential    Subjunctive;    Conditional 
Clauses  of  Comparison 

Wishes:  G.  260,  261,  r.;  A.  441,  442,  h  (267,  6,  c) ;  B.  279,  1,  2; 
H.  558,  1,  2,  4. 

Potential  Subjunctive:  G.  257,  258,  600,  2;  A.  446,  447,  1,  2,  3, 
N.  (311,  a);    B.  280,  1,  a,  2-4;    H.  552,  553,  1,  2,  554-556. 

Conditional  Clauses  of  Comparison:  G.  602;  A.  524  (312);  B.  307, 
1,2;   H.  584,  1,2. 

Lesson  XIII.     Commands;  Entreaties;  Prohibitions 

Commands:  G.  267,  r.,  268,  1-2;  A.  448,  449,  a  (269);  B.  281,  1; 
H.  522,  560,  2. 

Entreaties:  G.  263,  1,  3;  A.  439  (266);  B.  274,  275,  1;  H.  559,  1-2. 

Prohibitions:  G.  270,  r.  2;  A.  450  (269,  a,  2);  B.  276,  a,  c;  H. 
561,  1,  2. 

Lesson  XIV.     The  Infinitive 

Infinitive  as  Subject:  G.  422,  424,  535;  A.  452,  1-3,  454  (270, 
1-3,  a-6);    B.  327,  1,  2,  330;    H.  615,  616,  1,  2. 

Infinitive  as  Object  and  Complementary  Infinitive:  G.  423,  1,  2, 
532,  533;  A.  456,  458,  563,  a-d  (271,  6,  c,  331,  a-d);  B.  328,  1,  2, 
331,  II-V;    H.  607,  1,  2,  614,  565,  2,  3,  5. 

Lesson  XV.     The  Infinitive  {Concluded) :  Indirect  Discourse 

Infinitive  in  Indirect  Discourse:  G.  527,  r.  4,  5;  A.  459,  579, 
580,  b,  c,  581  (272,  336,  1,  2,  a);  B.  331,  314,  1,  2;  H.  613,  1-3, 
642,  1. 

Tenses  of  the  Infinitive:  G.  529-531,  n.  4;  A.  486,  n,  584,  a  (288, 
a,  336,  A);  B.  270.  1,  a-c,  2;    H.  617,  618,  2,  619,  1. 

Impersonal  Construction:  G.  528,  1,  2;  A.  582,  a  (336,  1,  a,  2); 
B.  332,  a)-d),  n;    H.  611,  1,  2,  n.  1,  2. 

Indirect  Discourse:  G.  648,  650,  653-655,  r.  1 ;  A.  580,  588,  a 
(336);   B.  313,  314,  1,  3,  318;   H.  641,  643,  3,  644,  2. 
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Lesson  XVI.     The  Ablative  Case 
Means  or  Instrument:    G.  401;    A.  409  (248,  c) ;    B.  218,    H.  476. 
Agent:   G.  401;    A.  405  (246);    B.  216;    H.  468. 
Manner:  G.  399,  n.  1;   A.  412,  a,  b  (248);  B.  220,  1;  H.  473,  3,  n. 
Accompaniment:    G.  392;    A.  413  (248,  a-b);  B.  222;  H.  473,  I. 
Cause:    G.  408;    A.  404  (245) ;    B.  219;    H.  475. 
Description  (Quality):   G.  400;  A.  415,  345,  N.  a,  b  (251,  215,  n.); 
B.  224,  1,  3;    H.  473,  2,  n.  1,  2. 

Specification  (Respect):  G.  397;  A.  418  (253);  B.  226;  H.  480. 

Lesson  XVII.     Ablative  Case  (Continued) 

Time:    G.  393;    A.  423,  1  (256);    B.  230-231;   H.  486,  487. 

Place  Where:   G.  385;   A.  426,  3  (254);   B.  228;   H.  483. 

Place  Whence:  G.  390,  1;  A.  426,  1  (258,  1);  B.  229;  H.  491,  I,  2. 

Separation:  G.  390,  2,  3,  405;  A.  400-402,  a,  356,  n.  (243,  a,  b, 
d,f);   B.  214,  1,  a)-d),  2;    H.  462,  1,  463,  465,  1. 

Origin  and  Material:  G.  395-396;  A.  403,  1,  2,  a  (244,  a-d);  B. 
215;  H.  467. 

Comparison:  G.  398;  A.  406,  407,  a-c  (247,  a-c);  B.  217,  1-3; 
H.  471,  1,  3,  4. 

Degree  of  Difference:    G.  403;    A.  414  (250);    B.  223;    H.  479.. 

Price:    G.  404;    A.  416  (252);    B.  225;    H.  478,  1. 

Utor,  etc.:  G.  407,  n.  2  (d) ;  A.  410,  a  (249,  a);  B.  218,  1;  H. 
477,  I. 

Opus  and  Usus:  G.  406,  n.  2;  A.  411,  a  (243,  e);  B.  218,  2;  H. 
477,  III,  N.  * 

Lesson  XVIII.  Conditions  in  Indirect  Discourse;  Dependent 
Unreal  Conditions 

Conditions  in  Indirect  Discourse:  G.  650,  r.,  653,  654,  597,  r.  4; 
A.  589,  1,  2,  a,  b,  1-4,  485,  h  (337,  287,/);  B.  314,  1,  319,  A,  B,  a, 
320,  A,  B,  321  entire;   H.  646,  1,  647,  2,  3. 

Dependent  Unreal  Conditions:  G.  597,  r.  5;  A.  517,  d,  examples 
3-4  (308,  d,  examples  3-4);    B.  322  entire;    H.  648  entire. 

Lesson  XIX.      Temporal  Clauses:   Cuiii-Temporal;    Postquam, 

ETC. 

Clauses  with  cum: 

a.  Indicative:  G.  580,  583;  A.  .545,  547  (325);  B.  288,  1,  A,  289; 
H.  600,  I,  601. 

b.  Subjunctive:  G.  585;  A.  546,  n.  1  (325);  B.  288,  1,  B;  H. 
600,  U. 
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c.  Exceptions  to  6:  G.  581,  584;  A.  548,  546,  a,  545,  a  (325,  a-c); 
B.  288,  B,  a,  2,  3;   H.  600,  I,  1,  601,  2,  4. 

Postquam,  etc.:  G.  561,  563,  2;  A.  543  (324);  B.  287,  1,  3;  H. 
602,  1. 

Lesson  XX.  Temporal  Clauses  {Continued):  Dudi-Clauses, 
Priusquam,    etc.  :     Proviso 

Dum,  while  —  Incomplete  Coextension:  G.  570;  A.  556  (328,  a); 
B.  293,  I;    H.  604,  603,  I. 

Dum,  while  —  Complete  Coextension :  G.  569 ;  A.  555  examples 
(328);   B.  293,  II;    H.  603,  I. 

Dum,  until:  G.  571,  572;  A.  553,  554  (328);  B.  293,  III,  1,  2; 
H.  603,  II,  1,  2. 

Proviso:    G.  573;    A.  528  (314);    B.  310,  1,  II;   H.  587. 

Priusquam,  etc.:  G.  574,  577;  A.  551,  a,  b  (327,  a);  B.  291,  292, 
1,  a)-c);    H.  605,  I. 

Lesson  XXI.     Participles;    Ablative  Absolute 

Tenses  of  Participles:  G.  282,  283;  A.  489-493  (290,  a-d);  B. 
336,  1-5;   H.  640,  1. 

Participles  as  Nouns  or  Adjectives:  G.  437,  438;  A.  488,  494,  a 
(291,  a-b,  293);    B.  337,  1;   H.  636,  640,  1,  494,  495. 

Ablative  Absolute:  G.  409,  410,  r.  1,  3;  A.  419,  a,  493,  1,  2  (255, 
a-c);   B.  227,  1,  2,  4;    H.  489,  1,  3,  640,  4. 

Participles  for  Clauses:  G.  664-668;  A.  490,  1,  2,  496,  n.  1,  2,  420, 
1-5,  497  (292,  a,  255,  d);  B.  337,  2,  a-f;  H.  637,  638,  1,  2,  639. 

Lesson  XXII.     Expressions  of  Place 

1.  Place  Where: 

a.    General  Rule:    G.  385;    A.  426,  3  (258,  c,  1);    B.  228;    H.  483. 

6.  Special  Uses:  G.  385,  3,  n.  1,  386,  r.  2,  411,  r.  1-4;  A.  427, 
3,  428,  6,  d  (258,  c,  2,  d-f) ;  B.  228,  1,  a)-c) ;  H.  483,  2,  484,  1,  2,  n. 
1,  2,  485,  2. 

2.  Place  Whence: 

a.  General  Rule:  G.  390,  1;  A.  426,  1  (258,  1);  B.  229;  H.  491,  I,  2. 

b.  Special  Uses:  G.  390,  2,  line  3,  391,  r.  1,  line  5;  A.  427,  1, 
428,  a-d  (258,  a,  n.  1);    B.  229,  1,  a),  6),  2;    H.  491,  II,  2,  462,  3,  4. 

3.  Place   Whither: 

a.  General  Rule:  G.  345,  r.  2,  416,  1,  418,  1;  A.  426,  2  (258, 
2);   B.  182,  2;   H.  418. 

6.  Special  Uses:  G.  337,  r.  2,  4;  A.  427,  2,  428,  c,  k  (258,  2,  b, 
N.  1-3);   B.  182,  1,  o),  b);   H.  418,  4,  419,  1,  n.  2. 
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Lesson  XXIII.     Causal  and  Concessive  Clauses 

Causal  Clauses.  G.  586,  633,  541,  542,  540;  A.  540,  a-d  (321, 1-2); 
B.  286,  1-2,  283,  3,  a);    H.  588,  598,  592. 

Concessive  Clauses:  G.  603-609,  587,  634;  A.  527  entire,  549, 
535,  e  (313,  a-f,  h);  B.  308,  309  entire,  283,  3,  b;  H.  585,  586,  I,  II, 
1-3,  598. 

Lesson  XXIV.     Expressions  and  Constructions   of  Time 

Time  When  and  Within  Which:  G.  393,  r.  1,  2,  5;  A.  423,  424, 
a  (256,  259,  a);   B.  230,  1,  2,  231;    H.  486,  1,  487,  1,  2. 

Duration  of  Time:  G.  336,  R.  1,  2,  4;  A.  423,  2,  424,  a  (256); 
B.  181,  1,  2;  H.  417,  1. 

''Before"  and  "After":  G.  403,  n.  4.  a-c;  A.  424,/  (259,  d);  B. 
357,  I;   H.  488,  1,  2. 

Dates:  G.  pp.  491-492;  A.  630-631,  424,  g  (376,  259,  e);  B, 
371-372:   H.  754-755. 
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(The  numbers  refer  to  sections.) 


abandon,  leave  behind,  relinquo, 

-ere,    -liqul,    -lictum;     desero, 

-ere,  -serui,  -sertum;    give  up, 

throw  away,  abicio,  -ere,  -ieci, 

-iectum. 
abide,  maneo,  -ere,  mansi,  man- 

surus;    abide  by  something,  in 

aliqua  re  maneo. 
ability,  mental   ability,  ingenium, 

-i,      n.;       ability,       excellence, 

virtus,  -tutis,  /. 
able    (be),   possum,   posse,   potui, 

— .     With  infin. 
about,  concerning,  de,  prep,  with 

abl.      case.       around,     circum, 

prep,  with  ace.  case ;  apud,  prep. 

with  ace.  case;  nearly,  circiter, 

adv.,  used  with  numerals. 
above,  supra,  adv.  and  prep,  with 

ace.  case. 
abroad,  foris,  adv. 
absence    (in    one's),    absens,    ab- 

sentis,  adj.;  in  my  absence,  me 

absente. 
absent,  absens,  absentis. 
absent    (be),   absum,    -esse,    afui, 

afuturus;    .   .   .   ab  aliqua    re, 

from  something, 
abuse,    abator,    -uti,    -usus   sum. 

Cf,  165. 


accomplish,    conficio,    -ere,    -feci, 

-fectum;    gero,  -ere,  gessi,  ges- 

turn;   adsequor,  -sequi,  -secutus 

sum. 
accord    (of   my   own,    etc.),   mea 

sponte.     Cf.  38. 
accordance   with    (in),    de    or  ex 

with   the   abl.,  or  the  abl.  alone. 

Cf.    138-139. 
according    to,     expressed    by    the 

abl.,  with  or  without  de  or  ex. 

Cf.  138-139. 
accordingly,    itaque;    igitur.     Cf. 

412;    qua  re. 
account    of    (on),    propter,    prep. 

with  ace.   case;    ob,   prep,  with 

ace.  case.    Cf.    135-136;   on  my 

account,    meo    nomine;      mea 

sponte. 
accuse,  accuso,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 

Cf.  121. 
accustomed  (be),  soleo,  -ere,  soli- 

tus    sum;     consuevi.     Cf.    209. 

Also  sometimes  expressed  by  the 

imperfect   tense.     Cf.    203. 
accustomed   (become),   consuesco, 

-ere,  -suevi,  -suetum.     Cf.  209. 
achievements,   res  gestae,   rerum 

gestarum,  /.  pi. 
Achilles,  Achilles,  -is,  m. 
across,     trans,     prep,     with    ace. 

case. 
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across  (lead),  traduco,  -ere,  -duxi, 
-ductum.     Cf.  62-63. 

act  (noun),  factum,  -I,  n. ;  gestum, 
-1,  n. 

act  (verb),  me  gero.  Reflexive 
verb. 

actuate,  moveo,  -ere,  movi, 
motum. 

add,  addo,  -ere,  addidi,  additum. 

added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  .  .  .  , 
accedit  (-ere,  accessit)  ut  .  .  . 
Cf.  264. 

address,  speak  to,  adloquor,  -loqui 
-locutus  sum;  appello,  -are, 
-avi,  -atum;  address  (soldiers, 
etc.).  cohortor,  -ari,  -atus  sum. 

Adiatumius,  Adiatunnus,  -I,  m. 

admire,  mlror,  -ari,  -atus  sum; 
admlror,    -ari,    -atus   sum. 

adopt,  capio,  -ere,  cepi,  captum; 
ineo,  -ire,  -il,  -itum;  con- 
stituo,  -ere,  -stitui,  -stitutum; 
adopt  a  plan,  consilium  capio; 
consilium  ineo. 

Aduatuci,  AduatucI,  -orum,  m.  pL, 
a  tribe  of  the  Belgians. 

advance,  progredior,  -gredl,  -gres- 
sus  sum;  procedo,  -ere,  -cessi, 
-cessum;  advance  to  the  attack, 
signa  infero,  -ferre,  intull,  illa- 
tum. 

advantage,  usus,  -us,  m. 

advantage  (be  of),  interest,  -esse, 
-fuit,  -futurus;  refert,  -ferre, 
-tulit.     Cf.   124-125. 

advantageous,  dat.  of  usus  accord- 
ing to  90.     Cf.  also  483,  2. 

advice,  sententia,  -ae,  /.;  con- 
silium, -1,  n. 

advice  (ask),  consulo,  -ere,  -ul, 
-sultum,  with  ace.  case,     Cf.  80. 


advise,  moneo,  -ere,  monul,  moni- 

tum.   Cf.  262,    117. 
Aeduan,    Aeduus,    -a,    -um;     Ae- 

duus,  -i,  m.,  an  Aeduan. 
affair,  res,  rel,  /. 
afraid   (be),  timeo,  -ere,  -ui,  — ; 

vereor, -eri,  veritus  8um;  metuo, 

-ere,  metui,  — .     Cf.  266-268. 
Africa,  Africa,  -ae,  /. 
after,    post,    adv.  and    prep,    with 

ace.  case;  postquam,  conj.     Cf. 

283-284.   cum  (cf.  284),  postea, 

adv. 
afterward,  postea,  adv. 
again,    a    second    time,    iterum; 

(back)   again,  rursus. 
against,    contra,    prep,    with   ace. 

case;    in,   prep,    with  ace.  case. 
ago,  ante;  abhinc.     Cf.   173-174. 

two    days   ago,  nudius    tertius. 

(Indeclinable.) 
agree,      consentio,      -ire,     -sensi, 

-sensum;    .  .  .  with   some  one, 

.  .  .  cum  aliquo. 
ahead     (send),     praemitto,     -ere, 

-misi,  -missum. 
aid  (noun),  auxilium,  -i,  n.;  opera, 

-ae,  /.,•     subsidium,    -i,    n. 
aid  (verb),  iuvo,  -are,  iQvi,  (iutum); 

adiuvo,    -are,    -iuvi,     (-iutum); 

adsum,     -esse,     -fui,     -futurus. 

Cf.  80-81. 
Alabama,  Alabama,  -ae,  /. 
alarm,     commoveo,    -ere,    -movi, 

-motum;  permoveo,  -ere,  -movi, 

-motum. 
Alexander,  Alexander,  -dri,  m. 
alike,  similis,  -e.     Cf.  92,  96. 
all,    every,    omnis,    -e;     all,    the 

whole,   totus,  -a,   -um;   univer- 

SUS;  -a,  -um;  cunctus,  -a,  -um, 
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all   (of),  communis,  -e. 

all    (not  at),   nihil,   adv.     Cf.   74. 

Allobroges,    Allobroges,    -um,    m. 

pi.,  a  tribe  of  the    Gauls. 
allow,   patior,    pati,    passus   sum; 

sino,  -ere,  sivl,  situm.     Cf.  329. 

permitto,  -ere,  -misi,  -missum. 

Cf.  262. 
allowed  (it  is),  licet,  licere,  licuit. 

Cf.  325,  3. 
ally,  socius,  -i,  m. 
almost,   paene;   fere.      Cf.   411. 
alone,   solus,  -a,  -um;    unus,  -a, 

-um. 
along  with,  una  cum,  with  abl. 
Alps,  Alpes,  -ium,  /.  pi. 
already,  iam,  adv. 
also,    etiam;     quoque;     not   only 

.  .  .  but  also,  non  mode  (solum) 

.  .  .  sed   (verum)  etiam. 
although,  cum;  quamquam;  tam- 

etsl,     etsi,    etiamsi;     quamvis; 

licet.     Cf.    314-322. 
altogether,  omnlno,  adv. 
always,  semper,  adv. 
ambassador,  legatus,  -i,  m. 
Ambiorix,   Ambiorix,  -Igis,  m.,  a 

prince  of  the  Eburones. 
among,  apud,  prep,  with  a^c.  case; 

in,  prep,  with  ace.  or  abl.    Cf .  in. 
amount,  great  number,  multitude, 

-dinis,  /. 
ample,  amplus,  -a,  -um. 
ancestors,  maiores,  -um,  m.  pi. 
ancestral,  patrius,  -a,  -um. 
anchor,  an  cor  a,  -ae,  /.;  at  anchor, 

in  ancora  or  in  ancoris. 
ancient,  vetus,  veteris;   antlquus, 

-a,  -um. 
and,  et;    — que;    atque,  ac.     Cf. 

394. 


and  so,  itaque,  igitur.     Cf.  412,  1. 

anger,  ira,  -ae,  /. 

announce,     nuntio,      -are,     -avi, 

-atum. 
another,  alius,  -a,  -ud.     Cf.  56. 
answer  (noun),  responsum,  -i,  n.; 

make  answer,  respondeo,  -ere, 

-spondl,  -sponsum. 
answer     {verb),    respondeo,    -ere, 

-spondi,  -sponsum. 
Antioch,  Antic  chia,  -ae,  /. 
Antonius,  Antonius,  -i,  m. 
any,  ullus,  -a,  -um;    aliqui,  -qua, 

-quod;     qui,    qua,    quod;     any 

,  .  .  however  great,  quantusvis, 

quanta-,     quantum-.      Cf.   46- 

56. 
any    one,    anything,    aliquis,    ali- 

quid;    quis,  quid;    any  one  at 

all,  anything  at  all,  quisquam, 

quicquam.     Cf.  47-49. 
appease,  placo,  -are,  -avi,    atum. 
appoint,  deligo,  -ere,  -legi,  -lectum; 

creo,    -are,   -avi,   -atum;     con- 

stituQ,  -ere,  -stitui,    -stitutum; 

choose  as    legatus,   lego,   -are, 

-avi,  -atum.     Cf.  67-69. 
approach   (noun),  adventus,    -us, 

m.;  aditus,  -us,  w. 
approach      (verb),      appropinquo, 

-are,  -avi,  -atum;  adeo,  -ire,  -ii, 

-itum. 
approve,  probo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
Aquitania,  Aquitania,  -ae,  /. 
Aquitanians,  Aquitani,  -orum,  m. 

pi. 
Archias,  Archias,  -ae,  m. 
Archelaus,  Archelaus,  -I,  m. 
argument,  oratio,  -onis,  /. 
Ariobarzanes,    Ariobarzanes,    -is, 
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Ariovistus,  Ariovistus,  -i,  m. 
arise,     orior,     -iri,     ortus     sum ; 

coorior,  -Iri,   -ortus  sum. 
arm,  armo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum;  armed 

men,    armati,    -orum,    m.    pi.; 

light  armed,  expeditus,  -a,  -um. 
Armenia,  Armenia,  -ae,  /. 
arms,  arma,  -orum,  n.  pi. 
army,     exercitus,     -us,    m.;      the 

general     term;     army     on     the 

march,     agmen,     agminis,     n.; 

army  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle, 

acies,  -ei,  /. 
around,    circum,    prep,    with   ace. 

case;   apud,  prep,  with  ace.  case. 
arouse,    commoveo,    -ere,    -movi, 

-motum;      excito,     -are,     -avi, 

-atum;  incito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
arrange,   euro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 

Cf.  382. 
arrest,  comprehendo,  -ere,  -hendi, 

-hensum. 
arrival,  adventus,  -us,  m. 
arrive,  pervenio,  -ire,  -veni,  -ven- 

tum;       advenio,      -ire,      -veni, 

-ventum;    ...  at,  ...  in   or  ad 

with  ace.  case. 
art,  ars,  artis,  /. 
Arverni,    Arverni,  -orum,  m.    pi., 

a  tribe  of  the  Gauls. 
as,  ut,   conj.  with  the  indicative; 

quem  ad  modum. 
as  .  .  .  as,    tam  .  .  .  quam. 
as  follows,  ita. 
as    great,    tantus,    -a,    -um;     as 

great   as,    tantus  .  .  .  quantus. 
as  (the  same),  idem  qui.     Cf.  43. 
as  if,  tamquam  si;    velutsi;    acsi; 

quasi.     Cf.  313. 
as  long  as,  dum.     Cf.  285. 
as  much  as,  tantus  .  .  .  quantus. 


as  ...  as    possible,    quam    with 

the   superlative. 
as  soon  as,  simulatque,  simulac; 

cum  primum;   ut  primum.     Cf. 

283. 
as  soon  as  possible,  quam  primum. 
ascend,     ascendo,    -ere,    ascendi, 

ascensum. 
ascent,  ascensus,  -us,  m. 
Asia,  Asia,  -ae,  /.;    of  or  in  Asia, 

adj.,  Asiaticus,  -a,  -um. 
Asiatic,  Asiaticus,  -a,  -um. 
ask,  quaero,  -ere,  quaesivi,  quae- 

situm;    rogo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum; 

peto,  -ere,  -Ivi,  -itum;    postulo, 

-are,  -avi,  -atum;    posco,  -ere, 

poposci,  — .  Cf.  70-72. 
ask    advice,     consulo,    -ere,    -ui, 

consultum. 
ask  for,  rogo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum; 

postulo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum;  fla- 

gito,     -are,     -avi,     -atum.     Cf. 

70-72. 
assassinate,     occldo,     -ere,     -cidi, 

-cisum;     interficio,    -ere,    -feci, 

-fectum. 
assemble,     come     together,     con- 

venio,     -ire,     -veni,     -ventum; 

assemble,  bring  together,   com- 
pare,   -are,    -avi,    -atum;     con- 

duco,    -ere,    -duxi,    -ductum. 
assert,  praedico,  -are,  -avi,  -atum; 

dico,   -ere,   dixi,   dictum;    con- 

firmo,   -are,   -avi,   -atum. 
assign,     commendo,     -are,     -avi, 

-atum;    attribuo,  -ere,   -tribui, 

-tributum. 
assist,  iuvo,   -are,    iuvi,    (iutum); 

adiuvo,    -are,    -iuvi,     (-iutum); 

adsum,     -esse,    -fui,     -futurus; 

sublevo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
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associate,  socius,   -i,   m.;    comes, 

comitis,   m. 
assure,  confirmo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
at.     Cf.  167,  194  a. 
at  all  (not  at),  nihil, 
at  daybreak,  prima  luce, 
at  first,   primum. 
at  hand   (be),  adsum,  -esse,  -fui, 

-futurus. 
Athens,  Athenae,  -arum,  /.  pi. 
Atlanta,  Atlanta,  -ae,  /. 
at  last,  tandem;  demum. 
at  length,  tandem;  demum. 
at  once,  statim. 

Atrebates,  Atrebates,  -um,  m.  pi. 
at  stake  (be),  passive  of  ago,  -ere, 

egi,  actum, 
attack  (noun),  impetus,   -us,  m.; 

oppugnatio,    -onis,    /.;      make 

an    attack    on    some    one,    in 

aliquem  impetum  facio. 
attack  (verb),  of  towns,  etc.,  op- 

pugno,    -are,    -avi,   -atum;     of 

persons,  peto,  -ere,  -ivi,  -itum; 

adgredior,  -gredi,  -gressus  sum; 

&,dorior,    -iri,    -ortus    sum;    la- 

cesso,  -ere,  -ivi,  -itum;  impetum 

in  aliquem  facio. 
attempt  (noun),  conatus,  -us,  m.; 

make  an  attempt,   conor,   -ari, 

-atus  sum;    tempto,  -are,  -avi, 

-atum. 
attempt  (verb),   conor,  -ari,  -atus 

sum;   tempto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
at  the  foot  of,  sub,  prep,  with  abl. 

case. 
at    the    same    time,    simul;     uno 

tempore. 
at  the  time  when,  tum  cum.     Cf. 

280. 
Attius.  Attius.  -i,  m. 


attribute,  tribuo,  -ere,  tribui,  tri- 
butum;  do,  dare,  dedi,  datum. 

audacity,  audacia,  -ae,  /. 

Aulus,  Aulus,  -i,  m. 

authority,  auctoritas,  -tatis,  /. 

avenge,  ulciscor,  ulcisci,  ultus 
sum. 

avert,  depello,  -ere,  -puli,  -pulsum; 
averts,  -ere,  averti,  aversum. 

avoid,  vito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 

await,  exspecto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 

aware,  conscius,  -a,  -um;  aware 
of  something,  alicuius  rei  con- 
scius. 

away  (be),  absum,  -esse,  afui, 
afuturus;  .  .  .  from  anything, 
.  .  .  ab  aliqua  re. 

Axona,  Axona,  -ae,  /.,  a  river  of 
Gaul. 

B 

back,  tergum,  -i,  n. 

back  (get),  regain,  recupero,  -are, 
-avi,  -atum. 

baggage,  impedimenta,  -orum,  n. 
pi. 

band,  manus,  -us,  /. 

bank,  ripa,  -ae,  /. 

barbarian,  bar  bar  us,  -i,  m. 

barbarous,  barbarus,  -a,  -um. 

barely,  vix,  adv. ;  parvo  discrimine. 

battle,  proelium,  -i,  n.;  pugna, 
-ae,  /.;  begin  battle,  join  battle, 
engage  in  battle,  proelium  com- 
mitto,  -ere,  -misi,  -missum. 

battle  (field  of),  acies,  -ei,  /. 

battle  (line  of),  acies,  -ei,  /. 

B.C.,  ante  Christum  natum.  Cf. 
183-184. 

be,  sum,  esse,  fui,  futurus. 

be  able,  possum,  posse,  potui,  — . 
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be    absent,    absum,    -esse,    aful, 

afuturus. 
be  accustomed,  soleo,  -ere,  solitus 

sum;     consuevi.     Cf.    209-210. 
be    afraid,    timeo,    -ere,    -ul,    — ; 

vereor,  -erl,  -itus  sum;    metuo, 

-ere,   metui,  — .     Cf.   266-268. 
be   at   hand,    adsum,    -esse,    -ful, 

-futurus. 
be  at  the  head  of,  praesum,  -esse, 

-ful,  -futurus.     With  dat.  case. 
be     away,     absum,     -esse,     -ful, 

afuturus. 
be    distant,    absum,    -esse,    aful, 

afuturus. 
be  don^,  flo,  fieri,  f actus  sum. 
be  eager,  cupio,  -ere,  -ivi,  -Itum. 
be  ignorant  of,  ignoro,  -are,  -avi, 

-atum;     ncscio,    -Ire,   -ivi    (-il), 

-itum. 
be  in  command  of,  be  in  charge  of, 

praesum,    -esse,    -fui,    -futurus. 

With  dat.   case. 
be    informed,     certior    flo,    fieri, 

f actus  sum. 
be    lacking,    desum,    -esse,    -fui, 

-futurus, 
be     left,     supersum,     -esse,     -fui, 

-futurus. 
be  made,  fio,  fieri,  f actus  sum. 
be     near,     adsum,     -esse,     -fui, 

-futurus. 
be    of    advantage,  prosum,  prod- 

esse,  profui,    profuturus. 
be    present,    adsum,    -esse,    -fui, 

-futurus. 
be  silent,  taceo,  -ere,  -ul,  -itum. 
be    to    the    interest    of,    interest, 

-esse,  -fuit;    refert,  -ferre,  -tulit. 

Cf.  124-125. 
be  willing,  nolo,  nolle,  nolui,  — . 


be  willing,  volo,  velle,  volui,  — . 

be  without,  careo,  -ere,  carui, 
cariturus.     Cf.  153. 

beat,  vinco,  -ere,  vici,  victum. 

beautiful,  pulcher,  pulchra,  pul- 
chrum. 

because,  quod;  cum;  quoniam; 
quia.     Cf.   291-297. 

because  of,  propter,  prep,  with 
ace.  case;  ob,  prep,  with  ace. 
case;     ahl.    case.     Cf.    135-136. 

become,  fio,  fieri,  factus  sum. 

become  accustomed,  consuesco, 
-ere,  consuevi,  consuetum.  Cf. 
209. 

become  master  of  the  situation, 
rerum  potior,  iri,  -itus  sum. 
Cf.  166. 

befall,  accido,  -ere,  -cidi,  — . 

before,  priusquam,  conj.;  ante- 
quam,  conj.  Cf.  289.  ante, 
adv.  and  prep,  with  ace.  case. 
antea,  adv.;  ad  populum 
loquor,  speak  before  the  people, 

before  (on  the  day),  pridie.  Cf, 
179,  2,  181. 

before  this,  antea,  adv. 

beg,  oro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum;  rogo, 
-are,  -avT,  -atum;  peto,  -ere, 
-ivi,  -itum;  imploro,  -are,  -avi, 
-atum.     Cf.  70-72,  262. 

begin,  incipio,  -ere,  -cepi,  -ceptum ; 
coepi,     coeptum.  Coepi     is 

found  only  in  the  perfect  sys- 
tem. When  a  complementary 
infinitive  dependent  on  coepi 
is  passive,  the  passive  forms  of 
coepi  should   be   used. 

begin  battle,  proelium  committo, 
-ere,    -misi,    -missum. 

beginning,  initium,  -i,  n. 
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behalf  of    (in  or  on),   pro,   prep. 

with   abl.    case. 
behind,     post,     prep,     with    ace. 

case. 
behold,  aspicio,  -ere,  aspexi,  as- 

pectum. 
Belgian,  Belga,  -ae,  m. 
Belgium,  Belgium,  -i,  n. 
believe,  credo,  -ere,  credidi,  credi- 

tum.     Cf.    79-80. 
Bellovaci,  Bellovaci,  -orum,  m.  pi. 
besides   (this),  praeterea,  adv. 
besiege,  oppugno,  -are,  -avi,  -atum ; 

obsideo,  -ere,  -sedl,  -sessum. 
bestow,  mando,  -are,  -avI,  -atum; 

do,  dare,  dedl,  datum. 
bestowal.    Cf .  368. 
betake    one's    self,    me    confero, 

-ferre,  -tull,  -latum, 
betake  one's  self  to  flight,  me  in 

fugam  do. 
better     (it    is),    praestat,    -stare, 

-stitit. 
between,    inter,    prep,    with    ace. 

case. 
Bibrax,    Bibrax,    Bibractis,  /.,    a 

town  of  the  Remi. 
bidding,  imperatum,  -i,  n. 
birth,  natus,  -us,  m.;    before  the 

birth  of  Christ,  ante  Christum 

natum.     Cf.  183-184. 
bitter,  acerbus,  -a,  -um. 
blame,  culpa,  -ae,  /. 
block,     intercludo,     -ere,     -clusi, 

-clusum. 
boat,  navis,  -is,  /. 
body,  corpus,  corporis,  m. 
Boii,  Boil,  -orum,  m.  pi. 
bold,  audax,  audacis;  fortis,  -e. 
boldly,  audacter,  adv.* 
boldness,  audacia,  -ae,  /. 


book,  liber,  libri,  m. 

booty,  praeda,  -ae,  /. 

born    (be),    nascor,    nasci,    natus 

sum. 
Bosporus,      Bosporus,      -i,      m.; 

people   of   the   Bosporus,    Bos- 

porani,  -orum,  m.  pi. 
both,    uterque,    utraque,    utrum- 

que.     Cf.   55. 
both  .  .  .  and,  et  .  .  .  et;    cum 

.  .  .  tum.     Cf.  399,  280. 
bound,  contineo,  -ere,  -ui,  -tentum. 
boundary,  finis,  -is,  m. 
boy,  puer,  puerl,  m. 
boyhood,  pueritia,  -ae,  /. 
brave,  fortis,  -e. 
bravely,  fortiter.- 
bravery,  virtus,  -tutis,  /. 
break  camp,   castra  moveo,  -ere, 

movi,  motum. 
break  out,  arise,  orior,  -iri,  ortus 

sum;    coorior,  -iri,  -ortus  sum. 
break     up,     disicio,     -ere,     -ieci, 

-iectum. 
bribe,  sollicito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
bridge,  pons,  pontis,  m. 
bring,    fero,    ferre,    tuli,    latum; 

porto,   -are,   -avi,   -atum. 
bring    about,    efficio,    -ere,    -feci, 

-fectum;    adsequor,  -sequi,  -se- 

cutus  sum.     Cf.   264. 
bring   forth,    bring    out,    profero, 

-ferre,    -tuli,    -latum. 
bring    in,    infero,    -ferre,    intuli, 

inlatum      (illatum) ;      importo, 

-are,  -avi,  -atum. 
bring  to,  adfero,  -ferre,  attuli,  ad- 

latum  (allatum). 
bring  to  a  finish,  bring  to  a  con- 
clusion,    Cf.    finish, 
bring  to  Ught,  illustro,  -are,  -avi, 
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-atum;  patefacio,  -ere,  -feci, 
-factum. 

bring  together,  confero,  -ferre, 
-tull,  -latum  (collatum);  com- 
porto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 

Britain,  Britannia,  -ae,  /.,  Eng- 
land. 

Briton,  Britannus,  -I,  m. 

broad,  latus,  -a,  -um. 

brother,  frater,  fratris,  m. 

Brundisium,  Brundisium,  -I,  n., 
a  city  of  Italy. 

build,  aedifico,  -are,  -avi,  -atum; 
facio,   -ere,   feci,   factum. 

building,  aedificium,  -i,  n. 

burn,  incendo,  -ere,  incendl,  in- 
censum. 

burning,  incendium,  -I,  n.  Cf. 
also  368. 

burst  forth,  erumpo,  -ere,  -rupl, 
-ruptum. 

business,  negotium,  -i,  n. 

busy  (keep),  occupo,  -are,  -avi, 
-atum. 

but,  sed;  autem.  Cf.  397,  412. 
at;  but  also,  sed  (verum)  etiam. 

but  if,  sin.     Cf.  299,  3. 

^y>  of  a  person,  a  or  ab  with  abl. 
case;  otherwise  the  abl.  with- 
out a  prep.     Cf.  127-130. 

by  far,  longe,  adv. 


Caesar,  Caesar,  Caesaris,  m. 

calamity,  calamitas,  -tatis, /. 

call,  call  by  name,  appello,  -are, 
-avi,  -atum;  nomino,  -are,  -avi, 
-atum;  summon,  call,  voco, 
-are,  -avi,  -atum.    Cf .  58,  67-69. 

call  aside,  devoco,  -are,  -avi, 
-atum, 


call  together,  convoco,  -are,  -avi, 
-atum. 

camp,  castra,  -orum,  n.  pi.; 
pitch  camp,  castra  pono,  -ere, 
posui,  positum;  castra  loco, 
-are,  -avi,  -atum;  break  camp, 
castra  moveo,  -ere,  movi, 
motum. 

can,  possum,  posse,  potui,  — . 

cancellation  of  debts,  novae  tabu- 
lae, novarum  tabularum,  /.  pi. 

captive,  captivus,  -i,  m. 

capture,  of  towns,  etc.,  expugno, 
-are,  -avi,  -atum;  general  term, 
capio,    -ere,    cepi,    captum. 

Carbo,  Carbo,  -onis,  m. 

care,  cura,  -ae,  /.;  diligentia, 
-ae,  /.;  foresight,  prudentia, 
-ae,/. 

careful,  dlligens,  -gentis. 

carefully,   diligehter. 

carry,  fero,  ferre,  tull,  latum; 
ports,  -are,  -avi,  -atum;  carry 
(to),  adfero,  -ferre,  attull,  ad- 
latum    (allatum). 

carry  on,  gero,  -ere,  gessi,  gestum. 

carry  out,  conficio,  -ere,  -feci, 
-fectum;  consequor,  -sequi, 
-secutus  sum;  carry  out  com- 
mands, iussa  (imperata)  facio. 

Carthage,  Carthago,  -ginis,  /.,  a 
city  of  Africa. 

Carthaginian,  Carthaginiensis,  -is, 
m.,  a  citizen  of  Carthage. 

case,  causa,  -ae,  /.;  res,  rel,  /.; 
plead  a  case ;  causam  dico. 

case  (this  being  the),  quae  cum  ita 
sint. 

Cassius,  Cassius,  -I,  m. 

cast  out,  eicfb,  -ere,  eiecl,  eiectum. 

Casticus,  Casticus,  -i,  m. 
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catch,  capio,  -ere,  cepi,  captum. 
catch    sight    of,    conspicio,    -ere, 

-spexl,     -spectum;      conspicor, 

-ari,    -atus   sum. 
Catiline,  Catillna,  -ae,  m. 
Cato,  Cato,  -onis,  m. 
Catulus,  Catulus,  -i,  m. 
cause,  causa,  -ae,  /.;    plead  one's 

cause,  causam  dico. 
cavalry,  equitatus,  -us,  m.;  equites, 

-um,  m.  pi. 
cease,    desisto,    -ere,    -stiti,    — ; 

desino,    -ere,    -sivl,    -situm. 
celebrate,      celebro,      -are,      -avi, 

-atum;      celebrate    a    triumph 

over     some     one,     de     aliquo 

triumpho,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
Celts,  Celtae,  -arum,  m.  pi. 
censor,  censor,  -oris,  m. 
centurion,  centurio,  -onis,  m. 
certain,  a  certain,  quidam,  quae- 

dam,  quiddam.    Of.  51.   certain, 

fixed,  certus,  -a,  -um. 
Cethegus,  Cethegus,  -i,  m. 
chain,  vinculum,  -I,  n.;  in  chains, 

ex  vin culls. 
chance,      opportunity,      facultas, 

-talis,     /.;      chance,     fortune, 

casus,  -us,  m. 
change  (noun),  commutatio,  -onis, 

/. 
change   (verb),   muto,   -are,    -avi, 

-atum;     commuto,    -are,    -avi, 

-atum;     converto,    -ere,    -verti, 

-versum, 
character  (of  such  a),  eius  modi. 

Of.   102,  275,  4. 
charge    (be    in),    praesum,    -esse, 

-fui,   -futurus.     With  dat.  case. 

Cf.  83. 
charge    (place   or   put  in),   pras- 


ficio,   -ere,   -feci,   -fectum.     Cf. 

84. 
check,  reprimo,  -ere,  -pressi,  -pres- 

sum;     opprimo,    -ere,    -pressi, 

-pressum;     re  tar  do,    -are,    -avi, 

-atum. 
check  (hold  in),  coerceo,  -ere,  -ui, 

-itum. 
chief,    princeps,    principis,    m. 
children,    liberi,    -orum,    m.    pi.; 

pueri,  -orum,  m.  pi. 
choice.     Use  the  verb  choose, 
choose,  deligo,  -ere,  -legi,  -lectum. 
Christ,    Christus,    -i,    m.;     before 

the  birth  of  Christ,  ante  Chris- 
tum   natum.     Cf.    182-184. 
Cicero,  Cicero,  -onis,  m. 
Cilicia,  Cilicia,  -ae,  /.,  a  country 

of  Asia  Minor. 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  -orum,  m. 

pi. 
circumstances  (under  these),  quae 

cum  ita  sint. 
citizen,  civis,  -is,  m.  and  f. 
citizens    (fellow-),  Quirites,  -ium, 

m.     pi.;     my      fellow-citizens, 

mei  cives. 
citizenship,  civitas,  -tatis,  /. 
city,  urbs,  urbis,  /. 
city-,  of  the  city,  in  the  city,  adj., 

urbanus,  -a,  -um. 
civil,   civilis,   -e;    domesticus,  -a, 

-um. 
class,    genus,    generis,    n.;     ordo, 

ordinis,   m. 
clear,     clarus,     -a,    -um;      mani- 

festus,  -a,  -um. 
client  (my),  use  hie. 
coast,  ora,  -ae,  /.;    ora  maritima, 

sea  coast, 
cohort,  cohors,  cohortis,  /. 
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colleague,  collega,  -ae,  m. 
collect,  cogo,  -ere,  coegl,  coactum; 

colligo,     -ere,     -legl,     -lectum; 

collect     an     army,     exercitum 

comparo,     -are,     -avi,     -atum; 

collect  revenues,  vectlgalia  ex- 

igo,   -ere,   exegl,   exactum. 
come,  venio,  -ire,  veni,  ventum. 
come    forth,    progredior,    -gredi, 

-gressus  sum. 
come  on,  approach,  adeo,  -Ire,  -il, 

-itum. 
come    together,     convenio,     -Ire, 

-venI,    -ventum. 
come  (up)  to,  accedo,  -ere,  -cessi, 

-cessum;    pervenio,  -Ire,  -veni, 

-ventum. 
come    up,    succedo,    -ere,    -cessi, 

-cessum. 
coming,  adventus,  -us,  m. 
command    (noun),    imperium,    -I, 

n.;  iussus,  -us,  m.;   iussum,  -i, 

n.;    mandatum,   -I,   n.;    at  the 

command,    iussu;     without   the 

command,  iniussu.     Cf.  139. 
command  (verb),  impero,-are,  -avi, 

-atum.     Cf.  79-82,  262;  iubeo, 

-ere,     iussi,     iussum.     Cf.     81, 

263,    332.     mando,    -are,    -avi, 

-atum.     Cf.    262. 
command  (be  in),  praesum,  -esse, 

-fui,  -futurus.     With  dat.  case. 

Cf.  83. 
command  (place  or  put  in),  prae- 

ficio,   -ere,   -feci,   -fectum.     Cf. 

84. 
commander,  imperator^  -oris,  m. 
commence  battle,   proelium  com- 

mitto,  -ere,  -misi,  -missum. 
commit,     committo,    -ere,    -misi, 

-missum. 


Commius,  Commius,  -i,  m. 

common,  communis,  -e. 

companion,  comes,  comitis,  m.; 
socius,  -I,  m. 

compare,  confero,  -ferre,  -tuli, 
-latum  (collatum). 

compel,  cogo,  -ere,  coegi,  coac- 
tum. 

complain,  queror,  queri,  questus 
sum. 

complete,  perago,  -ere,  -egi,  -ac- 
tum; perficio,  -ere,  -feci,  -fec- 
tum. 

comrade,  socius,  -i,  m. 

conceal,  celo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
Cf.  70. 

concern,  curae  est.  Cf.  90-91; 
pertineo,  -ere,  -tinui,  -tentum, 
with    ad    and    ace. 

concerning,  de,  prep,  with  abl. 
case. 

concerns  (it),  interest,  -esse,  -fuit; 
refert,  -ferre,  -tulit.  Cf.  124- 
125. 

condemn,  damno,  -are,  -avi, 
atum.     Cf.  121. 

condition,  condicio,  -onis,  /. 

conduct  (noble),  virtus,  -tutis,  /. 

conduct,  manage,  administro,  -are, 
-avi,  -atum;  gero,  -ere,  gessi, 
gestum. 

conduct  a  trial,  iudicium  exerceo, 
-ere,  -ui,  -itum. 

conduct  one's  self,  act,  me  gero, 
-ere,  gessi,  gestum. 

confer,  bestow,  tribuo,  -ere,  tri- 
bui,  tributum;  defero,  -ferre, 
-tuli,  -latum;  concede,  -ere, 
-cessi,   -cessum. 

confer,  talk  with,  colloquor,  -loqui, 
-locutus  sum. 
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conference,  colloquium,  -i,  n.; 
concilium,  -i,  n. 

confess,  confiteor,  -eri,  -fessus 
sum;    fateor,  -eri,  fassus  sum. 

confine,  contineo,  -ere,  -tinul, 
-tentum. 

confusion  (throw  into),  perturbo, 
-are,  -avi,  -atum. 

connect,  hold  together,  contineo, 
-ere,  -tinul,  -tentum. 

conquer,  vinco,  -ere,  vici,  victum; 
supero,  -are    -avi,  -atum. 

conqueror,  victor,  -oris,  m. 

conscious,  conscius,  -a,  -um.  With 
gen.  case.     Cf.  113-114. 

conscript  fathers,  patres  con- 
script!, patrum  conscriptorum, 
m.    pi. 

consent,  voluntas,  -tatis,  /.;  with- 
out my  consent,  me  invito. 

consider,  judge,  iudico,  -are,  -avi, 
-atum;  habeo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum; 
duco,  -ere,  duxi,  ductum;  ex- 
istimo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum;  puto, 
-are,  -avi,  -atum;  consider, 
deliberate,  considero,  -are,  -avi, 
-atum;  delibero,  -are,  -avi, 
-atum. 

consideration  (a  matter  for),  cura, 
-ae,  /. 

consideration  (leave  out  of), 
omitto,  -ere,  -misi,  -missum. 

Considius,  Considius,  -i,  m. 

conspiracy,  coniuratio,  -onis,  /.; 
form  a  conspiracy,  coniura- 
tionem  facio. 

conspirator,  coniuratus,  -i,  m. 

conspire,  coniuro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 

construct,  facio,  -ere,  feci,  factum; 
aedifico,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 

consul,  consul,  -is,  m. 


consulship,    consulatus,    -us,    m.; 

in  the   consulship   of  .  .  .     Cf. 

370,  371. 
consult,   consulo,  -ere,  -ui,  -tum. 

With  ace.     Cf.  80. 
consult    the    interest    of,    consult 

for,     consulo,    -ere,    -ui,    -tum. 

With   dat.    Cf.    79-80. 
contend,    contendo,    -ere,    -tendi, 

-tentum. 
contest,  certamen,  certaminis,  n. 
contrary    to,    contra,    prep,    with 

ace.   case. 
contribute,    confero,   -ferre,    -tuli, 

-latum  (collatum). 
control  (noun),   imperium,  -i,  n.; 

ius,  iuris,  n.;   potestas,  -tatis,  /. 
control     (verb),     contineo,     -ere, 

-tinui,   -tentum;    coerceo,  -ere, 

-ui,    -itum;     rego,    -ere,    rexi, 

rectum. 
control    (get),    potior,    -iri,    -itus 

sum.     Cf.  165-166,  125. 
Corinth,  Corinthus,  -i,  /. 
Cornelius,  Cornelius,  -i,  m. 
Cotta,  Cotta,  -ae,  m. 
council,    concilium,    -i,    n.;     con- 

ventus,  -us,  w. 
country,    the  general  term,   terra, 

-ae,  /.;   country,  land,  territory, 

fines,  -ium,  m.  pi.;    as  opposed 

to  the  city,  rus,  ruris,  n.     Cf. 

194.     native  land,  patria,  -ae, /. 
courage,  virtus,  -tutis,  /. 
courageous,  fortis,  -e. 
court,  indicium,  -i,  n. 
cover,  compleo,  -ere,  -evi,  -etum. 
Crassus,  Crassus,  -i,  m. 
Cretan,   Cretensis,   -e;    a  Cretan, 

a   citizen   of    Crete,    Cretensis, 
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crime,  scelus,  sceleris,  n.;  facinus, 

facinoris,  n. 
criminal,  sceleratus,  -I,  m.;  faci- 

norosus,  -i,  m. 
crisis,    difficile    tempus,    difficilis 

temporis,  n. 
cross,  transeo,  -ire,  -il,  -itum. 
crowded   together,    confertus,   -a, 

-um. 
cruel,  crudelis,  -e. 
cruelly,  crudeliter. 
cruelty,  crudelitas,  -talis,  /. 
crush,     opprimo,     -ere,     -press!, 

-pressum;        comprimo,      -ere, 

-pressi,    -pressum, 
cry,  clamor,  -oris,  m. 
culture,  humanitas,  -tatis,  /. 
Cumae,   Cumae,  -arum,  /.   'pl.,   a 

city  of  Italy. 
Cures,  Cures,  -ium,  /.  yl.,  a  town 

of  the  Sabines. 
Ciu-io,  Curio,  -onis,  m. 
custody,  custodia,  -ae,  /. 
custom,    mos,    moris,    m.;     con- 
suetude, -dinis,  /. 
cut    down,    concldo,    -ere,    -cidl, 

-cisum;      occido,     -ere,     -cidl, 

-cisum. 
cut   off,    intercludo,    -ere,    -clusi, 

-clusum. 

D 

daily  (adv.),  cotidie;  in  dies. 
daily  (adj.),  cotidianus,  -a,  -um. 
danger,  periculum,  -I,  n. 
dangerous,  perlculosus,  -a,  -um. 
dare,  audeo,  -ere,  ausus  sum. 
daring  (noun),  audacia,  -ae,  /. 
daring  (adj.),  audax,  audacis. 
daughter,  filia,  -ae,  /. 
day,  dies,  diei,  m.  and  f. 


day  (each),  cotidie;  in  dies. 

day  (on  the  preceding),  pridie.   Cf . 

179,  2,  181. 
day  before   (on  the),  pridie.     Cf. 

179,   2,    181. 
day    before    yesterday    (on    the), 

nudius  tertius  (indecl). 
daybreak,    daylight,     prima    lux; 

at    daybreak,    prima   luce. 
dead,  mortuus,  -a,  -um. 
dear,  carus,  -a,  -um. 
death,   mors,   mortis,  /.;    caedes, 

-is,  /. 
death  (punish  with),  morte  multo, 

-are,  -avi,  -atum. 
death    (put    to),    interficio,    -ere, 

-feci,  -fectum.     Cf.  kill, 
death  penalty,  caput,  capitis,  n. 
debt,  aes  alienum,  aeris  alien!,  n. 
deceive,  fallo,  -ere,  fefelll,  falsum. 
decide,     constituo,     -ere,     -stitui, 

-stitutum;    statuo,  -ere,  statu!, 

statutum;     iudico,    -are,    -avI, 

-atum. 
decision,  iudicium,  -I,  n. 
declare,  conflrmo,  -are,  -avI,  -atum; 

dico,  -ere,  dixi,  dictum. 
decree  (noun),    consultum,  -I,  n.; 

decretum,     -i,     n.;     decree    of 

the  senate,  senatus  consultum. 
decree  (verb),  decerno,  -ere,  -crevi, 

-cretum;       censeo,      -ere,     -ul, 

censum.     Cf.  262. 
decree    (pass    a),    decerno,    -ere, 

-crevi,   -cretum. 
deed,  factum,  -I,  n. 
deep,  altus,  -a,  -um. 
deeply  (how),  quam  vehementer; 

quantopere. 
defeat,  vinco,   -ere,   ylc!,  victum; 

supero,  -are,  -avI,  -atum. 
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defend,      defendo,     -ere,     -fendl, 

-fensum;  tueor,  -eri,  tutus  sum. 
defender,  defensor,  -oris,  m. 
defense   of    (in),    pro,    prep,   with 

abl.   case. 
degree  (in  the  highest),  summus, 

-a,  -um. 
delay  {noun),  mora,  -ae,  /, 
delay   {verb),    moror,   -ari,    -atus 

sum;  cunctor,  -ari,  -atus  sum, 
deliberation(s),  consilium,  -i,  n. 
delight,  delecto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
deliver  a  speech,  orationem  habeo, 

-ere,  -ul,  -itum. 
demand,  postulo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum; 

posco,  -ere,  poposci,  — ;  flagito, 

-are,     -avi,     -atum;      demand, 

make    requisition    on,    impero, 

-are,     -avi,   -atum.     Cf.   80. 
deny,  nego,  -are,  -avi,  -atum.     Cf. 

335. 
depart,    proficiscor,    -I,    profectus 

sum;    discedo,  -ere,  -cessi,  -ces- 

sum;    excedo,  -ere,  -cessI,  -ces- 

sum;      exeo,     -Ire,     -il,     -itum; 

abeo,  -Ire,  -il,  -itum;    egredior, 

egredl,  egressus  sum. 
departure,     profectio,     -onis,    /.; 

discessus,  -us,  m. 
deplore,  doleo  -ere,  -ui,  -itum. 
deprive,  privo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum; 

spolio,  -are,  -avi,  -atum.  Cf .  149. 
deprived  (be),  careo,  -ere,  — ,  — ; 

privor,  -ari,  -atus.     Cf.  149,  153. 
depth,  altitude,  -dinis,  /. 
descend,    descend©,   -ere,   -scendi, 

-scensum. 
deserve,  mereor,  -erI,   -itus  sum; 

mereo,   -ere,   -ui,   -itum;    he  is 

worthy  to,   dignus  est  qui  .... 

Cf.  275,   1,  569. 


deservedly,  merito,  adv. 
deserving,    dignus,    -a,    -um. 
design,  consilium,  -i,  n. 
desire     {noun),    cupiditas,    -tatis, 

/.;  studium,    -I,    n.;    voluntas, 

-tatis,  /. 
desire  {verb),  volo,  velle,  volul, — ; 

cupio,  -ere,  -ivi,  -itum;   studeo, 

-ere,  -ul,  — . 
desirous,    cupidus,   -a,   -um;    ap- 

petens,     -entis.     Cf.     113-114. 

be  desirous.     Cf.  desire, 
desist,  desino,  -ere,  -sivl,  -situm; 

desisto,     -ere,     -stiti,    — .     Cf. 

148,  329. 
despair,  despero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
desperate,  perditus,  -a,  -um;  de- 

speratus,  -a,  -um. 
despise,  contemno,  -ere,  -tempsi, 

-temptum. 
despoil,  spolio,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 

Cf.  149. 
destroy,   deleo,  -ere,  -evi,  -etum; 

of  persons,  interficio,  -ere,  -feci, 

-fectum;      tollo,    -ere,    sustull, 

sublatum. 
destruction,  pernicies,  -el,  /.;   ex- 

itium,  -I,  n.;    interitus,  -us,  m. 
deter,   deterreo,   -ere,   -ul,   -itum. 

Cf.  269-271. 
determine,  determine  on,  constituo, 

-ere,  -stitui,  -stitutum. 
devastate,  vasto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
devote,  confero,  -ferre,  -tull,  -latum, 
die,    morior,  morl,  mortuus  sum. 
differ,   differo,   -ferre,   distull,   dl- 

latum. 
different,  alius,  -a,  -ud. 
difficult,  difficilis,  -e. 
difficulty,     difficultas,    -tatis,    /.; 

with  difficulty,  aegre,  vix. 
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dignity,  dignitas,  -tatis,  /. 
diligence,  diligentia,  -ae,  /. 
diligent,  vigilans,  -antis;  diligens, 

-entis. 
diligently,   diligenter. 
diminish,     minuo,     -ere,     minui, 

minutum.     For  the  intransitive 

use  minuo  in  the  pass. 
direct,  praecipio,  -ere,  -cepi,  -cep- 

tuin. 
direction,  pars,  partis,  /. 
disagree,    dissentio,    -ire,    -sensi, 

-sensum. 
disaster,  calamitas,  -tatis,  /. 
discover,  comperio,  -ire,  comperl, 

-pertum;    reperio,  -ire,  repperi, 

-pertum;       deprehendo,      -ere, 

-prehendi,    -prehensum. 
discuss,    colloquor,    -loqui,    -loeu- 

tus      sum;       ago,      -ere,      egl, 

actum. 
disembark,  (navi)  egredior,  egredi, 

egressus  sum. 
disgrace,     turpitude,     -dinis,    /.; 

dedecus,    -oris,    n. 
disgraceful,  turpis,  -e. 
disgracefully,  turpiter. 
disgust,   taedet,  taedere,  taeduit. 

Cf.  118. 
dismiss,      dimitto,      -ere,      -misl, 

-missum. 
disorder,  tumultus,  -us,  m. 
disorder    (throw   into),    perturbo, 

-are,  -avi,  -atum. 
dispatch,  a  letter,  litterae,  -arum, 

/.  pi. 
dispatch,  speed,  celeritas,  -tatis,  /. 
display,     ostendo,     -ere,     -tendi, 

-tentum. 
disposed     (ill-),     inimico     animo. 

Cf.  140, 


distance  (be  at  a), 
distant  (be). 


disposed  (well-),  bono  animo.     Cf. 

140. 
dispute,  controversia,  -ae,  /. 
disregard,     neglego,     -ere,     -lexl, 

-lectum. 
distance  (at  a,  from  a),  procul,  adv. 
absum,  -esse, 
afui,  afu- 
turus. 
distinction,  honor,  -oris,  m.;  bene- 

ficium,  -I,  n. 
distinguished,  Insignis,  -e. 
district,  regio,  -onis,  /. 
disturb,  perturbo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
disturbance,    tumultus,    -us,    m.; 

motus,     -us,      m.;       dissensio., 

-onis,  /. 
ditch,  fossa,  -ae,  /. 
Diviciacus,  Diviciacus,  -i,  m. 
Divico,  Divico,  -onis,  m. 
do,  facio,  -ere,  feci,  factum;  ago, 

-ere,  egi,  actum. 
do  harm,  noceo,  -ere,  -ul,  -itum. 
do  not,  don't  in  prchibitions ,  noli 

(sing.);    nollte   (pL).     Cf.  240- 

241. 
do    one's    duty,    satisfacio,    -ere, 

-feci,  -factum. 
doubt     (noun),   dubium,     -i,     n.; 

be  in  doubt,  dubito,  -are,  -avi, 

-atum.    Cf.    272.     be    in    great 

doubt,   magnopere   dubito. 
doubt    (verb),  dubito,    -are,    -avi, 

-atum.     Cf.  272. 
down  from,  de,  prep,  withdbl.  case. 
draw    a   sword,    gladium    educo, 

-ere,   -duxl,    -ductum;    gladium 

destringo,    -ere,  -strinxl,  -stric- 

tum. 
draw    up,    instruo,    -ere,    -stru  i, 

-structum. 
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dread,    metus,    -us,    m. 

drive,  pello,  -ere,  pepuli,  pulsum. 

drive    back,    repello,    -ere,    -puli, 

-pulsum. 
drive  forth,  drive  out,  drive  from, 

expello,    -ere,    -pull,    -pulsum; 

eicio,    -ere,    -led,    -iectum. 
Dumnorix,  Dumnorix,  -igis,  m. 
during,    expressed   by   the   ace.    or 

the    abl.   according    to    168-169. 
duty,    officium,    -i,    n.;     munus, 

muneris,    n.;     perform    or    do 

one's     duty,     satisfaeio,     -ere, 

-feci,    -factum;     officio   fungor, 

fungi,   functus  sum. 
dwell,   habito,   -are,   -avi,   -atum; 

incolo,     -ere,     -colui,     — .     Cf, 

live, 
dwelling,  aedificium,  -i,  n. 
dwelling-place,  domicilium,  -i,    n. 

sedes,   -is,  /. 


each,  quisque,  quaeque,  quidque. 

Cf.    53-55.     uterque,    utraque, 

utrumque.      Cf.  bb. 
each  day,  cotidie;    in  dies. 
each  one,  quisque,  quaeque,  quid- 
que.    Cf.  53-55. 
each  other.     Cf.  26. 
eager,     cupidus,     -a,     -um;      ap- 

petens,     -entis.      Cf.     113-114. 
eager  (be),  cupio,  -ere,  -ivi,  -itum. 
eagerness,  studium,  -i,  n. 
early,  maturus,  -a,  -um. 
early    (in    the    morning),    mane, 

adv. 
early  manhood,  aetas  inita,  aetatis 

initae,  /. 
early     summer,      prima     aestas, 

primae   aestatis,  /. 


earth    (the),    orbis    terrae,    orbis 

terrarum.     (Orbis,  -is,  m.) 
easily,  facile, 
easy,  facilis,  -e. 
effort,  labor,  -oris,  m.;    studium, 

-i,  n. 
eight,  octo,  indecl.  numeral. 
eight    hundred,     octingenti,    -ae, 

-a,    pi. 
eighteenth,     duodevicesimus,     -a, 

-um. 
eighth,  octavus,  -a,  -um. 
either,  aut;  vel;  either  ...  or,  aut 

.  .  .  aut;    vel  .  .  .  vel.     Cf.  398- 

399. 
elapse,  passive  of  intermitto,  -ere, 

-misi,    -missum. 
elate,  effero,  efferre,  extuli,  elatum ; 

elated,  elatus,  -a,  -um. 
elect,     creo,     -are,     -avi,     -atum; 

deligo,  -ere,  -legi,  -Iectum.     Cf. 

58,  67-68. 
else,  alius,  -a,  -ud. 
embassy,  legatio,  -onis,  /. 
empire,    imperium,   -i,   n. 
employ,  negotium  do,  dare,  dedi, 

datum;    utor,  uti,  tisus  sum. 
enable,   make  it  possible,   efficio, 

-ere,  -feci,  -fectum  ut  .  .  .       Cf. 

264. 
encamp,  castra  pono,  -ere,  posui, 

positum. 
enclose,      include,      -ere,      -clusi, 

-clusum. 
encourage,    cohortor,    -ari,   -atus 

sum. 
end,  finis,  -is,  m. 
end   of,   extremus,   -a,   -um.     Cf. 

108. 
endowed,  praeditus,  -a,  -um. 
endurable,  ferendus,  -a,  -um. 
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endure,    subeo,    -ire,   -ii,    -itum; 

perfero,    -ferre,    -tuli,    -latum; 

fero,  ferre,  tull,  latum, 
enemy,  public  enemy,  hostis,  -is,  m.; 

personal  enemy,  inimicus,  -I,  m. 
energy,  zeal,  studium,  -i,  n. 
engage  in,  gero,  -ere,  gessi,  gestum  ; 

engage  in  battle,  proolium  com- 

mitto,  -ere,  -mlsl,  -missum. 
engaged   (be),  versor,   -arl,   -atus 

sum. 
enjoin,       sancio,       -ire,       sanxl, 

sanctum.     Cf.   262. 
enjoy,   fruor,   frui,    fructus   sum; 

utor,  uti,  usus  sum.     Cf.   165. 
enjo3nnent,  fructus,   -us,   m.;  de- 

lectatio,  -onis,  /. 
enmity,  inimicitia,  -ae,  /.;  invidia, 

-ae,  /. 
enough,    satis,    adv.    and    indecl. 

noun.     Cf.    104-105. 
enroll,  of  soldiers,  conscrlbo,  -ere, 

-scrips!,    -scriptum;     enroll    as 

a  citizen,  ascribe,  -ere,  ascripsi, 

ascriptum;   enroll  in  the  census 

list,  censeo,  -ere,  censui,  censum 
enter,  ineo,  -ire,  -ii,  -itum;    intro, 

-are,  -avi,  -atum. 
enter  upon,  take  up,  suscipio,  -ere, 

-cepi,  -ceptum. 
entertain  an  opinion  or  sentiment, 

sentio,  -ire,  sensi,  sensum. 
entire,  totus,  -a,  -um;    universus, 

-a,  -um;   cunctus,  -a,  -um. 
entrust,  mando,  -are,  -avi,  -atum; 

commendo,    -are,    -avi,    -atum; 

committo,  -ere,  -misi,  -missum; 

permitto,  -ere,  -misi,  -missum; 

attribuo,   -ere,    -tribui,    -tribu- 

tum;       defero,     -ferre,      -tuli. 

-latum. 


envoy,  legatus,  -i,  m. 

equal,  par,  paris;  aequus,  -a,  -um. 

Cf.   92. 
equip   (a  ship),  armo,  -are,  -avi, 

-atum;    orno,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
escape,  effugio,  -ere,  -fugi,  -fugi- 

tum;    me    eripio,    -ere,    -ripui, 

-reptum;  vito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
escape  the  notice,  lateo,  -ere,  -ui, 

— .     With  ace.  of  the  person. 
especially,    praesertim;     maxime; 

ante  omnes;    potissimum. 
establish,   constituo,   -ere,  -stitui, 

-stitutum. 
Etruria,   Etruria,   -ae,  /.,   district 

of  Italy. 
even,  adv.,  etiam;   intensive  pron., 

ipse,  -a,  -um.     Cf.  38. 
even  (not),  ne  .  .  .  quidem.     Cf. 

412,  2. 
even    if,    etiamsi;    etsi;    tametsi. 

Cf.  322. 
even      though,      etsi;      etiamsi, 

tametsi.     Cf.  322. 
even  up  to,  usque  ad  with  ace.  case. 
evening,  vesper,  vesper!   (or  ves- 

peris),  m. 
ever,  umquam. 
every,    all,    omnis,    -e;     quisque, 

quaeque,  quidque.      Cf.  53-55. 
every  day,  cotidie;  in  dies, 
every  one,  omnes,   -ium,   m.   and 

/•  Pl- 
every  year,  quotannis,  adv. 
everything,  omnia,  -ium,  n.  pl. 
evidence,  indicium,  -i,  n. 
evil,    adj.,    malus,    -a,    -um;     ne- 

farius,  -a,  -um;    improbus,  -a, 

-um. 
evil  (noun),  malum,  -i,  n.     Cf.  3. 

maleficium,  -i,  n. 
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evil  deed,  facinus,  -oris,  n.;  male- 

ficium,  -i,  n. 
excel,     antecello,     -ere,    — ,    — ; 

excello,   -ere,    (excellul),   excel- 

sum;  supero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
except,    praeter,    prep,    with   ace. 

case;  nisi, 
exceptional,  egregius,  -a,  -um. 
exchange,  inter  nos  damus,  etc. 

Cf.  26. 
execute,    administro,    -are,    -avI, 

-atum;  facio,  -ere,  feci,  factum, 
exhausted,   confectus,   -a,   -um. 
exhort,  cohortor,  -ari,  -atus  sum. 
exile    {verb),   expello,   -ere,    -pull, 

-pulsum;      eicio,     -ere,     eieci, 

eiectum. 
exile,  a  man  banished,  exsul,  -is,  m. 
exile,  banishment,  exsilium,  -i,  n. 
expect,  exspecto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum; 

spero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
expel,  expello,  -ere,  -pull,  -pulsum ; 

eicio,  -ere,  eiecl,    eiectum.     Cf. 

drive  out. 
experience,  usus,  -us,  m. 
experienced,  peritus,  -a,  -um.     Cf . 

113. 
explain,    propono,    -ere,    -posul, 

-positum;      doceo,     -ere,     -ul, 

doctum;    expono,  -ere,  -posul, 

-positum. 
exploits,  res  gestae,  rerum  gesta- 

rum,  /.   'pl. 
explore,  exploro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
expose,  obicio,  -ere,  -iecl,  -iectum. 
express    an    opinion,    sententiam 

fero,   ferre,   tull,   latum, 
extemporaneously,  ex  tempore, 
extend,  pateo,  -ere,  -ui,  — . 
extend  thanks,  gratias  ago,  -ere, 

egi,  actum, 


extol,  tollo,  -ere,  sustull,  sublatum. 

extraordinary,  singularis,  -e;  in- 
signis,  -e. 

extremity,  extrema  fortuna,  ex- 
tremae  fortunae,  /.;  extremus 
casus,   extremi  casus,   m. 

eye,  oculus,  -i,  m. 


face  about    {of  an  army),    signa 

converto,  -ere,  -verti,  -versum; 

of  persons,   me   converto,   -ere, 

-verti,   -versum. 
facing,  adversus,  -a,  -um.     Cf.  92. 
fact,  res,  rei,  /. 
fail,    deficio,  -ere,  -feci,    -fectum. 

With   ace.     desum,    -esse,    -fui, 

-futurus.     With  dat. 
fall,  cado,  -ere,  cecidi,  casum. 
fall  back,  retreat,  pedem  refero, 

-ferre,   rettuli,   relatum. 
familiar  (with),  peritus,  -a,  -um. 

Cf.  113-114. 
famous,  praeclarus,  -a,  -um;  that 

famous,  ille,  -a,  -ud.     Cf.  34. 
far,  by  far,  longe;  multo. 
farm  the  taxes,  exerceo,  -ere,  -ui, 

-itum, 
farther  (away),  amplius;  longius. 

Cf.  159. 
farther,  adj.,  ulterior,  -ius. 
fate,  fatum,  -i,  n. 
father,  pater,  patris,  m. 
favor   {noun),  gratia,  -ae,   /.;     a 

kindly  act,  beneficium,  -i,  n. 
favor     {verb),   faveo,    -ere,     fa\'i, 

fautum.     Cf.   79-80. 
favor  of  (in),  pro,  prep,  with  dbl. 

case. 
favorable,   aequus,   -a,   -um;    se- 

gundus,  -a,  -um. 
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fear  (noun),  metus,  -us,  m.;  timor, 
-oris,  m. 

fear,  verb,  timeo,  -ere,  ul,  — ; 
vereor,  -eri,  -itus  sum;  metuo, 
-ere,   metui,  — .     Cf.   266-267. 

feel  grateful,  gratiam  habeo,  -ere, 
-ul,  -itum.     With  dat.  case. 

fellow-citizens,  Quirites,  -ium,  m. 
pZ.;  my  fellow-citizens,  mel  cives. 

fertility,  fertilitas,  -tatis,  /. 

few,  pauci,  -ae,  -a,  pi. 

field,  ager,  agri,  m. 

field  of  battle,  acies,  -el,  /. 

field  of  war  (in  the),  mllitiae. 
Cf.  196. 

fierce,  acer,  acris,  acre;  ferus, 
-a,   -um. 

fiercely,  acriter. 

fifteen,  quindecim,  indecl.  numeral. 

fifth,  quintus,  -a,  -um. 

fifty,  quinquaginta,  indecl.  nu- 
meral. 

fight  (nown),  pugna, -ae,/.;  proe- 
lium,  -1,  n. 

fight  {verb),  pugno,  -are,  -avi, 
-atum;  dimico,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 

fight  it  out,  decerto,  -are,  -avi, 
-atum. 

fill,  compleo,  -ere,  -evi,  -etum. 

finally,  tandem;  demum;  pos- 
tremo;    ad  extremum,  denique. 

find,  invenio,  -ire,  -veni,  -ventum; 
reperio,  -ire,  repperi,  repertum. 

find  out,  cognosco,  -ere,  cognovi, 
cognitum;  reperid,  -ire,  rep- 
peri,  repertum. 

finish,  bring  to  a  finish,  conficio, 
-ere,  -feci,  -fectum;  perago, 
-ere,  -egi,  -actum;  perficio,  -ere, 
-feci,  -fectum;  finem  facio,  -ere, 
feci,  factum. 


fire,  ignis,  -is,  m.;  incendium, 
-i,  n. 

fire  brand,  fax,  facis,  /. 

first,  adj.,  primus,  -a,  -um;  adv., 
primum;  at  first,  primo;  in 
the  first  place,  primum;  prin- 
cipio;  for  the  first  time, 
primum;  first  part  of,  primus, 
-a,  -um.     Cf.  108. 

fit,  idoneus,  -a,  -um;  fit,  ready, 
paratus,  -a,  -um. 

five,  quinque,  indecl.  numeral. 

fix,  loco,  -are,  -avi,  -atum;  fix, 
settle,  decide  on,  constituo, 
-ere,    -stitui,    -stitutum. 

fixed,  certus,  -a,  -um. 

Flaccus,  Flaccus,  -i,  m. 

flee,  fugio,  -ere,  fugi,  fugitum. 

flee  back,  refugio,  -ere,  -fugi, 
-fugitum. 

flee  (for  refuge),  confugio,  -ere, 
-fugi,   -fugitum. 

fleet,  classis,  -is,  /. 

flight,  fuga,  -ae,  /. 

flight  (put  to),  fugo,  -are,  -a\q, 
-atum;  in  .  fugam  do,  dare, 
dedi,  datum;  in  fugam  coni- 
cio,  -ere,  -ieci,  -iectum. 

flower,  flos,  floris,  m. 

fluency,  copia,  -ae,  /. 

follow,  sequor,  sequi,  secutus  sum. 

follower,  socius,  -i,  m.;  comes, 
comitis,  m. 

following,  posterus,  -a,  -um;  prox- 
imus,  -a,  -um;  on  the  following 
day,  posters  die;  proximo  die; 
postridie  eius  diei. 

follows  (as),  ita;  he  spoke  as 
follows,    haec   dixit.     Cf.    65. 

folly,  amentia,  -ae,  /.;  the  height 
of  folly,  summa  amentia. 
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fond,  cupidus,  -a,  -um;    studiosus 

-a,  -um.     Cf.  113-114. 
food,  cibus,  -1,  m. 
foolish,  stultus,  -a,  -um. 
foot,  pes,  pedis,  m.;    at  the  foot 

of,    sub,    prep,    with    abl.;     to 

the  foot  of,  sub,  prep,  with  ace. 
foothold     (get    a),    insisto,    -ere, 

-stiti,  — ;    get  a  firm  foothold, 

firmiter  insisto. 
foot-soldier,  pedes,  peditis,  m. 
for  (conj.),  nam;  enim.  Cf.  412,  1. 
for  (prep.),  ad,  prep,  with  ace.  case; 

dat.    case)    ace.    of    extent    (cf. 

169,    199);     in    behalf    of,     in 

defense  of,  pro,  prep,  with  abl. 

case;  with  verbs  of  feeling,  erga  or 

in,  preps,  with  ace.  case.   Cf.  112. 
for  my  part,  etc.,  equidem,  adv., 

emphasizing   the  subject. 
for  some  time,  iam  diu.     Cf.  202, 

205. 
for  the  purpose  of,  for  the  sake  of, 

causa,    following     its     genitive. 

Cf.    126. 
for  this  reason,  qua  re;  quam  ob 

rem;  qua  de  causa. 
forbid,  veto,  -are,  vetui,  vetitum. 
force  (noun),  vis,  (vis),  /.;  threats 

of  force,  vis  et  minae. 
force    (verb),     cogo,   -ere,     coegl, 

coactum.     Cf.  329,  332. 
forced  march,  magnum  iter,  magni 

itineris,  n. 
forces,  troops,  copiae,  -arum,  /.  pi. 
ford,  vadum,  -i,  n. 
foreign,  exterus,  -a,  -um. 
foreigner,  alienus,  -i,  m. 
foresight,  prudentia,  -ae,  /.;  con- 
silium, -1,  n. 
forest,  silva,  -ae,  /. 

2e 


forever,  in  perpetuum. 

forget,    obliviscor,    oblivisci,    ob- 

litus  sum.     Cf.  116,  1. 
forgetful,    oblitus,    -a,    -um.     Cf. 

113-114. 
form  a  conspiracy,  coniurationem 

facio,  -ere,  feci,  factum. 
former,  pristinus,  -a,  -um;  vetus, 

veteris;     superior,    -ius;     prior, 

prius. 
former  (the)    .  .  .  the  latter,  ille 

.  .  .  hie.     Cf.  35. 
formerly,  quondam, 
fortieth,  quadragesimus,  -a,  -um. 
fortification,  munitio,  -onis,  /. 
fortify,  munio,  -ire,  -ivi,  -itum. 
fortunate,    fortunatus,    -a,    -um; 

felix,    -icis. 
fortune,  fortuna,  -ae,  /.;  good  for- 
tune, success,  fellcitas,  -tatis,  /.; 

fortune,  property,  res,  rerum,  /. 

pi.;    fortunae,  -arum,  /.  pi. 
fortune     (have    the    good),    con- 

tingit,    -ere,    -tigit,     With   dat. 

of  person  and  a  complementary 

infinitive. 
forty,    quadraginta,    indecl.     nu- 
meral. 
forum,  forum,  -i,  n. 
forward    (go),   progredior,   -gredi, 

-gressus    sum;     procedo,    -ere, 

-cessi,  -cessum. 
foss,  fossa,  -ae,  /. 
found,  condo,  -ere,  condidi,  con- 

ditum. 
founding  of  the  city,  urbs  condita, 

urbis  conditae,  /.     Cf.  368. 
four,  quattuor,  indecl.  numeral. 
four    hundredth,    quadringentesi- 

mus,  -a,  -um. 
fourteenth,  quartus  decimus. 
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fourth,  quartus,  -a,  -um. 
free,    liber,    libera,    liberum;    va- 
cuus,  -a,   -um.     Cf.    149. 
free  (ver6),  libero, -are,  -a\i:,  -atum. 

Cf.    149. 
freely,  llbere. 
friend,    amicus,   -I,   m.;    intimate 

friend,  familiaris,  -is,   m. 
friendly,  amicus,  -a,  -um.     Cf.  92. 
friendship,  amicitia,  -ae,  /. 
fright    (take),    pertimesco,    -ere, 

-timui,  — . 
frighten,  terreo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum. 
frighten    (thoroughly),    per  terreo, 

-ere,  -ui,  -itum, 
from,  a,  ab;    e,  ex;  de;    abl.  case. 

Cf.  146-149. 
from,  with  verbs  of  hindering,  etc. 

Cf.  269-271. 
from     all     sides,     undique;      ab 

omnibus  partibus. 
from  the  vicinity  of,  a,  ab.  Cf .  198. 
from  which,  unde,  adv. 
front,  frons,  frontis,  /.;   in  front, 

a  fronte. 
fugitive,  fugiens,  -entis,  m. 
full,    plenus,    -a,    -um;     refertus, 

-a,  -um.     Cf.  113-115. 
fiurnish,  praebeo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum. 
further,    amplius,    adv.;     longius, 

adv.;    of  time,   diutius,   adv. 
furthermore,     autem.      Cf.     412. 

praeterea. 

G 

Gabinian  law,  lex  Gabinia,  legis 

Gabiniae,  /. 
Gabinius,  Gabinius,  -i,  m. 
gain  (noun),  quaes tus,  -us,  m. 
gain  (verb),  adsequor,  -sequi,  -se- 

cutus  sum;    consequor,  -sequi. 


-secutus     sum;      pario,      -ere, 

peperi,   partum. 
gain  a  desire   or  a  request,   im- 

petro,   -are,   -avi,   -atum. 
gain  possession,  potior,  -iri,  -itus 

sum;   occupo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
Gains,  Gaius,  -i,  m. 
Galba,  Galba,  -ae,  m. 
galley    (war),   navis  longa,   navis 

longae,  /. 
Gallic,  Gallicus,  -a,  -um. 
garrison,  praesidium,  -i,  n. 
gate,  porta,  -ae,  /. 
gather,  bring  together,  cogo,  -ere, 

coegi,  coactum;    compare,  -are, 

-avi,  -atum;    colligo,  -ere,  -legi, 

-lectum. 
gather,   come  together,   convenio, 

-ire,  -veni,  -ventum. 
Gaul,  the  country,  Gallia,  -ae,  /. 
Gaul,     an     inhabitant     of     Gaul, 

Gallus,  -i,  m. 
Gaul  (of  or  in),  Gauls  (of  or  with) 

Gallicus,  -a,  -um. 
general,  imperator,  -oris,  m. 
Geneva,    Genava,    -ae,   /.;     Lake 

Geneva,  lacus  Lemannus,  lacus 

Lemanni,  m. 
genius,  ingenium,  -i,  n. 
German   (noun),  Germanus,  -i,  n. 
German    (adj.),    Germanicus,    -a, 

-um. 
Germany,  Germania,  -ae,  /. 
get     a     firm     foothold,     firmiter 

insisto,  -ere,  -stiti,  — . 
get  back,  regain,  recupero,  -are, 

-avi,  -atum;   recipio,  -ere,  -cepi, 

-ceptum. 
get  control,  get  possession,  potior, 

-iri,  -Itus  sum.     Cf.  165-166. 
give,  do,  dare,  dedl,  datum;  give 
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evidence,    indicium    edo,    -ere, 

-didi,  -ditum. 
give   over,    give   up,    trado,  -ere, 

-didi,  -ditum. 
give    warning,    moneo,    -ere,    -ul, 

-itum. 
Glabrio,  Glabrio,  -onis,  m. 
glad,  laetus,  -a,  -um. 
glad  (be),  laetor,  -ari,  -atus  sum; 

gaudeo,  -ere,  gavisus  sum. 
gladiator,  gladiator,  -oris,  m. 
gladly,    libenter;     laete;     laetus, 

-a,  -um,  adj. 
glory,  gloria,  -ae,  /.;    fama,  -ae, 

/.;     laus,    laudis,  /. 
Gnaeus,  Gnaeus,  -I,  m. 
go,  eo,  ire,  ii  (ivi),  itum. 
go  away,  abeo,  -Ire,  -ii,  -itum. 
go  back,   redeo,    -ire,   -ii,   -itum; 

reverter,  reverti,  reverti    or  re- 

versus  sum. 
go    forth,    exeo,    -Ire,    -il,    -itum; 

egredior,  egredi,  egressus  sum; 

proficlscor,    -I,    profectus   sum; 

excedo,    -ere,    -cessi,    -cessum; 

discedo,    -ere,    -cessI,    -cessum. 
go    forward,    progredior,    -gredi, 

-gressus    sum;     procedo,    -ere, 

-cessI,   -cessum. 
go   on,   passive  of  ago,   -ere,   egl, 

actum;     passive   of  gero,    -ere, 

gessi,  gestum. 
go  out.     Cf.  go  forth, 
go  to,  adeo,  -Ire,  -il,   -itum, 
go  to  meet,   obviam  eo;    obvius 

(-a,  -um)  eo;   me  obvium  (-am) 

fero;      occurro,     -ere,      -curri, 

-cursum.     With  dat.  case. 
god,  deus,  del,  m. 
going   to,    expressed   by   the   active 

periphrastic  conjugation. 


gold,  aurum,  -I,  n. 

gold  (of),  aureus,  -a,  -um. 

good,    bonus,   -a,   -um. 

good  fortune,  felicitas,  -tatis,  /./ 

fort  una,  -ae,  /. 
good  luck,  felicitas,  -tatis,  /. 
good    will,     voluntas,  -tatis,    /.; 

gratia,  -ae,  /. 
government,  res  publica,  rel  pub- 

licae,  /. 
governor,  proconsul,  -is,  m. 
Gracchus,  Gracchus,  -i,  m. 
grade,  gradus,  -us,  m. 
grain,  frumentum,  -I,  n. 
grain    supply,     res    frumentaria, 

rel  frumentariae,  /. 
grant,    do,    dare,  .  dedl,    datum; 

concede,   -ere,   -cessi,   -cessum; 

permitto,  -ere,   -misi,  -missum. 
granted    that,    ut;     negative,    ne. 

Cf.  321. 
grateful     (feel),    gratiam    habeo, 

-ere,   -ul,   -itum. 
gratitude,  gratia,  -ae,  /. 
Gratius,  Gratius,  -I,  m. 
great,   magnus,  -a,  -um;    ingens, 

-entis;    very    great,     summus, 

-a,  -um;    maximus,  -a,  -um. 
great    (as),    tantus,   -a,   -um;    as 

great  as,  tantus  .  .  .    quantus. 
great  (how),  quantus,  -a,  -um. 
great     numbers     (in),     frequens, 

-entis. 
great  (so),  tantus,  -a,  -um. 
greater    (the)    .    .    .    the   greater, 

quanto  maior  .  .  .  tan  to  maior; 

quo  maior  .  .  .  hoc  (eo)  maior. 

Cf.   160-162. 
greatest      importance       (be      of), 

maximi  interest.     Cf.   122-124. 
greatly,  vehementer;    magnopere. 
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greatness,  magnitudo,  -dinis,  /. 

Greece,  Graecia,  -ae,  /. 

greed,  avaritia,  -ae,  /.;  cupiditas, 

-tatis,  /. 
greedy,  avidus,  -a,  -um. 
Greek,  Graecus,  -a,  -um. 
grieve,  doleo,  -ere,  -ui,  — . 
grieve  at,  doleo,  -ere,  -ui,  — .     Cf , 

60. 
ground,    humus,    -I,    m.;     on   the 

ground,  huml.     Cf.  196. 
guard  (noun),  praesidium,   -I,  n.; 

guard,   sentinel,    custos,    -odis, 

m.;    watch,  vigilia,  -ae,  /. 
guard    (verb),   tueor,     -eri,    tutus 

sum;      defendo,     -ere,     -fendi, 

-fensum. 
guardianship,    praesidium,    -i,    n. 
guidance  of  (under  the).      Use  the 

ablative  absolute.     Cf.  370. 
guide,  dux,  ducis,  m. 

H 

habit,  mos,  moris,  m.;  consue- 
tiido,  -dinis,  /. 

habit  of  (be  in  the),  soleo,  -ere, 
solitus  sum;  consuevl.  Cf. 
209.     Imperfect  tense.      Cf .  203. 

halt,  consisto,  -ere,  -stiti,   — . 

hampered,  impeditus,  -a,  -um. 

hand,  manus,  -us,  /. 

hand  (be  at),  adsum,  -esse,  -fui, 
-futurus. 

hand  (on  the  other),  autem.  Cf. 
412,  1. 

hand  dov^rn,  hand  over,  trado, 
-ere,   -didi,   -ditum. 

hang  over,  impendeo,  -ere,  — ,  — . 

happen,  it  happens,  accidit,  -ere, 
accidit,  especially  of  bad  for- 
tune;    contingit,     -ere,     -tigit, 


especially   of  good  fortune;  fit, 

fieri,    factum   est.     Cf.    264. 
happen,   go   on,    passive   of  gero, 

-ere,  gessi,  gestum;    passive  of 

ago,   -ere,   egi,   actum, 
harass,  lacesso,  -ere,  -Ivi,  -itum; 

vexo,   -are,   -avi,   -atum. 
harbor,  portus,  -us,  m. 
hardship,  labor,  -oris,  m. 
harm     (noun),    iniuria,    -ae,     /.; 

detrlmentum,  -i,  n.;    do  harm. 

Cf.  harm,  verb. 
harm  (verb),  noceo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum. 

Cf.    79-82. 
harmony,  concordia,  -ae,  /. 
hasten,  propero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum; 

contends,  -ere,  -tendi,  -tentum; 

maturo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
hate,    odi,    osurus.     Cf.    209-210. 

be  hated,   in  odio  sum.     With 

dat.  case. 
hatred,    invidia,   -ae,  /.;    odium, 

-i,  n. 
haughty,  superbus,  -a,  -um. 
have,  habeo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum. 
have    influence,    possum,    posse, 

potui,     — ;      valeo,     -ere,     -ui, 

-iturus.     Cf.  66. 
have  to  do  with,    pertineo,   -ere, 

-ui,    -tentum.     With    ad     and 

ace.   case. 
he,    is;    hie;    ille.      Usually    not 

expressed  as  subject  of  a  finite 

verb.  Cf.  16,  20,  33. 
head,  caput,  capitis,  n. 
hear,    hear    of,    audio,    -ire,    -ivi, 

-itum. 
height,  altitudo,  -dinis,  /. 
heights,    superior  a    loca,    super  i- 

orum  locorum,   n.   pi. 
help     (noun),    auxilium,     -i,     n.; 
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opera,  -ae,  /. ;  by  the  help  of, 

per,  prep,  with  ace. 
help     (verb),     iuvo,     -are,     -iuvi, 

(iutum);     adiuvo,    -are,    -iuvi, 

(-iiitum);     adsum,    -esse,    -ful, 

-futurus. 
Helvetian    (adj.),   Helveticus,    -a, 

-um. 
Helvetian  (noun),  Helvetius,  -i,  m. 
Heraclea,  Heraclla,  -ae,  /. 
Heraclean,  a  citizen  of  Heraclea, 

Heracllensis,   -is,   m. 
here,  hic,  adv. 
hereafter,  posthac,  adv. 
heretofore,  an  tea;  adhuc. 
hesitate,  dubito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 

With    infinitive.     Cf.    328-329, 

273. 
hiding  places,  latebrae,  -arum,  /. 

pL 
high,    altus,    -a,    -um;     of    high 

birth,   nobilis,  -e. 
highest,  greatest,  summus,  -a,  -um. 
highly,  magni.     Cf.  122. 
hill,    coUis,  -is,  m. 
himself,   — ,    sul,    reflexive;    ipse, 

ipsius,     intensive.     Cf.     19-25, 

38. 
hinder,  impedio,  -Ire,  -ivi,  -Itum; 

prohibeo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum.     Cf. 

269-271. 
hindrance,   impedlmentum,  -i,   n. 
his,  suus,  -a,  -um,  reflexive;    eius. 

Cf.  20-25. 
hither  (adj.),  citerior,  -ius. 
hitherto,  adhuc. 
hold,    teneo,    -ere,    -ul,    tentum; 

habeo,    -ere,    -ui,    -itum;     ob- 

tineo,   -ere,   -ui,   -tentum. 
hold  a  trial,   iudicium  ago,  -ere, 

egi,  actum. 


hold  an  opinion,  sentio,  -ire,  sensi, 

sensum. 
hold     back,     retineo,     -ere,     -ui, 

-tentum;     contineo,    -ere,    -ui, 

-tentum. 
hold  in  check,  coerceo,  -ere,  -ui, 

-itum.     Cf.  hold  back, 
hold     out,     sustineo,     -ere,     -ui, 

-tentum. 
hold    out    against,    resisto,    -ere, 

-stiti,   — ;     sustineo,    -ere,    -ui. 

-tentum. 
home,    domus,    -us,  /.     Cf.    194 

197.     tectum,     -i,     n.;      domi- 

cilium,  -i,  n. 
Homer,  Homerus,  -i,  m. 
honesty,  fides,  -ei,  /. 
honor  (noun),  integrity,  fides,  -ei, 

/.;   honor,  respect,  honor,  -oris, 

m. 
honor    (verb),  honoro,  -are,    -avi, 

-atum. 
honorable,  honestus,  -a,  -um. 
hope  (noun),  spes,  spei,  /.;    have 

hope,     in     spem     venio,     -ire, 

veni,  ventum.     Cf.  hope,   verb. 
hope  (verb),  spero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
horse,  equus,  -i,  m. 
horseback    (on),    in    equo    or    in 

equis. 
horseman,  eques,  equitis,  m. 
Hortensius,  Hortensius,  -i,  m. 
hostage,  obses,  obsidis,  m. 
hostile,     inimicus,    -a,    -um;     in- 

festus,  -a,  -um. 
hour,  hora,  -ae,  /. 
house,   domus,   -us,  /.     Cf.    194- 

197.     tectum,    -i,     n.;     aedes, 

-ium,  /.   pL;    at  the  house  of, 

apud,      prep,     with     acc,      Cf. 

French  chez. 
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how,    quo    modo;    qua    ratione; 

quern    ad    modum;     with    adj. 

or  adv.,  quam. 
how  great,  how  large,  quantus,  -a, 

-um. 
how  many,  quot,  indecl.  noun  or 

adj.;  quam  multi,  -ae,  -a. 
how  many  times,  quotiens,  adv. 
how    much,    quantus,    -a,    -um. 

As  a  noun,  quantum,  -I,  n. 
how  often,  quotiens,  adv. 
however,      tamen;     autem.      Cf. 

412. 
however    much,     quamvis,     adv. 

Cf.  319. 
huge,  ingens,  -entis. 
hundred,  centum,  indecl.  numeral. 
hundred    and    sixth,     centesimus 

scxtus. 
hundredth,  centesimus,  -a,  -um. 
hunger,  fames,  -is,  /. 
hurl,     iacio,    -ere,    ieci,    iactum; 

conicio,  -ere,  coniecl,  coniectum ; 

hurl   at   any    one,    in   aliquem 

iacio. 
hurl     away,    abicio,    -ere,     -iecl, 

-iectum. 
hurl    back,    reicio,    -ere,    reieci, 

reiectum. 
hurry,  accelero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 

I 

I,  ego,  mei.  Usually  not  ex- 
pressed.    Cf.  16. 

I  would  that,  utinam;  velim. 
Cf.  226-231. 

Iccius,  Iccius,  -i,  m. 

Ides,  Idas,  -uum,  /.  pi.  Cf.  177- 
180. 

if,  si;    but  if,  sin.     Cf.  299. 

if  not;  nisi;  si  non,     Cf,  399, 


if  only,  dum  modo;  tantum  modo. 

Cf.  290. 
ignorant,    ignarus,   -a,   -um;     im- 

pcritus,  -a,  -um   (rerum).     Cf. 

113-114. 
ignorant   (be),   ignoro,  -are,  -avi, 

-atum;    nescio,  -ire,  -ivi,  -itum. 
ill  disposed,   inimico  animo.     Cf. 

140-141. 
Illyricum,  Illyricum,  -i,  n. 
image,    imago,    -ginis,  /.;     simu- 
lacrum, -i,  n. 
immediately,  statim. 
immortal,  immortalis,  -e. 
implore,  imploro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
importance  (be  of),  interest,  -esse, 

-fuit.     Cf.     124.     be    of    Uttle 

(great,    so    great)    importance, 

parvi    (magni,    tanti)  est.     Cf. 

122. 
important  (so),  tantus,  -a,  -um. 
imprison,  in  custodiam  do,  dare, 

dedi,    datum, 
imprisonment,    custodia,    -ae,  /.; 

(chains),  vincula,  -orum,  w.  pi. 
in,    in,    prep,   with   abl.    and   ace. 

cases. 
in  accordance  with,  ex  or  de,  with 

the  abl.  case.     Cf.  138-139. 
in    as    much    as,     quod;      cum; 

quoniam;   quia.     Cf.   294,   297. 
in  behalf  of,  pro,  prep,  with  abl. 

case. 
in  defense  of,  pro,  prep,  with  abl. 

case. 
in  order  to,  ut.     Cf.  253-254. 
in  retiu-n  for,  pro,  prep,  with  abl. 

case. 
in  that,  quod;  relative  clause.     Cf. 

293. 
in  vain,  frustra,  nequiquam, 
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inactivity,  inertia,  -ae,  /. 

incite,  sollicito,  -are,  -avi,  -a turn; 
excito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 

inconsistent  (be),  abhorreo,  -ere, 
-ui,  — .     With  ab  and  abl.  case. 

increase,  make  larger,  augeo,  -ere, 
auxl,  auctum.      Transitive  verb. 

increase,  grow  larger,  cresco,  -ere, 
crevi,  cretum.    Intransitive  verb. 

indeed,  quidem;  vero;  sane; 
certe;    then  indeed,   turn  vero. 

infantry,  peditatus,  -us,  m.; 
pedites,  -um,  m.  pi. 

inflict,  infero,  -ferre,  -tull,  in- 
latum  (illatum). 

inflict  punishment  on  some  one, 
supplicium  de  aliquo  sumo, 
-ere,  sumpsi,  sumptum;  in 
aliquem  animadverto,  -ere, 
-verti,  -versum;  aliquem  sup- 
plicio  afficio,  -ere,  -feci,  -fectum. 

influence  {noun),  political  influ- 
ence, auctoritas,  -tatis,  /.;  per- 
sonal influence,  gratia,  -ae,  /. 

influence  {verb),  adduce,  -ere, 
-duxl,  -ductum;  induce,  -ere, 
-duxl,  -ductum;  moveo,  -ere, 
movi,  motum;  impello,  -ere, 
-pull,    -pulsum. 

influence  (have),  be  of  influence, 
possum,  posse,  potui,  — ;  valeo, 
-ere,  -ui,  valiturus.     Cf.  66. 

inform,  certiorem  facio,  -ere, 
feci,  factum.  Certior  agrees 
with  the  object. 

informed  (be),  certior  fio,  fieri, 
factus  sum.  Certior  agrees  with 
the  subject. 

inhabit,  incolo,  -ere,  -colul,  — . 

injure,  noceo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum. 
Cf.  79-80,  82. 


injury,  iniuria,  -ae,  /. 
inland,  interior,  -ius. 
innocent,  innocens,  -entis. 
inquire,    quaero,    -ere,    quaeslvl, 

quaesitum;     rogo,    -are,    -avi, 

-atum.     Cf.   72. 
inquiry     (make),     quaero,     -ere, 

quaesivi,  quaesitum.    Cf .  72,  65. 
inside  (prep.),  intra,  prep,  with  ace. 

case;    adv.,  intus. 
inspire  dread  or  fear  in  any  one, 

alicui  metum  inicio,  -ere,  -ieci, 

-iectum. 
instruct,     praecipio,     -ere,     -cepi, 

-ceptum;     mando,    -are,    -avi, 

-atum. 
instructions,  mandata,  -orum,  n. 

pi. 
integrity,  innocentia,  -ae,  /.;  fides, 

fidei,  /. 
intend,     expressed    by    the    active 

periphrastic     conjugation.      Cf. 

252.     in    animo    habeo,     -ere, 

-ui,  -itum. 
intent,  intention,  animus,  -I,  m.; 

consilium,  -i,  m.;  mens,  mentis, 

/.;    sententia,  -ae,  /. 
interchange,  inter  nos  damus,  etc. 

Cf.  26. 
interest  (be  to  the),  interest,  -esse, 

-fuit;    refert,  -ferre,  -tulit.     Cf. 

124. 
interests,  res,  rerum,  /.  pi. 
interests  of  any  one  (look  out  for 

the),  alicui  consuls,  -ere,  -ui,  con- 

sultum.     Cf.   79-80. 
interval,      intervallum,      -i,      n.; 

spatium,  -i,  n. 
into,  in,  prep,  with  ace.  case. 
invest,  colloco,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
Invite,   invito,   -are,   -avi,   -atum; 
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send    for,    arcesso,    -ere,    -ivi, 

-itum. 
island,  insula,  -ae,  /. 
it,  is,  ea,  id.  '  Cf.  36. 
it  may  be  that,  licet.     Cf.  320. 
Italian,  Italicus,  -a,  -um. 
Italy,  Italia,  -ae,  /. 


January,  lanuarius,  -a,  -um,  adj. 

Cf.  176. 
javelin,  pilum,  -i,  n.;  telum,  -I,  n. 
join,  coniungo,  -ere,  -iunxi,  -iunc- 

tum.      Transitive  verb. 
journey,  iter,  itineris,  n. 
joy,  gaudium,  -i,  n.;  laetitia,  -ae,  /. 
judge  {noun),  judex,  iudicis,  m. 
judge   (verb),  iudico,    -are,    -avi, 

-a  turn, 
judgment,  iudicium,  -i,  n. 
Julius,  Julius,  -I,  m. 
Jupiter,  luppiter,  lovis,  m. 
juror,  iadex,  iQdicis,  m. 
just,    aequus,    -a,    -um;     iustus, 

-a,  -um. 
just  as,  ita  ut;  sicut. 
just   as   if,    velutsi;     tamquamsl; 

acsl;  quasi.     Cf.  313. 
just  now,  paulo  ante;   modo. 
justice,  iustitia,  -ae,  /.;    aequitas, 

-tatis,  /. 
justly,  iure. 

K 

Kalends,     Kalendae,     -arum,     /. 

pi.     Cf.    177. 
keep,     retain,     teneo,     -ere,     -ul, 

tentum;    retineo,  -ere,  -ul,  -ten- 

tum;        contineo,       -ere,      -ul, 

-tentum. 
keep  away,  keep  from,  prohibeo, 


-ere,    -ui,    -itum;      intereludo, 

-ere,    -clusi,    -clusum. 
keep    busy,    occupo,    -are,    -avi, 

-atum. 
keep    in    mind,    memoria    teneo, 

-ere,  -ui,  tentum. 
keep    watch,    vigilo,    -are,    -avi, 

-atum. 
kill,  interficio,  -ere,  -feci,  -fectum; 

occido,  -ere,  -cidi,  -cisum. 
kind,     sort,     genus,    generis,    n.; 

modus,    -i,    m.;     of    this    kind, 

eius  modi.     Cf.  102. 
kind,  kind-hearted,  lenis,  -e;  mitis, 

-e;     misericors,    -cordis. 
kindness,     an    act    of    kindness, 

beneficium,    -i,    n.;     feeling    of 

kindness,  humanitas,  -tatis,  /.; 

lenitas,   -tatis,  /. 
king,   rex,  regis,   m.;    of  a    (the) 

king,  with  a  (the)  king,  regius, 

-a,   -um,   adj. 
kingdom,  regnum,  -i,  n. 
kinsman,     propinquus,     -i,      m.; 

consanguineus,   -i,   m. 
knight,   cques,   equitis,   m. 
know,     scio,     -ire,     -ivi,     -itum; 

sentio,     -ire,      sensi,      sensum; 

cognovi.      Cf.      209-210;       in- 

tellego,    -ere,    -lexi,    -lectum. 
know     (not),     nescio,     -ire,     -ivi, 

-itum;  ignoro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
knowledge,  scientia,  -ae,  /. 
known,  notus,  -a,  -um. 


Labienus,  Labienus,  -i,  m. 
labor,  labor,  -oris,  m. 
lack  (noun),  inopia,  -ae,  /. 
lack     (verb),    careo,    -ere,    carui, 
cariturus.     Cf.    153. 
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Laeca,  Laeca,  -ae,  m. 

land,  general  term,  terra,  -ae,  /.; 

territory,    fines,    -ium,    m.    pL, 

ager,    agri,    m.;     native    land, 

patria,    -ae,   /.;     on    land    and 

sea,  terra  marique.     Cf.  189. 
language,  lingua,  -ae,  /. 
large,   magnus,   -a,   -um;    ingens, 

-entis. 
large  (how),  quantus,  -a,  -um. 
last,  proximus,  -a,  -um. 
last  (at),  tandem;    demum;    deni- 

que. 
lasting,    aeternus,   -a,   -um;   sem- 

piternus,   -a,   -um;     perpetuus, 

-a,    -um. 
late  in  the  day,   mult5  die;  late 

at    night,    multa    nocte;    until 

late  at  night,  ad  multam  noc- 

tem. 
later,  postea;  post. 
Latin,  Latlnus,  -a,  -um;   in  Latin, 

Latine,  adv. 
Latium,  Latium,  -i,  n. 
latter    (the),   hie,  haec,  hoc.     Cf. 

35. 
laugh  at,  rideo,  -ere,  risi,  risum. 

Cf.  60. 
law,    a   law,    lex,    legis,  /.;     law, 

justice,   ids,   iuris,   n.  , 
lay   bare,     patefacio,   -ere,    -feci, 

-factum. 
lay    down    (arms),    abicio,    -ere, 

-ieci,  -iectum. 
lay    open,    patefacio,    -ere,    -feci, 

-factum, 
lay  waste,  vasto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum; 

populor,  -ari,  -atus  sum. 
lead,  dCico,  -ere,  duxi,  ductum. 
lead  across,  traduco,  -ere,  -duxi, 

-ductum.     Cf.  62-63. 


lead  back,  reduco,  -ere,  -duxi, 
-ductum. 

lead  forth,  educo,  -ere,  -duxi, 
-ductum. 

lead  in,  introduce,  -ere,  -duxi, 
-ductum. 

lead  on,  adduco,  -ere,  -duxi, 
-ductum;  induco,  -ere,  -duxi, 
-ductum. 

lead  out,  educo,  -ere,  -duxi, 
-ductum. 

leader,  dux,  duels,  m. 

leadership,  principatus,  -us,  m.; 
under  the  leadership  of  some 
one,  aliquo  duce.     Cf.  370,  515. 

leading  man,  prominent  man, 
princeps,  principis,  m. 

learn,  cognosce,  -ere,  cognovi, 
cognitum;  reperio,  -ire,  rep- 
peri,  repertum;  disco,  discere, 
didici,  — . 

learned,  doctus,  -a,  -um. 

learning,  doctrina,  -ae,  /. 

least  powerful  (be),  have  the 
least  power,  minimum  possum 
(valeo).     Cf.  66. 

leave,  leave  behind,  relinquo, 
-ere,  -liqui,  -lictum;  leave, 
go  away  from,  go  out  of,  exeo, 
-ire,  -ii,  -itum,  with  ex  and  the 
abl.;  discedo,  -ere,  -cessi,  -ces- 
sum,  with  ex  and  abl.;  egredior, 
egredi,  egressus  sum,  with  ex 
and  abl.;  excedo,  -ere,  -cessi, 
-cessum,  with   ex    and   the   abl. 

leave  out  of  consideration,  omitto, 
-ere,  -misi,  -missum. 

left,  sinister,  -tra,  -trum;  on 
the  left  wing,  a  sinistro  cornu. 

legally,  lure. 

legion,  legio,  -onis,  /, 
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length  (at),  tandem;  demum; 
denique;  postremo;  ad  extre- 
mum, 

leniency,  lenitas,  -talis,  /.;  de- 
mentia,  -ae,  /. 

lenient,  lenis,  -e;    clemens,  -entis. 

Lentulus,  Lentulus,  -I,  m. 

Lepidus,  Lepidus,  -I,  m. 

less  {adj.),  minor,  minus;  asanoun, 
minus,  minoris,  n.     Cf,  105. 

less  {adv.),  minus.     Cf.  159. 

less  (none  the),  nee  minus. 

let.  Cf.  permit  or  allow.  In 
exhortations  expressed  by  the 
hortatory   suhjunct. 

let  loose  upon,  immitto,  -ere, 
-misi,  -missum,  with  in  and 
the  ace.   case. 

letter,  littera,  -ae,  /.,  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet;  litterae,  -arum, 
/.  pi.,  a  letter,  a  dispatch;  epis- 
tula,  -ae,  /.,  a  personal  letter, 
on  private  matters. 

lex  Papia,  legis  Papiae,  /.,  a  law 
passed  in  65  B.C.  providing  that 
all  men  not  possessing  Roman 
citizenship  should  be  expelled 
from  Rome. 

liberty,  libertas,  -tatis,  /. 

lieutenant,  legatus,  -I,  m. 

life,  vita,  -ae,  /. 

light,  IQx,   iQcis,  /. 

light  (bring  to),  inlustro  (illustro), 
-are,  -avi,  -atum;  patefacio, 
-ere,  -feci,  -factum;  deprehendo, 
-ere,  -prehendl,   -prehensum. 

light  armed,  expedltus,  -a,  -um. 

like  {adj.),  similis,  -e.     Cf.  92,  96. 

like  {verb),  volo,  velle,  volul,  — ; 
I  should  like,  velim.  Cf.  234, 
b,  230. 


likely  to,   expressed  by  the  active 

periphrastic      conjugation.      Cf. 

252. 
likewise,  item, 
line  of  battle,  acies,  -el,  /. 
line  of  march,  army  on  the  march, 

agmen,  agminis,  n. 
Liscus,  Liscus,  -i,  m. 
listen  to,  audio,  -Ire,  -IvI,  -Itum. 
literary  pursuits,  studium  littera- 

rum. 
literature,  litterae,  -arum,   /.  pi. 
little  {adj.),  parvus,  -a,  -um. 
little  {adv.),  paulo.     Cf.  160-161. 
little    importance    (of),    of    little 

value,  parvi.     Cf.  122. 
live,  vivo,  -ere,  vixl,  victum,  live; 

dwell,  habito,  -are,  -avI,  -atum; 

live,  inhabit,  incolo,  -ere,  -ui,  — . 
live  on,  vescor,  vesci,  — .     With 

abl.  case.     Cf.  165. 
long,   of  space,   adj.,   longus,   -a, 

-um. 
long,  of  time  {adv.),  diu. 
long    time    (for    a),    for    a    long 

while,  dill,  adv. 
longer    (no),    non    diutius;     non 

iam. 
look,  video,  -ere,  vidl,  visum, 
look  after,   provideo,   -ere,   -vidl, 

-visum.     With  dat.  case. 
look     at,     aspicio,     -ere,     -spexl, 

-spectum;    look  at  each  other, 

inter  se  aspicere.     Cf.  26. 
look  out  for  (the  interests  of  some 

one),      provideo,      -ere,      -vidl, 

-visum;    consulo,  -ere,  -ul,  con- 

sultum.     Cf.    79-80. 
lose,  amitto,  -ere,  -mIsi,  -missum. 
loss,    calamitas,   -tatis,  /.;  detri- 

mentum,  -i,  n. 
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love  (noun),  amor,  -oris,  m. 
love  (verb),  amo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
low,    Inferus,    -a,    -um;      lowest, 
infimus,  -a,  -um  or  Imus,  -a,  -um. 
loyalty,  voluntas,  -tatis,  /. 
LucuUus,  Lucullus,  -i,  m. 
luxury,  luxuria,  -ae,  /. 

M 

mad,    amens,    amentis;     demens, 

dementis, 
madness,    amentia,    -ae,   /.;     de- 
mentia, -ae,  /. 
magistracy,  magistratus,  -us,  m. 
magistrate,  magistratus,  -us,  m. 
make,   facio,    -ere,    feci,   factum; 

efficio,  -ere,  -feci,  -fectum. 
make    a    move,    me    commoveo, 

-ere,   -movl,   -motum. 
make   a  promise,    polliceor,   -eri, 

pollicitus   sum. 
make     a    reply,     make     answer, 

responded,  -ere,  -spondl,  -spon- 

sum. 
make    an    attempt,    conor,    -ari, 

-atus   sum. 
make    an    attack    on    some    one, 

in  aliquem  impetum  facio,  -ere, 

feci,  factum. 
make   an  enemy,   inimlcum  sus- 

cipio,    -ere,    -cepi,    -ceptum. 
make    an   inquiry,    quaero,    -ere, 

quaesivl,   quaesltum. 
make   war   on   some   one,    alicui 

bellum    infero,     -ferre,     intuli, 

inlatum   (illatum). 
make  way  with,  tollo,  -ere,  sus- 

tuli,  sublatum. 
man,     the    general    term,     homo, 

hominis,   m.;    with    reference  to 

a    man    of  high   qualities,    vir. 


viri,  m.;    a  man  who,  is  qui. 

Cf.  36. 
manage,    administro,    -are,    -avi, 

-atum ;  gero,  -ere,  gessi,  gestum. 
manhood     (early),     aetas     inita, 

aetatis  initae,  /. 
Manilian  law,  lex   Manilia,   legis 

Maniliae,  /,,  a  law  designed  to 

place     Pompey     in     charge    of 

the    Third    Mithridatic    War. 
Manius,  Manius,  -i,  m. 
Manlius,     Manlius,     -i,     m.;      of 

Manlius,    Manlian,    Manlianus, 

-a,  -um. 
manner,  ratio,  -onis,  /.;    modus, 

-i,  m.;  ordo,  ordinis,  m. 
many,  multi,  -ae,  -a;    complures, 

complura  (-ia). 
many  (as),  tot;    as  many  as,  tot 

.  ,  .  quot. 
many    as    possible     (as),     quam 

plQrimi,  -ae,  -a. 
many    (how),   quot,   indecl.   noun 

and   adj. 
march    (noun),   iter,   itineris,    n.; 

on   the  march,  in    itinere;    ex 

itinere. 
march  (verb),  iter  facio,  -ere,  feci, 

factum. 
march     (forced),     magnum    iter, 

magni    itineris,    n. 
march  forward,  progredior,  -gredi, 

-gressus    sum;     procedo,    -ere, 

-cessi,  -cessum. 
March,     the    month    of    March, 

Martins,  -a,  -um,  adj.     Cf.  176. 
Marcus,  Marcus,  -i,  m. 
maritime,  maritimus,  -a,  -um. 
mark  out,  select,  constituo,  -ere, 

-stitui,  -stitutum. 
Marseilles,  Massilia,  -ae,  /. 
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match,  par,  paris.    Cf.  92. 

matter,  affair,  res,  rei,  /. 

may,  expressed  by  the  subjunctive. 

Cf.  227,  253,  254. 
may,  it  is  permitted,  licet,  licere, 

licuit.     Cf.    325,   3. 
meantime,     meanwhile,     interim; 

interea. 
meet,  occurro,  -ere,  -ciirri,  -cur- 
sum;    obviam    eo,   ire,  ii  (ivi), 

itum.     With  dat. 
meet     (in    conflict),     congredior, 

-gredl,     -gressus     sum.      With 

cum  and  the  abl. 
meeting,    concilium,   -I,   n.;    con- 

ventus,  -us,  m. 
memorial,  monumentum,  -I,  m. 
memory,  memoria,  -ae,  /.;  within 

the  memory  of  man,  post  homi- 

num    roemoriam. 
Menapii,  Menapii,  -orum,  m.  pi. 
mention,  commemoro,  -are,  -avi, 

-atum. 
merchant,  mercator,  -oris,  m. 
mere,   ipse,  -a,  -um. 
message,  nuntius,  -i,  m. 
messenger,  nuntius,  -I,  m. 
Metellus,  Metellus,  -i,  m. 
method    of    attack,    oppugnatio, 

-on  is,  /. 
Mettius,  Mettius,  -i,  m. 
middle,    midst,    medius,   -a,   -um, 

adj.     Cf.   108. 
midnight,     media     nox,     mediae 

noctis,  /. 
might.     Cf.  may. 
mild,  mitis,  -e;    lenis,  -e. 
mildness,  lenitas,  -tatis. 
mile,  mille  passus,  mille  passuum, 

m.  pi.;  miles,  milia  passuum,  n. 

pi.     Cf.  494,  3. 


military,  mllitaris,  -e;  military 
affairs  (matters),  res  militaris, 
rei  militaris,  /.;  military  tri- 
bune, tribunus  militum. 

mind,  of  mental  qualities,  mens, 
mentis,  /.;  of  emotional  quali- 
ties, animus,  -i,  m. 

mindful,  memor,  memoris.  Cf. 
113-114. 

mine,  meus,  -a,  -um. 

misdeed,  iniuria,  -ae,  /.;  male- 
ficium,  -I,   n. 

misfortune,  calamitas,  -tatis,  /. 

Mississippi,  Mississippi,  -orum,  m. 
pi 

mistake  (make  a),  be  mistaken, 
crro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 

Mithridates,  Mithridates,  -is,  m. 

Mithridatic,  Mithridaticus,  -a,  -um. 

moderation,  modus,  -i,  m.;  tem- 
perantia,   -ae,  /. 

moment  (of  such),  tanti.     Cf.  122. 

money,  pecunia,  -ae,  /. 

month,  mensis,  -is,  m. 

more  {noun),  plus,  pluris,  n.,  with 
partitive  gen.     Cf.  105. 

more  {adj.),  plures,  plura,  pi. 
Not  used  as   adj.    in   the    sing. 

more  {adv.),  of  degree,  magis; 
of  amount,  plus,  adv.;  amplius, 
adv. 

moreover,  autem.  Cf.  412.  prae- 
terea. 

Morini,  Morini,  -orum,  m.  pi. 

morning  (early  in  the),  mane; 
this  morning,  hodierno  die 
mane. 

motion,  recommendation,  sen- 
tentia,    -ae,  /. 

mountain,  mons,  montis,  m, 

mournful,  tristis,  -e. 
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move,  moveo,  -ere,  movi,  motum; 

commoveo,  -ere,  -movi,  -motum. 
move    (make  a),   me  commoveo, 

-ere,   -movi,    -motum. 
much  {adj.),  multus,  -a,  -um. 
much  (adv.),  multum;  magnopere; 

multo. 
much   as  (as  or  so),  tantus  .  .  . 

quantus. 
much  (how),  quantus,  -a,  -um. 
much  (so),  tantus,  -a,  -um. 
multitude,  multitudo,  -dinis,  /. 
murder     {noun),    caedes,     -is,    /. 

Commit  murder.    Cf.    murder, 

verb. 
murder  (verb),  interficio,  -ere,  -feci, 

-fectum;      occido,     -ere,     -cidi, 

-cisum;      trucido,     -are,     -avi, 

-atum;    neco,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
Murena,  Murena,  -ae,  m. 
must,    necesse    est.     Cf.    325,    3. 

Expressed    by    the    periphrastic 

conjugation.     Cf.  383-389. 
my,  meus,  -a,  -um. 
myself,  ego,  mei. 

N 

name  (noun),  nomen,  nominis,  n. 
name    (verb),    nomino,  -are,   -avi, 

-atum.     Cf.  58,  67-69. 
named,    by    name,    nomine.     Cf. 

142-143. 
narrow,  angustus,  -a,  -um;  narrow, 

restricted,  exiguus,  -a,  -um. 
nation,    gens,    gentis,   /.;     natio, 

-onis,  /. 
native  land,  patria,  -ae,  /. 
nature,  natura,  -ae,  /.;  character, 

genus,  generis,  n. 
naval,  navalis,  -e. 
navigate,  navigo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 


near,  prope,  adv.   and  prep,  with 

ace.  case. 
nearby,  proximus,  -a,  -um,  adj. 
nearest,  proximus,  -a,  -um;   fini- 

timus,  -a,  -um.     Cf.  92,  94. 
necessary     (it    is),    necesse     est. 

Cf.  325,  3. 
necessity,  utilitas,  -tatis,  /. ;  neces- 

sitas,  -tatis,  /. 
need    (noun),  opus,  indecl.    noun. 

Cf.    155-156. 
need  (I),  mihi  opus  est,  with  abl. 

of  the  thing  needed.     Cf.    155- 

156. 
needless  (it  is),  non  necesse  est. 

Cf.  325,  3. 
neglect,      neglego,      -ere,      -lexi, 

-lectum. 
neighbor,  finitimus,  -i,  m. 
neighboring,   finitimus,    -a,   -um; 

vicinus,  -a,  -um. 
neither   (adj.   and  pron.),  neuter, 

-tra,  -trum. 
neither      (conj.),      neque      (nee); 

neither  .  .  .  nor,    neque    (nee) 

.  ,  .  neque    (nee). 
Nervii,  Nervii,  -orum,  m.  pi. 
never,  numquam.  , 

nevertheless,  tamen. 
new,  novus,  -a,  -um. 
next,  next  to,  proximus,  -a,  -um. 

Cf.   92,   94.     on  the  next  day, 

postero  die;  proximo  die;  pos- 

tridie  eius  diei. 
night,  nox,  noctis,  /.;    by  night, 

noctu;    midnight,    media    nox, 

mediae  noctis,  /. 
nine,  novem,  indecl.  numeral. 
ninth,  nonus,  -a,  -um. 
no  (adv.),  non;    negative   answer. 

Cf.  225. 
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no  (adj.),  nullus,  -a,  -um.     nihil, 

with  partitive  genitive.  Cf.  105. 
no  longer,  non  iam;  non  diutius, 
no  one,  nemo,  — ,  m.  and  /.;  ne 

quis.     Cf.    265. 
noble,  nobilis,  -e. 
noble  conduct,  virtus,  -tutis,  /. 
none,  nullus,  -a,  -um. 
none  the  less,  nihilo  minus;    nee 

minus. 
Nones,  Nonae,  -arum,  /.  pi.     Cf. 

177. 
nor,  neque  (nee).     Cf.  394,  399. 
not,  non,  ne;  after  verbs  of  fearing, 

ut.     Cf.  266,  267. 
not  at  all,  nihil,  adv. 
not    even,    ne  .  .  .  quidem.      Cf. 

412,  2. 
not    know,    be    ignorant,    nescio, 

-Ire,   -iyl,   -Itum;    ignoro,   -are, 

-avi,  -atum. 
not  only  .  ,  .  but  also,  non  mode 

(solum)  .  .  .  sed  (verum)  etiam; 

cum  .  .  .  tum.     Cf.    399. 
not    worthy,    indignus,    -a,    -um. 

Cf.   145,  274-275,  569. 
not  yet,  nondum. 
nothing,  nihil,  indecl.  noun. 
notice,    video,    -ere,    vidl,    visum; 

animadverts,  -ere,   -verti,  -ver- 

sum. 
November,  November,  -bris,  -bre. 

Cf.  176. 
Noviodunum,  Noviodunum,  -I,  n. 
now,  nunc;  iam;    now  for  a  long 

time,    iam   diu;    iam    dudum; 

iam    pridem.     Cf.    202,    205. 
number,  numerus,  -I,  m.;   a  great 

number,    multitude,    -dinis,  /.; 

in    great    numbers,     frequens, 

-entis,   adj. 


numerous,  multi,  -ae,  -a;  creber, 
-bra,  -brum. 


oath,  ills  iurandum,  iuris  iurandl, 
n.;  oath-bound  pledge,  fides  et 
ius  iurandum. 

obey,  pareo,  -ere,  -ul,  — .  Cf. 
79-82. 

object,  res,  rel,  /. 

observe,  cerno,  -ere,  crevi,  cretum; 
video,  -ere,  vidi,  visum. 

obtain,  consequor,  -sequi,  -se- 
cutus  sum. 

obtain  a  request,  impetro,  -are, 
-avI,  -atum. 

occasion,  circumstance,  locus,  -i, 
m.;  on  many  occasions,  saepe, 
adv. 

o'clock,  hora.     Cf.  175. 

October,  October,  -bris,  -bre,  adj. 
Cf.  176. 

of,  usually  expressed  by  the  geni- 
tive case;  of,  concerning,  de, 
prep,   with  abl. 

oflfer,  offero,  -ferre,  obtull,  ob- 
latum;  propono,  -ere,  -posul, 
-positum. 

office,  magistratus,  -us,  m. 

often,    saepe. 

old,  of  olden  time,  of  old,  vetus, 
veteris. 

omen,  omen,  ominis,  n. 

on,  in,  prep,  with  ace.  and  abl. 
cases.  Cf.  also  167.  on,  con- 
cerning, de,  prep,  with  abl. 
case. 

on  account  of,  propter,  prep, 
with  ace;  ob,  prep,  with  ace; 
abl.  case.     Cf.  135-136. 
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on  all  sides,  undique. 

on  both  sides,  ab  utroque  latere; 

ab  utraque   parte. 
on  land  and  sea,  terra  marique. 

Cf.  189. 
on  the  right  (left)  wing,  a  dextro 

(sinistro)  cornu. 
on  the  other  hand,   autem,   adv. 

Cf.  412,  1. 
once  (at),  statim. 
one,     unus,     -a,    -um;     one  .  .  . 

another,    alius   .   .   .  alius;    the 

one  .  .  .  the    other,    alter  .  .  . 

alter.     Cf.  56. 
one    (no),   nemo, — ,   m.   and  f. 
one  at  a  time,  one  by  one,  singuli, 

-ae,  -a,  adj. 
only  {adj.),  solus,  -a,  -um;  unus, 

-a,    -um. 
only     (adv.),   tantum;     not    only 

.  .  .  but  also,  nonmodo  (solum) 

.  .  .  sed    (verum)    etiam;   cum 

.  .  .  tum.     Cf.  280,  note. 
open  (adj.),  apertus,  -a,  -um. 
open   (verb),  aperio,    -Ire,   aperui, 

apertum. 
open    up,    patefacio,    -ere,    -feci, 

-factum. 
opinion,  sententia,  -ae,  /.;  opinio, 

-onis,  /.;  animus,  -I,  m. 
opinion    (entertain    or   hold    an), 

sentio,  -Ire,  sensi,  sensum. 
opportunity,     occasio,     -onis,    /.; 

facultas,   -tatis,  /.;    opportuni- 

tas,  -tatis,  /. 
oppose,     oppono,      -ere,      -posul, 

-positum;     obsto,    -are,    -stiti, 

— ;    resisto,  -ere,  -stitI,  — . 
opposite,     contrarius,     -a,     -um; 

adversus,   -a,   -um.     Cf.  92. 
oppressive,  gravis,  -e. 


or,  aut;  vel;  sive;  an.     Cf.  398- 

399,  221. 
or  not,  annon;  necne.      Cf.   222. 
oration,  oratio,   -onis,  /.;    deliver 

an    oration,    orationem    habeo, 

-ere,  -ui,  -itum. 
orator,  orator,  -oris,  m. 
order  (noun),  arrangement,  ordo, 

ordinis,  m. 
order    (noun),    command,    iussus, 

-us,    m.;     iussum,    -i,    n.;    im- 

peratum,    -I^    n.;     mandatum, 

-i,  n. 
order    (verb),    iubeo,    -ere,    iussi, 

iussum;      impero,     -are,     -avi, 

-atum.     Cf.     79-82,     262-263. 

mando,  -are,   -avI,  -atum. 
order   to    (in),   ut.     Cf.    253-254. 
Orgetorix,  Orgetorix,  -igis,  m. 
other,  alius,  -a,  -ud;  other  of  two, 

alter,  altera,  alterum.     Cf.  56. 
other  (the),  of  two,  alter,    altera, 

alterum;     of    more    than     two, 

reliquus,    -a,    -um;    the    other, 

the     others,     ceterl,     -ae,     -a; 

reliqui,  -ae,  -a. 
other's,    of    another,    of    others, 

alienus,    -a,    -um,    adj. 
ought,    debeo,    -ere,    -ui,    -itum; 

oportet,  oportere,  oportuit.    Cf. 

325,  2.     Expressed  by  the  passive 

periphrastic     conjugation.      Cf. 

383. 
our,  noster,  nostra,  nostrum. 
out  of,  ex,  prep,  with  abl.  case. 
outcome  is  (the),  evenit,  evenire, 

evenit.     Cf.  264. 
outside,  extra,  prep,  with  ace.  case. 
over,   super,   prep,   with  ace.   and 

abl.   cases;    in,   prep,   with  ace. 

and  abl.  cases. 
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overcome,      supero,      -are,     -avi 

-atum;  vinco,  -ere,  vici,  victum, 
overlook,     neglego,      -ere,      -lexi^ 

-lectum;         praemitto,         -ere, 

-misl,    -missurn. 
overtake,    consequor,    -sequi,    -se- 

cutus     sum;      consector,     -arl, 

-atus   sum. 
overthrow,     everto,     -ere,     -verti, 

-versum. 
overturn,  deicio,    -ere,    -ieci,  -iec- 

tum. 
overwhelm,        comprimo,        -ere, 

-press!,    -pressum. 
owe,  debeo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum. 
own.    Cf.  my,  your,  his,  her,  etc. 


pace,  passus,  -us,  m. 

pacify,   paco,   -are,  -avi,   -atum. 

Paphlagonia,     Paphlagonia,     -ae, 

/. 
pardon,  ignoseo,   -ere,  ignovi,   ig- 

notum.     Cf.  79-80. 
part,  pars,  partis,  /. 
participant,  socius,  -i,  m.;    parti- 

ceps,  particlpis,   m. 
pass,    of  time,    exigo,    -ere,     -egi, 

-actum. 
pass    a    law,    legem    fero,    ferre, 

tuli,    latum;     legem    const! tuo, 

-ere,    -stitui,    -stitutum. 
pass     a     decree,     decerno,     -ere, 

-crevi,    -cretum. 
passage,  iter,  itineris,  n. 
past  years   (these),  hi  anni. 
past  (in  the),  antea;  ante  id  tem- 

pus. 
patience,  patientia,  -ae,  /. 
patriotic,    amans   patriae;    amans 

rei  publicae. 


patriotism,  amor  patriae;  amor 
rel  publicae. 

pay,  pendo,  -ere,  pependl,  pen- 
sum;  pay  the  penalty,  poenas 
pendo,  poenas  do;  poenas  per- 
solvo,  -ere,  -solvi,  -solutum. 

peace,  pax,  pacis,  /. 

Pedius,  Pedius,  -i,  m. 

people  (a),  gens,  gentis,./.;  natio, 
-onis,  /.,•  populus,  -1,  m.; 
the  Roman  people,  populus 
Romanus;         people,  men, 

homines,  -um,  m.  pi;  the 
people,  the  common  people, 
plebs,  plebis,  /.;  multitude, 
-dinis,  /. 

people  (of  the),  popularis,  -e. 

perform,  fungor,  fungi,  functus 
sum.     Cf.  165. 

perhaps,  forte,  fortasse. 

peril,  periculum,  -i,  n. 

perish,  pereo,  -ire,  -ii,  -itum. 

permit,  patior,  pati,  passus  sum. 
Cf.  329.  sino,  -ere,  sivi,  situm. 
Cf.  329.  permitto,  -ere,  -misi, 
-missum.     Cf.  262. 

persuade,  persuadeo,  -ere,  -suasi, 
-suasum.     Cf.   79-82,  262. 

phalanx,  phalanx,  phalangis,  /. 

pirate,  praedo,  -onis,  m. 

pitch  camp,  castra  pono,  -ere, 
-posui,  -positum;  castra  loco, 
-are,  -avi,  -atum. 

pity,  miseret,  miserere,  miseruit. 
Cf.  118-119.  misereor,  -eri, 
-itus  sum.     Cf.   120. 

Pius,  Pius,  -i,  m. 

placate,  placo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 

place  (noun),  locus,  -i,  m.  (n.  in 
pi.);    pars,  partis,  /. 

place    {verb),    pono,    -ere^    posui, 
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positum;  loco,  -are,  -avi,  -atum; 

colloco,  -are,  -avi,  -atum;  place 

(at    intervals),     dispone,     -ere, 

-posui,  -positum. 
place  of  (in),  pro,  prep,  with  abl. 

case. 
place  (in  the  second),  deinde,  adv. 
place  in  charge,  place  in  command, 

praeficio,    -ere,    -feci,    -fectum. 

Cf.  83-84. 
plague,  pestis,  -is,  /. 
plain,    campus,    -i,  m.;    planities, 

-ei,  /. 
plan    {noun),    consilium,     -I,    n.; 

ratio,  -onis,  /.;    adopt   a   plan, 

consilium       capio ;       consilium 

ineo. 
plan     (verb),    cogito,    -are,     -avi, 

-atum;    molior,  -iri,  -itus  sum. 
plead  a  case,   causam  dico,   -ere, 

dixl,    dictum, 
pleasant,  iucundus,  -a,  -um;  gra- 

tus,  -a,  -um.     Cf.  113-114. 
please,    placeo,    -ere,    -ul,    -itum. 

Cf.  79-82.     delecto,   -are,  -avi, 

-atum.     Cf.    81. 
pleasing,  gratus,   -a,   -um;  iucun- 
dus, -a,  -um.     Cf.  92. 
pleasure,    voluptas,    -tatis,  /.;    it 

is  a  very  great  pleasure,  iucun- 

dissimum  est. 
pledge  (noun),  fides,  fidei. 
pledge    one's   word,    fidem   inter- 

pono,  -ere,  -posui,  -positum. 
plot  (noun),  insidiae,  -arum,  /.  pi.; 

consilium,  -i,  n. 
plot     (verb),     cogito,     -are,     -avi, 

-atum;  molior,  -iri,  -itus  sum. 
plunder  (noun),  praeda,  -ae,  /. 
plunder  (verb),  diripio,  -ere,  -ripui, 

-reptum. 

2f 


poet,  poeta,  -ae,  m. 
point  (at  this),  hie,  adv. 
Pompey,  Pompeius,  -i,  m. 
Pomptinus,  Pomptinus,  -i,  m. 
Pontus,  Pontus,  -i,  m. 
poor,  miser,  misera,  miserum. 
popularity,  gratia,  -ae,  /. 
popular,    of   the    people,    popula- 

ris,  -e. 
populous,  celeber,  -bris,  -bre. 
portent,  monstrum,  -i,  n. 
position,  locus,  -i,  m. 
possess,       of      concrete       objects, 

habeo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum;    teneo, 

-ere,    -ui,   tentum;    of    abstract 

qualities,   in   aliquo   est    aliqua 

res.      Cf.     also     Dative    of    the 

Possessor,  85-86. 
possession,  possessio,  -onis,  /. 
possession  of  (be  in),  possideo,  -ere, 

-sedi,  -sessum.     Cf.  possess, 
possession     of     (gain      or     get), 

potior,     -iri,     -itus     sum.     Cf. 

165-166. 
possible  (as  .  .  .  as),   quam,  with 

the    superlative;      as     soon     as 

possible,  quam  primum. 
postpone,  confers,  -ferre,  contuli, 

conlatum  (collatum). 
power,  military  power,  imperium, 

-i,  n.;    civil  authority,  potestas, 

-tatis,/.;  royal  power,  regnum, 

-i,  n.;    ability  in  general,  facul- 

tas,  -tatis,  /. 
power     (have),     possum,     posse, 

potui,  — ;    valeo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itu- 

rus.     Cf.  66. 
powerful,  potens,  -entis. 
powerful     (be),     possum,     posse, 

potui,     — ;      valeo,     -ere,     -ui, 

-iturus.     Cf.  66. 
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practice,  exercitatio,  -onis,  /. 
praetor,  praetor,  -oris,  m. 
praetorship,  praetura,  -ae,  /. 
praise   (noun),  laus,  laudis,  /. 
praise     (verb),    laudo,    -are,    -avi, 

-atum. 
precedent,  exemplum,  -i,  n. 
preceding   day    (on    the),    pridie, 

adv. 
prefer,  malo,  malle,  malul,  — . 
prepare,  paro,   -are,   -avi,  -atum; 

comparo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
presence  of  (in  the),  use  the  ahl. 

abs.  of  praesens.     Cf.  370. 
present   (verb),    dono,    -are,    -avi, 

-atum.     Cf.    78,    a.     do,    dare, 

dcdi,    datum. 
present   (be),   adsum,   -esse,   -ful, 

-futurus. 
preserve,  servo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum; 

conservo,    -are,    -a\^,    -atum. 
press   hard,    premo,    -ere,    pressi, 

pressum;    urgeo,  -ere,   ursi,  — . 
press  on,  Insto,  -are,  -stiti,  -statum. 
prestige,  auctoritas,  -tatis,  /. 
prevail,      prove      stronger,      plus 

valeo,  -ere,  -ul,  -iturus;   supero, 

-are,  -avi,  -atum. 
prevail   on  some   one,    ab    aliquo 

impetro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
prevent,  prohibeo,  -ere,  -ul,  -itum. 

Cf.     271.     impedio,     -ire,     -IvI, 

-itum.     Cf.  269-270.     deterreo, 

-ere,     -ul,     -itum.       Cf.     269- 

270. 
principle,  lex,  legis,  /. 
prison,  career,  carceris,  m. 
private,  prlvatus,  -a,  -um. 
privilege,  venia,  -ae,  /.;   ius,  iuris, 

n.;    libertas,  -tatis,  /. 
proceed,     procedo,     -ere,     -cessi. 


-cessum;      progredior,      -gredi, 

-gressus  sum. 
product,  fructus,  -us,  m. 
prominence  (of),  summus,  -a,  -um, 

adj. 
promise,  make  a  promise,  poUiceor, 

-eri,  pollicitus  sum.  [ 

proof,  indicium,  -i,  n.  i 

property,    bona,    -orum,    n.    pi.;        j 

fortunae,   -arum,  /.  pi.  I 

propose  a  law,  legem  rogo,  -are,         I 

-avi,  -atum.  j 

proposal,  sententia,  -ae,  /.  ! 

prosecute,   persequor,   -sequi,  -se-        ' 

cutus  sum.  j 

protect,     defendo,     -ere,     -fendi,         t 

-fensum;  tueor,  -eri,  tutus  sum;         i 

munio,  -ire,  -ivi,  -itum. 
protection,     praesidium,     -i,     n.; 

munitio,   -onis,  /.  j 

proof,  indicium,  -i,  n.  i 

prove,  doceo,  -ere,  -ui,  doctum. 
provide,  decree,  sancio,  -ire,  sanxi, 

sanctum.      Of  a  law. 
provide  for,  provideo,  -ere,  -vidi, 

-visum. 
provided  only,  dum  modo,  tan  turn 

mode.     Cf.  290. 
province,  provincia,  -ae,  /. 
provoke,  lacesso,  -ere,  -ivi,  -itum. 
public,  publicus,  -a,  -um. 
punish,     ulciscor,     ulciscij     ultus 

sum;    punish  with  death,  morte 

multo,    -are,  -avi,    -atum.     Cf. 

inflict  and   punishment, 
punishment,   poena,    -ae,  /.;  sup- 

plicium,  -i,  n. 
punishment  on  some  one  (inflict), 

de     aliquo     supplicium     sumo, 

-ere,     sumpsi,     sumptum;      in 

aliquem      animadverto,      -ere, 
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-verti,   -versum;    aliquem  sup- 

plicio  afficio,  -ere,  -feci,  -fectum. 
purpose,  consilium,  -i,  n.;     mens, 

mentis,  /. 
purpose    of    (for    the),    causa    or 

gratia  ^preceded  by  the  genitive. 

Cf.  126.      ad,   prep,    with    ace. 

case. 
purpose  (to  no),  in  vain,  frustra; 

nequiquam. 
pursue,     sequor,     sequi,     secutus 

sum;    subsequor;    insequor. 
pursuit,  vocation,  studium,  -I,  n. 
put,  pono,  -ere,  posui,  positum. 
put  an  end  to,  finem  facio,  with 

the  gen. 
put     aside,   depono,   -ere,   -posul, 

-positum. 
put  in  charge  of,  put  in  command 

of,  praeficio,  -ere,  -feci,  -fectum. 

Cf.  83-84. 
put  to  death,  interficio,  -ere,  -feci, 

-fectum. 
put  to  flight,  in  fugam  do,  dare, 

dedi,    datum;     in    fugam    con- 

icio,  -ere,  -ieci,  -iectum;   fugo, 

-are,  -avi,  -atum. 

Q 

quaestor,  quaestor,  -oris,  m. 
quality  (good),  virtus,  -tQtis,  /. 
quantity,  vis,  (vis),  /. 
quarters  (winter),  hiberna,  -orum, 

n.  pi. 
question,  res,  rei,  /. ;    causa,  -ae,  /. 
question  of   something  (be  a),  de 

aliqua  re  agitur. 
quick,  celer,  celeris,  celere. 
quickly,   celeriter;    as  quickly  as 

possible,  quam  celerrime. 
Quintus,  QuTntus,  -i,  m. 


R 
race,    genus,    generis,    n.;     gens, 

gentis,  /.;    natio,  -onis,  /. 
raise,  tollo,  -ere,  sustuli,  sublatum. 
rampart,  vallum,  -i,  n. 
rank,  ordo,  ordinis,  m. 
ransom,  redimo,  -ere,  -emi,  -emp- 

tum. 
rashly,  temere. 
rather,  potius;  magis. 
reach,    arrive    at,    pervenio,    -ire, 

-veni,  -ventum,  with  ad  or  in; 

advenio,   -ire,    -veni,    -ventum, 

with     ad     or     in;      reach     (a 

harbor,  etc.),    capio,  -ere,    cepi, 

captum. 
read,  lego,  -ere,  legi,  Iectum. 
ready,  paratus,  -a,  -um, 
realize,  sentio,  -ire,  sensi,  sensum. 
really,  vere;  re  vera, 
rear  (from  the  or  in  the),  a  tergo; 

a  novissimo  agmine, 
rear    of    the    army,    novissimum 

agmen;      those     in     the     rear, 

novissimi,  -orum,  m.  pi. 
reason,    causa,    -ae,  /.;     for   this 

reason,  qua  de  causa;  qua  re; 

quam  ob  rem. 
recall,  call  back,  revoco,  -are,  -avi, 

-atum. 
recall,    recollect,    recorder,     -ari, 

-atus  sum.     Cf.    116,  4. 
receipt  of    this   news    (on)  =  this 

thing  having  been  announced. 

Cf.    369. 
receive,  accipio,  -ere,  -cepi,  -cep- 

tum;   recipio,  -ere,  -cepi,  -cep- 

tum. 
recently,  nuper. 
recognize,   agnosco,   -ere,   agnovi, 

agnitum. 
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records,  tabulae,  -arum,  /.  pi. 
recount,     mention,     commemoro, 

-are,  -avi,  -atum, 
recover    one's    self,    me    recipio, 

-ere,  -cepi,  -ceptum. 
re  enforcement,   subsidium,  -i,   n.; 

auxilium,    i,  n. 
refer,    refero,    -ferre,  rettuli,    re- 

latum;     defero,     -ferre,     -tuli, 

-latum. 
refuse,  recuse,  -are,  -avI,  -atum. 

Cf.     269-270.      say    .    .  .    not, 

nego,  -are,  -avi,  -atum.    Cf .  335. 
regard,   aspicio,  -ere,   aspexi,  as- 

pectum. 
regarding,  de,  prep,  with  ahl.  case. 
region,     regio,     -onis,    /.;      loca, 

-orum,  n.  pZ. 
reign,  regno,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
rejoice,  gaudeo,  -ere,  gavisus  sum; 

laetor,    -ari,    -atus   sum. 
relief,  subsidium,  -I,  n.;  auxilium, 

-I,  n. 
relieve,  levo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
relying  on,   fretus,   -a,   -um.     Cf. 

137. 
remain,      maneo,      -ere,      mansi, 

mansurus;      remaneo;     resisto, 

-ere,   -stiti,  — . 
remains  (it),  restat,  -stare,  -stitit 

ut;    reliquum  est  ut.     Cf.  264. 
remember,   memini,  — .    Cf.   116. 

memoria  teneo,  -ere,  -ui,  tentum. 
Remi,  Remi,  -orum,  m.  fl. 
remind,   moneo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum; 

admoneo;   commonefacio,   -ere, 

-feci,   -factum.     Cf.    117. 
remove,     demoveo,     -ere,     -movl, 

-motum. 
render  satisfaction,  satisfacio,  -ere, 

-feci,  -factum. 


renew,     redintegrS,     -are,     -avi, 

-atum;  renovo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
repair,  reficio,  -ere,  -feci,  -fectum. 
repent,  paenitet,  paenitere,  paeni- 

tuit.     Cf.  118-119. 
reply    {noun),  responsum,    -I,    n.; 

make  a  reply,  respondeo,  -ere, 

-spondl,  -sponsum. 
reply     {verb),     respondeo,      -ere, 

-spondl,  -sponsum.     With  dat. 

case. 
report   {noun),   nuntius,   -i,   m. 
report    {verb),  nuntio,  -are,    -avi, 

-atum;     refero,    -ferre,    rettuli, 

relatum. 
republic,  res    publica,  rel    publi- 

cae,  /. 
repulse,  repel,  repello,  -ere,  -pull, 

-pulsum;     reicio,      -ere,      -led, 

-iectum. 
reputation,  opini"),  -onis,  /.;  fama, 

-ae,  /. 
rescue,  eripio,  -ere,  -ripul,  -reptum. 
residence,    domicilium,     -I,    n. 
resign,     me    abdico,     -are,     -avi, 

-atum.     Cf.  149. 
resist,  resisto,  -ere,  -stitI,  — . 
resolve,  censeo,  -ere,  censul,  cen- 

sum. 
response,  responsum,  -I,  n. 
rest   (the),   ceterl,  -orum,  m.  pi.; 

reliqui,    -orum,    m.    pi. 
rest  of    (the),   reliquus,    -a,    -um. 

Cf.  108.  ceterl,  -ae,  -a,  pi. 
restore,     restituo,     -ere,     -stitui, 

-stitutum. 
restrain,   retineo,   -ere,   -ul,    -ten- 
tum; coerceo,  -ere,  -ul,  -itum; 

prohibeo,  -ere,   -ul,   -itum;    de- 

terreo,    -ere,    -ul,    -itum.      Cf. 

269-270. 
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result  is    (the),   fit,   fieri,   factum 

est.     Cf.  264. 
retain,   teneo,    -ere,    -ul,  tentum; 

retineo,  -ere,  -ui,  -tentum. 
retire,  retreat,    me    recipio,   -ere, 

-cepi,      -ceptum;       pedem     re- 

fero,  -ferre,  rettull,  relatum. 
return,  give  back,  reddo,  -ere,  red- 

didi,  redditum. 
retiu-n,     go     back,     come     back, 

redeo,  -ire,   -ii,  -itum;  reverter, 

reverti,  reverti  or  reversus  sum. 
retiwn,  send  back,  remitto,   -ere, 

-misi,    -missum. 
return  for    (in),    pro,    'prejp.    with 

abl.   case. 
reveal,      patefacio,      -ere,      -feci, 

-factum;  inlustro  (illustro),  -are, 

-avi,   -atum. 
revenue,  vectigal,  -alis,  n. 
revolution,    novae    res,    novarum 

rerura,   /.    pL;     nova    imperia, 

novorum  imperiorum,  n.  pi. 
reward,  praemium,  -i,  n.;  fructus, 

-us,  m. 
Rhine,  Rhenus,  -i,  m. 
Rhegium,  Rhegium,  -i,  n. 
Rhone,  Rhodanus,  -i,  m. 
rich,  dives,  divitis;  locuples,  locu- 

pletis. 
right  (adj.),  dexter,  dextra,  dex- 

trum;    on    the    right    wing,    a 

dextro  cornu. 
right  (noun),  ius,  iuris,    n. 
rightly,  lure. 

rise,  surgo,-ere,  surrexi,  surrectum. 
risk,  periculum,  -i,  n. 
river,  flumen,  fluminis,  n. 
road,  via,  -ae,  /.;   iter,  itineris,  n. 
Roman,    Romanus,    -a,    -um;     as 

a  noun,  Romanus,  -i,  m. 


Rome,  Roma,  -ae,  /. 
Romulus,  Romulus,  -i,  m. 
route,  iter,  itineris,  m. 
royal,  regius,  -a,  -um. 
royal  power,  regnum,    -i,   n. 
ruin,  ruina,  -ae,  /. 
rule  (noun),  imperium,  -i,  n. 
rule    (verb),    impero,     -are,    -avi, 

-atum.     Cf.  79-82.  regno,  -are, 

-avi,    -atum;    rego,    -ere,   rexi, 

rectum. 
rumor,  rumor,  -oris,  m. 
run,  curro,  -ere,  cucurri,  cursum. 
run  forward,  procurro,  -ere,  -curri, 

-cursum;  praecurro. 

S 

Sabinus,  Sabinus,  -i,  m. 

Sabis,    Sabis,    -is,    m.,    the    river 

Sambre. 
sacred,  sanctus,  -a,  -um. 
safe,  tutus,  -a,  -um;  incolumis,  -e; 

salvus,  -a,  -um. 
safely,  tuto. 
safety,  salus,  -utis,  /. 
sail,  set  sail,  (navem)  solvo,  -ere, 

solvi,    solutum;     navigo,    -are, 

-avi,  -atum. 
sailor,  nauta,  -ae,  m. 
sake  of  (for  the),  causa  or  gratia 

preceded  by  its  genitive.     Cf .  126. 
sally,  eruptio,  -onis,  /. 
same,    idem,    eadem,    idem.     Cf. 

37,  43. 
satisfaction     (render),     satisfacio, 

-ere,  -feci,  -factum, 
save,    servo,     -are,     -avi,     -atum; 

conserve,     -are,     -avi,     -atum; 

eripio,  -ere,  -ui,  -reptum. 
say,  dico,  -ere,  dixi,  dictum;    say 

.  .  .  not,  nego,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
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Cf .  335.     With  direct  quotations, 

I  say,  inquam;  he  says,  inquit; 

they  say,  inquiunt.     Cf.  412,  3. 
scarcely,   vix;   fere. 
scheme,    consilium,     -i,    n.;     in- 

sidiae,   -arum,  /.   pi. 
Scipio,  Sclpio,  -onis,  m. 
scoundrel,  improbus,  -i,  m.;  scele- 

ratus,    -1,    m.;    that   scoundrel, 

iste,  istius.     Cf.  32. 
scout,  explorator,  -oris,  m. 
sea,    mare,    maris,    n.;     on    land 

and  sea,  terra  marique.    Cf .  189. 
seacoast,      ora     maritima,     orae 

maritimae,  /. 
second,     alter,     altera,     alterum; 

secundus,  -a,  -um. 
secretly,  occulto;  secreto. 
secure,  adsequor,  -sequi,  -secutus 

sum;      nanclscor,      -I,     nactus 

(nanctus)  sum. 
Seduni,  Seduni,  -orum,  m.  pi. 
see,     video,     -ere,     vidi,     visum; 

catch  sight  of,   conspicio,   -ere, 

-spexi,   -spectum. 
see    to    it,    provides,    -ere,    -vidl, 

-visum, 
seek,     peto,     -ere,      -Ivi,     -itum; 

seek  for,  quaero,  -ere,  quaesivl, 

quaesitum. 
seem,  videor,  -eri,  visus  sum. 
seems  best    (it),   videtur,    videri, 

visum  est.     Cf.    325,    1. 
seize,   occupo,-  are,    -avi,    -atum; 

of   persons,     capio,     -ere,    cepi, 

cap  turn;      comprehendo,     -erQ, 

-prehendl,  -prehensum, 
self  {intensive  pron.),  ipse,  -a  -um. 

Cf.  38.  reflexive  pron.    Cf.  19-25. 
self-restraint,     temperantia,     -ae, 

/.;    continentia,   -ae,  /. 


Sempronian,  Sempronius,  -a,  -um, 

senate,  senatus,  -us,  ??z. 

senator,  senator,  -oris,  m.;  sena- 
tors, patres  conscripti,  patrum 
conscrlptorum,  m.  pi.,  the  reg- 
ular term  employed  in  address- 
ing  the   senators. 

send,  mitto,  -ere,  misi,  missum; 
send  as  lieutenant  or  legate, 
lego,   -are,   -avi,   -atum. 

send  ahead,  praemitto,  -ere,  -misi, 
-missum. 

send  away,  dimitto,  -ere,  -misl, 
-missum. 

send  back,  remitto,  -ere,  -misi, 
-missum. 

send  for,  summon,  arcesso,  -ere, 
-ivi,    -Itum. 

send  forth,  send  out,  emitto, 
-ere,  -misi,  -missum;  eieio, 
-ere,  eieci,  eiectum. 

send  forward,  praemitto,  -ere, 
-misi,    -missum. 

Senones,  Senones,  -um,  m.  pi. 

sentiment,  sententia,  -ae,  /.;  en- 
tertain a  sentiment,  sentio,  -ire, 
sensi,  sensum. 

separate,  divido,  -ere,  -visi,  -visum. 

Sequanian,  Sequanus,  -i,  m. 

serious,  gravis,  -e. 

Sertorius,  Sertorius,  -i,  m.;  of 
or  with  Sertorius,  Sertorianus, 
-a,  -um. 

serve,  servio,  -ire,  -ivi,  -itum. 
Cf.    79-82. 

service,  beneficium,  -i,  n.;  offi- 
cium,  -i,  n. 

set  (a  day,  etc.),  dico,  -ere,  dixi, 
dictum;  constituo,-ere,  -stitui, 
-stitutum. 

set  about,  molior,  -iri,  -itus  sum. 
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set  before,  propono,  -ere,  -posuT, 

-positum;    expono,  -ere,  -posui, 

-positum. 
set  forth,  start  out,  set  out,  pro- 

ficiscor,  -i,  profectus    sum;    set 

forth,      relate,     expono,      -ere, 

-posui,  -positum. 
set  free,  llbero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
set  sail,  (navem)  solvo,  -ere,  solvi, 

solutum;      navigo,     -are,     -avi, 

-atum. 
set  up,  colloco,  -are,  -avi,  -atum; 

constituo,   -ere,    -stitui,    -stitu- 

tum. 
settle,  encamp,  consido,  -ere,  -sedi, 

-sessum. 
settle,  put  an  end  to,  conficio,  -ere, 

-feci,  -fectum. 
seven,  septem,  indecl.  numeral. 
seventh,  septimus,  -a,  -um. 
seventy,   septuaginta,    indecl.   nu- 
meral. 
several,    compliires,   -plura    (-ia); 

multi,   -ae,   -a;    aliquot,  indecl. 

adj. 
severe,  severus  -a,  -um;  vehemens, 

-entis;    acer,  acris,    acre;   gra- 
vis, -e. 
severity,  severitas,  -tatis,  /. 
sharer,  socius,   -I,  m.;    parti ceps, 

participis,  m.     Cf.  113-114. 
sharp,  acer,  acris,  acre, 
sharply,  acriter. 
shield,  scutum,  -i,  n. 
ship,  na\'is,   -is,  /.;    ship  of  war, 

navis  longa,  /. 
shore,    lltus,    litoris,    n.;     shore 

(of  the  sea),  ora,  -ae,  /. 
short,  brief,  of  time,  brevis,  -e. 
should,    oportet,    oportere,    opor- 

tuit.     Cf.  325,  2.     debeo,  -ere. 


-ul,    -itum.     Expressed    hy    the 

passive  periphrastic.       Cf.  383. 

In     conditions.     Cf.     309-310, 

356. 
shoulder,  umerus,  -i,  m. 
shout,  {noun),  clamor,  -oris,  m. 
shout,     (verb),   clamo,   -are,   -avi, 

-atum;     conclamo,    -are,    -avi, 

-atum. 
shouting,  clamor,  -oris,  m. 
show,    employ,    utor,    uti,    usus 

sum.     Cf.  165. 
show,     teach,     doceo,     -ere,     -ui, 

doctum;    demonstro,  -are,  -avi, 

-atum;    ostendo,   -ere,  ostendi, 

ostentum;       display,      ostonto, 

-are,  -avi,  -atum. 
show    gratitude,    gratiam    refero, 

-fcrre,  rettull,  relatum. 
shudder  at,   horreo,   -ere,   -ul, — . 

Cf.   60. 
shut  in,  hem  in,   contineo,  -ere, 

-ui,     -tentum;     includo,     -ere, 

-cliisl,    -clusum. 
shut  off,   intercludo,   -ere,   -clusl, 

-clusum;     prohibeo,     -ere,    -ui, 

-itum.     Cf.   147-148. 
Sicily,  Sicilia,  -ae,  /. 
side,   latus,   lateris,   n.;    on  both 

sides,  ab  utroque  latere;  from 

or     on     all     sides,     undique; 

omnibus  ex  partibus 
siege,   oppugnatio,    -onis,  /.;  ob- 

sidio,    -onis,  /. 
sight,    conspectus,    -us,    m.;     as- 

pectus,   -us,  m. 
sight  of    (catch),   conspicio,   -ere, 

-spexl,     -spectum;      conspicor, 

-arl,    -atus   sum. 
signal,  signum  -i,  n. 
Silanus,  Silanus,  -i,  w. 
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silent    (be),    sileo,  -ere,    -ui,    — ; 

keep    silent,    taceo,    -ere,    -ui, 

-itum. 
Silvanus,  Silvanus,  -i,  m. 
silver,  argentum,  -i,  n. 
since,    cum.     Cf.    292.     not   long 

since,    paulo   ante;   nuper. 
single,  unus,  -a,  -um. 
situated,  positus,  -a,  -um. 
six,  sex,  indecl.   numeral. 
six  hundred  sixth,  sescentesimus 

scxtus. 
six  hundred  tenth,  sescentesimus 

decimus. 
sixteenth,  sextus  decimus. 
sixth,  sextus,  -a,  -um. 
sixtieth,  sexagesimus,  -a,  -um. 
size,  magnitude,  -dinis,  /. 
skilled,   skillful,  perltus,  -a,    -um. 

Cf.  113-114. 
slaughter   {noun),    caedes,   -is,  /. 
slaughter  (verb),  trucidO,  -are,  -avi, 

-atum;      occido,      -ere,      -cidi, 

-cisum. 
slave,  servus,  -i,  m. 
slavery,  servitus,  -tutis,  /. 
slay,    occido,    -ere,    -cidi,    -cisum. 

Cf.  kiU. 
slip  away  or  from,  elabor,  -labi, 

-lapsus  sum;  effugio,  -ere,  -fugi, 

-fugitum. 
small,  parvus,  -a,  -um. 
snatch    from,     eripio,    -ere,    -ui, 

-reptum. 
so,  ita;  tarn;  sic. 
so  (and),  itaque. 
so  great,  tantus,  -a,  -um. 
so  many,   tot,    indecl.  noun   and 

adj.;  tam  multi,  -ae,  -a. 
so  many  times,  totiens,  adv. 
so  much,  tantus,  -a,  -um. 


soldier,  miles,  militis,  m. 

some,  aliquis   (-qui),   -qua,   -quid 

(-quod);  quis,  qua,  quid  (quod); 

nonnulli,     -ae,      a;     some  .  .  . 

others,  alii  .  .  .  alii.     Cf.  56. 
some  one,  aliquis;  quis;  quispiam. 

Cf.  47-48,  50. 
something,  aliquid,  quid.     Cf.  47- 

48. 
sometimes,  nonnumquam,  adv. 
son,  filius,  -i,  m. 
soon,  mox;  brevi  tempore, 
soon   as    (as),  cum   primum;    ut 

primum. 
soon     as     possible     (as),     quam 

primum. 
sorrow,  dolor,  -oris,  m. 
sort,  modus,  -i,  m.;  genus,  generis, 

n.;  of  this  sort,  eius  modi.  | 

Sotiates,  Sotiates,  -um,  m.  pi. 
soiu*ce  of  revenue,  fructus,  -us,  m. 
Spain,  Hispania,  -ae,  /.;  of  Spain, 

in     Spain,    of    the    Spaniards, 

with  the  Spaniards,  Hispanien- 

sis,  -e,  adj. 
spare,    parco,    -ere,    peperci,    — . 

Cf.  79-82. 
speak,  loquor,  loqui,  locutus  sum; 

dico,  -ere,  dixi,  dictum, 
speech,   oratio,    -onis,  /.;    deliver 

a     speech,    orationem     habeo, 

-ere,  -ui,  -itum. 
speed,    celeritas,    -tatis,  /.;    with 

horse  at  full  speed,    equo    ad- 

misso  (incitato). 
spend,    use    up,     consumo,    -ere, 

-sumpsi,    -sumptum. 
spend,  pass,  of  time,  exigo,  -ere, 

-egi,  -actum, 
spite  of  the  fact  that  (in),  quam- 

quam;  cum.     Cf.  315,  317. 
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splendid,  pulcherrimus,  -a,  -um. 
sponsor,  auctor,  -oris,  m. 
spot,  locus,  -i,  m.   (n.  in  pL). 
spring  up,  orior,   -iri,  ortus  sum; 

coorior,  -irl,  -ortus  sum. 
stake  (be  at),  passive  of  ago,  -ere, 

egi,    actum. 
stand   around,    circumsisto,    -ere, 

-steti,    — . 
standard,  signum,   -I,  n.;    aquila, 

-ae,  /.,    (eagle), 
standard   bearer,  aquilifer,  -i,  m.; 

is   qui  aquilam  fert;     signifer, 

-i,  m. 
start,     set     out,     proficiscor,     -i, 

profectus   sum. 
state    (noun),    civitas,   -tatis,    /.; 

the  Roman  state,   res  publica, 

rei  publicae,  /. 
state  (verb),  dic5,-ere,  dixi, dictum; 

confirms,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
statement,  oratio,  -onis,  /. 
station  (noun),  locus,  -i,  m.  (n.  in 

pi). 
station    (verb),  colloco,  -are,  -avi, 

-atum. 
statue,  simulacrum,  -i,  n.;  signum, 

-i,  n. 
stay,  maneo,    -ere,    mansi,   man- 

surus;    remaneo. 
steep,  arduus,  -a,  -um. 
still,  nevertheless,  tamen. 
still,  up  to  this  time,  adhuc,  etiam 

nunc;    up  to  that  time,  etiam 

tunc, 
stir   up,  agito,  -are,  -avi,   -atum; 

incito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum;  concito. 
stone,     saxum,      -i,     n.;      lapis, 

lapidis,  m. 
stop,  halt,  resisto,  -ere,  -stiti,  — ; 

consists ,  -ere,  -stitI,  — , 


store    up,    condo,    -ere,    condidi, 

conditum. 
storm  (noun),  tempestas,  -tatis,  /.; 

hiems,   hiemis,  /. 
storm  (verb),  take   by  storm,   ex- 

pugno,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
storming,  oppugnatio,  -onis,  /. 
strategy,   dolus,   -i,  m.;    insidiae, 

-arum,  /.  pi. 
strength,  robur,  roboris,  m. 
strengthen,    confirmo,    -are,    -avi, 

-atum. 
strip,    spolio,    -are,    -avi,    -atum; 

nudo,   -are,   -avi,   -atum.       Cf. 

149. 
strong,  firmus,  -a,  -um. 
strong  (be),  valeo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itiirus; 

possum,  posse,  potui,  — .   Cf .  66. 
strongly    fortified,    munitissimus, 

-a,  -um. 
study,  studium,  -i,  n, 
style,  genus,  generis,  n. 
Suabians,  Suevi,  -orum,  m.  pi. 
subdue,   paco,   -are,    -avi,   -atum; 

supero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
subject  (noun),  res,  rei,  /.;    causa, 

-ae,  /. 
subject  (verb),  subicio,  -ere,  -ieci, 

-iectum. 
subjugate,  paco,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
success,  felicitas,  -tatis,  /. 
successful,  of  things,  secundus,  -a, 

-um;    of    persons,  felix,  felicis. 
successfully,  feliciter;    bene;  cum 

felicitate. 
succession  (in),  continuus,  -a,  -um, 

adj. 
such,  is,  ea,  id.     Cf.  274-275,  569. 
such,  of  such  a  character,  talis, 

-e;  eius  modi.     Cf.  102.     such, 

so     great,     tantus,     -a,     -um; 
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such  ...  as,    talis  .  .  .  qualis; 

tantus  .  .  .  quantus. 
such  important,  tantus,  -a,  -um. 
sudden,     subitus,     -a,     -um;     re- 

pentinus,    -a,    -um. 
suddenly,  subito;  repente. 
sue  for,  peto,  -ere,  -ivi,  -itum. 
Suessiones,    Suessiones,    -um,    m. 

vi. 

suffer,    fero,    ferre,    tull,    latum; 

perfero,    -ferre,    -tuli,    -latum; 

patior,    pati,    passus   sum. 
suffer  harm,  detrimentum  capio, 

-ere,   cepi,   captura. 
suffer   punishment,  supplicio  affi- 

cior,  affici,  affectus  sum;  poenas 

do,  dare,  dedl,  datum;    poenas 

pendo,  -ere,  pependi,  pensum; 

poenas    persolvo,    -ere,    -solvl, 

-solutum. 
sufficient,  satis,  indecl.  noun.      Cf . 

105. 
sufficiently,  satis,  adv. 
Sugambri,  Sugambri,  -orum,  m.  pi. 
suitable,    suited,    aptus,    -a,    -um; 

accommodatus,    -a,     -um.     Cf. 

92-93. 
Sulla,  Sulla,  -ae,  m. 
summer,  aestas,  -tatis,  /. 
summon,  voco,  -are,  -avi,  -atum; 

convoco,     -are,     -avi,     -atum; 

arcesso,    -ere,    -ivi,    -itum. 
sun,  sol,  solis,  m. 
sunset,    occasus     solis     (occasus, 

-us,  m.). 
suppliant,  supplex,  -plicis,  m.  or  f. 
supply,    copia,    -ae,  /.;     supplies, 

commeatus,   -us,  m.,  commonly 

used  in  the  sing.;   grain  supply, 

res    frumentaria,    rei    frumen- 

tariae,  /. 


suppose,  credo,  -ere,  credidi,  cre- 

ditum;    puto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
suppress,    opprimo,    -ere,    -pressi, 

-pressum;        comprimo,      -ere, 

-pressi,    -pressum. 
supremacy,  imperium,  -i,  n. 
supreme,  summus,  -a,  -um. 
surely,    profecto;   certe;    quidem; 

sane. 
stu*pass,  supero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum; 

excello,  -ere,  — ,  -celsum.     With 

dat. 
surrender  {noun),  deditio,  -onis,  /. 
surrender  (verb),  dedo,    -ere,    de, 

didi,     deditum;      trado,     -ere, 

-didi,  -ditum. 
surround,   come  around,   circum- 

venio,     -ire,     -veni,     -ventum. 

Cf.  62. 
siuTound,  place  around,  circumdo, 

-dare,  -dedi,  -datum.     Cf.  78,  a. 
surround,   stand  around,   circum- 

sisto,   -ere,   -stcti,  — .     Cf.   62. 
survive,     supersum,     -esse,     -fui, 

-futurus. 
suspicion,  suspicio,  -onis,  /. 
sustain,  sustinoo, -ere,  -ui,  -tentum. 
swamp,  palus,  paludis,  /. 
sway,  imperium,  -i,  n. 
swiftness,  celeritas,  -tatis,  /. 
sword,  gladius,  -i,  m. 
Syracuse,  Syracusae, -arum, /.  pi. 


take,  of  animate  beings,  duco, 
-ere,  duxi,  ductum;  of  things, 
fero,  ferre,  tuli,  latum;  porto, 
-are,  -avi,  -atum;  receive,  capio, 
-ere,  cepi,  captum;    accipio. 

take  away,  eripio,  -ere,  -ui, 
-reptum. 
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take     fright,      pertimesco,      -ere, 

-timui,  — . 
take  place,   passive  of  gero,   -ere, 

gessi,  gestum. 
take    up,     suscipio,     -ere,     -cepi, 

-ceptum. 
take   vengeance   on,    ulciscor,    -i, 

ultus  sum. 
talent,  ingenium,  -i,  n. 
Tarentum,  Tarentum,  -i,  n. 
task,     negotium,     -i,     n.;     opus, 

operis,   n.;    res,  rel,  /. 
tax,  stipendium,  -i,  n. 
teach,    do  ceo,  -ere,    -ui,    doctum; 

praecipio,  -ere,  -cepi,  -ceptum. 

Cf.  70,  72. 
tell,  dico,  -ere,  dixl,  dictum;  with 

dat;    narro,   -are,  -avi,   -atum; 

tell,  explain,  expono,  -ere,  -posui, 

-positum. 
ten,  decem,  indecl.  numeral. 
Tencteri,  Tencterl,  -orum,  m.  pi. 
tenth,  decimus,  -a,  -um. 
tern;,     verbum,     -i,     n.;      terms, 

conditions,  condicio,  -onis,  /. 
terrify,    terreo,    -ere,    -ul,    -itum; 

perterreo. 
territory,  fines,  -ium,  m.  pi. 
testimony,  indicium,  -i,  n. 
than,  quam.    Cf.    157-159. 
thank,  gratias  ago,  -ere,  egl,  actum. 

With  dat. 
thankful     (be),    gratiam    habeo, 

-ere,    -ul,    -itum.     With   dat. 
thanks  (render),  gratias  ago,  -ere, 

egl,   actum.     With  dat. 
thanksgiving,  supplicatio,  -onis,  /. 
that  ipron.),  ille,  -a,  -ud.     Cf.  33. 

is,    ea,    is.     Cf.    36.      that    of 

yours,    iste,    -a,    -ud.     Cf.    31. 

that  is,  hoc  est. 


that  {conj.),  ut.    Cf.  254,  257,  262, 

264,  265.     ne.      Cf.  266.     quin. 

Cf.   272.     would   that,   utinam. 

Cf.  226-231. 
that  not,  ne.     Cf.  254,  262,  265. 

ut    non.     Cf.    259,    264,    265. 

ut.    Cf.    266,    267. 
the  .  .  .  the,     ivith    comparatives, 

quanto  .  .  .  tanto;        quo  .  .  ., 

hoc   (eo).     Cf.    162. 
their  {reflexive  adj.),  suus,  -a,  -um; 

when    not   reflexive,    eorum,    or 

earum.     Cf.    19-25. 
themselves  {intensive  pron.),  ipsi, 

-ae,  -a;    reflexive  pron.,  — ,  sul. 

Cf.    19-25. 
then,   at    the    time,    tum;    tunc; 

eo  tempore;    then,  resumptive, 

igitur.     Cf.   412.     In  enumera- 
tions, then,  next,  in  the  second 

place,  deinde. 
thence,  then,  inde. 
there,  in  that  place,  ibi;  there,  to 

that  place,  thither,  eo.     There, 

the  expletive,  is  not  expressed. 
therefore,  itaque;  igitur.     Cf.  412. 

qua   re;    quam   ob   rem;    quae 

cum  ita  sint, 
thing,  res,  rei,  /. 
think,    puto,    -are,    -avi,    -atum; 

arbitror,    -ari,   -atus   sum ;  ex- 

istimo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
think  of,  cogito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
third,  tertius,  -a,  -um. 
thirteenth,  tertius  decimus. 
thirty,  triginta,  indecl.  numeral. 
this,  hie,  haec,  hoc;   is,  ea,  id. 
thoroughly     frighten,     perterreo, 

-ere,    -ui,    -itum. 
though.     Cf.  although. 
I  thousand    (a),   mille,    indecl   nu- 
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meral;  (more  than  one)  thou- 
sand, milia,  -ium,  n.  pi.  With 
partitive  gen.     Cf.  494,  3. 

thousands,  milia,  -ium,  n.  pi. 
With  partitive  gen.     Cf.  494,  3. 

threaten,  minor,  -ari,  -atus  sum; 
immineo,  -ere,  -ul,  — ;  im- 
pendeo,  -ere,  — ,  — .     Cf.  79-80. 

threats,  minae,  -arum,  /.  pL; 
threats  of  force,  vis  et  minae. 

three,  tres,  tria. 

three  hundred,  trecenti,  -ae,  -a. 

three  years,  a  period  of  three 
years,  triennium,  -i,  n. 

through,  throughout,  per,  prep, 
with  ace.   case. 

throw,  iacio,  -ere,  ieci,  iactum; 
conicio,    -ere,    -ieci,    -iectum. 

throw  into  confusion,  perturbo, 
-are,  -avi,    -atum. 

thrust  at,  appeto,  -ere,  -ivi,  -itum. 

thus,  ita;  sic. 

thwart,  obsto,  -are,  -stiti,  —  . 

tide,   aestus,   -us,  m. 

till  (verb),  colo,  -ere,  colui,  cultum. 

till,  until  (prep.),  (usque)  ad; 
in,  prep,  with  ace.  case. 

till,  until,  conj.,  dum.     Cf.  288. 

time,  tempus,  temporis,  n.;  at 
that  time,  tum;  tunc;  eo  tem- 
pore ;  for  a  long  time,  for  some 
time,  iam  diu;  iam  dudum;  iam 
pridem;  for  the  first  time,  pri- 
mum;  a  second  time,  iterum;  up 
to  this  time,  adhuc,  ad  id  tempus. 

times  (how  many),  quotiens,  adv. 

times  (so  many),  totiens,  adv. 

timid,  timidus,  -a,  -um. 

tire,  be  tired  of,  piget,  pigere, 
piguit.     Cf.  118. 

Titurius,  Titurius,  -l,  m.     - 


to,    ad  or   in,    preps,    with   ace.; 

expressed  by  the  dat. 
to,  sign  of  the  infinitive. 
to     no     purpose,     frustra,     adv.; 

nequiquam,   adv. 
to-day  (adv.),  hodie. 
to-day  (noun),   hodiernus  dies,  m. 
together.     Cf.  26. 
together     with,     una    cum    with 

the    abl. 
toil,  labor,  -oris,  m. 
too,  also,  etiam;  quoque.     Cf.  412. 
too,  excessively,  adv.,  nimis. 
too  great,  nimius,  -a,  -um. 
too  much   (noun),  nimium,  -i,   n. 
too  much  (adj.),  nimius,  -a,  -um. 
top    of,    summus,    -a,    -um,    adj. 

Cf.  108. 
toward,    of  space,  ad  or  in,  prep. 

with  ace.  case;    of  feeling,   erga 

or  in,   preps,   with  ace.   case. 
tower,  turris,  -is,  /. 
town,  oppidum,  -i,  n. 
training,  exercitatio,  -onis,  /. , 
transport     (noun),    freight     ship, 

navis  oneraria,  /. 
transport  (verb),  transport©,  -are, 

-avi,    -atum.     Cf.    62-63. 
treachery,  insidiae,  -arum,  /.  pi. 
treat,     discuss,     ago,     -ere,     egi, 

actum, 
tremble  at,   tremo,   -ere,   -ui,  — . 

With   ace.     Cf.    60. 
trial,  court  trial,  iudicium,    i,  n.; 

case    under    trial,    res,    rei,   /.; 

causa,  -ae,  /. 
trial,  test,  periculum,  -i,  n. 
tribe,  gens,  gentis,  /. 
tribune,  tribunus,  -i,  m. 
tributary,  vectigalis,  -e;  as  a  noun, 

vectigalis,  -is,  m. 
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tribute,  tax,  vectigal,  -alis,  n. 
tribute,  reward,  praemium,  -i,  n. 
triumph   (celebrate  a),  triumpho, 

-are,     -avi,     -atum;     .  .  .  over 

some  one,  .  .  .  de    aliquo. 
troops,     copiae,     -arum,    /.     pi; 

mllites,    -um,    m.    pi. 
true,  verus,  -a,  -um. 
truly,  vero;  certe;  sane;  quidem. 
trust,  confldo,  -ere,  conflsus  sum. 

Cf.  79-82. 
truth,     verum,     -i,     n.;      Veritas, 

-tatis,  /. 
try,  Conor,  -ari, -atussum;  tempto, 

-are,  -avi,  -atum. 
Tulingi,  TulingI,  -orum,  m.  pi. 
Tullius,  Tullius,  -i,  m. 
turn,   verto,    -ere,  verti,   versum; 

converto,  -ere,  -vertI,  -versum; 

turn,  face  about,  tergum  verto. 
turn    aside,    averto,    -ere,    -vertl, 

-versum. 
twelfth,  duodecimus,  -a,  -um. 
twelve,  duodecim,  indecl.  numeral. 
twenty,  viginti,  indecl.  numeral. 
twenty-three,    tres    et    viginti  or 

viginti     tres.      Tres     must     be 

declined.     Cf.  three, 
twenty-five,    quinque    et    viginti 

or  viginti  quinque,  indecl.  nu- 
meral. 
two,   duo,   duae,   duo;    the  other 

of  two,   alter,   altera,   alterum; 

which  of  two,  uter,  utra,  utrum. 

Cf.  45. 
tyrant,  tyrannus,-  i,  m. 

U 

Ubii,  Ubii,  -orum,  m.  pi. 
unable    (be),  non  possum,  posse, 
potui,  — . 


unarmed,  inermis,  -e. 
uncertain,  incertus,  -a,  -um. 
imder,   sub,   prep,   with  ace.   and 

abl.    cases. 
under    the      leadership     of,     use 

the   abl.    abs.    Cf.    370. 
under  these  circumstances,  quae 

cum   ita   sint. 
undergo,  subeo,  -ire,  -ii,  -itum. 
understand,  intellego,    -ere,    -lexi, 

-lectum. 
undertake,    suscipio,    -ere,    -cepi, 

-ceptum. 
undisturbed,  quietus,  -a,  -um. 
unfavorable,     iniquus,     -a,     -um; 

alienus,   -a,   -um. 
unfortunate,  miser,  misera,  mise- 

rum. 
unfortunately  it  happens,  accidit 

accidere,  accidit.     Cf.  264. 
unfriendly,  inimicus,  -a,  -um.    Cf. 

92,  95. 
unharmed,   incolumis,   -e;    tutus, 

-a,     -um;      salvus,     -a,     -um; 

integer,    -gra,    -grum. 
united  (be),  be  in  harmony,  con- 

sentio,     -ire,     -sensi,     -sensum; 

passive     of     coniungo,      -ere, 

-iunxi,  -iunctum. 
unjustly,  iniuria,  adv. 
unless,  nisi.     Cf.  299,  2. 
unlike,  dissimilis,  -e.     Cf.  92. 
unpopularity,  invidia,  -ae,  /. 
unprotected,  open,  exposed,  aper- 

tus,  -a,  -um. 
unskilled,     imperitus,     -a,     -um. 

Cf.    113-114. 
until  (prep.)  ad  or  in  with  ace.  case, 
until,  {conj.),  dum;  donee;  quoad. 

Cf.  288. 
unusual,    nevus,    -a,     -um;     in- 
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usitatus,    -a,    -um;     singularis, 
-e;    egregius,  -a,  -um. 
unwilling  (be),  nolo,  nolle,  nolui, 

unwillingly,  use  the  adj.,  invitus, 

-a,  -um.. 
unworthy,  indlgnus,  -a,  -um.    Cf. 

145. 
up  to,  usque  ad,   prep,  with  ace. 

case;    up  to   this  time,  adhuc; 

ad  id  tempus. 
upon,  in,  prep,  with  ace.  and  abl. 

cases.      Time    when,    abl.    case. 

Cf.   167. 
uprightness,  innocentia,  -ae,  /. 
urge,     hortor,     -ari,     -atus    sum. 

Cf.    262. 
use  (noun),  iisus,  -us,     m. 
use    (verb),  utor,  uti,    usus    sum. 

Cf.    165. 
used  to.     Cf.  accustomed, 
useful,    utilis,    -e.     Cf.  92-93. 
Usipetes,  Usipetes,  -um,  m.  pi. 
utmost,  summus,  -a,  -um. 


vacant     (be),     vaco,    -are,     -avi, 

atum. 
vain  (in),  frustra;  nequiquam. 
valley,  valles,  -is,  /. 
valor,  virtus,  -tutis,  /. 
value  (of  great,  etc.).     Cf.  122. 
value     (verb),    habeo,    -ere,     -ui, 

-itum;  duco, -ere,  duxl,  ductum. 

Cf.  122. 
variety,  varietas,  -tatis,  /. 
various,  diver sus,  -a,  -um. 
Venelli,  Venelli,  -orum,  m.  pi. 
Veneti,    Veneti,   -orum,    m.    pi. 
vengeance  on  (take),  ulclscor,  -i, 

ultus  sum,     With  ace.   case. 


Vercingetorix,  Vercingetorix,  -igis, 

m. 
verse,  versus,  -us,  m. 
very,    of   adj.    and    adv.    use    the 

superlative;       intensive      pron., 

ipse,  -a,  -um.     Cf.  38. 
Vesontio,      Vesontio,     -onis,    /., 

a  town  of  Gaul. 
vice,  vitium,  -i,  n. 
vicinity  of  (in  the),  ad,  prep,  with 

ace.     case;     to     or     from     the 

vicinity  of.     Cf.    198. 
victor,  victor,  -oris,  m, 
victorious,  victor,  -oris, 
victory,  victoria,  -ae,  /. 
village,  vicus,  -i,  m. 
violence,   vis,    (vis),    /.;    by   vio- 
lence,  per  vim. 
voice,  vox,  vocis,  /. 
Volturcius,  Volturcius,  -I,  m. 
vote    thanks,    gratias    ago,    -ere, 

egl,  actum. 

W 

wage,  gero,  -ere,  gessi,  gestum. 
wait,  exspecto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum; 

moror,   -arl,    -atus  sum. 
wait    for,    exspecto,     -are,     -avi, 

-atum.     Cf.   61. 
wall,   murus,    -i,   m.;    walls  of  a 

city,  moenia,  -ium,  n.  pi. 
want    (noun),    inopia,    -ae,  /. 
want  (verb),  volo,  velle,  volul,  — ; 

cupio,  -ere,  -IvI,  -Itum. 
war,  bellum,  -I,  n. ;  make  war  on 

some  one,  bellum  alicul  Infero, 

-ferre,  intull,  inlatum  (illatum); 

bellum   alicul   facio,    -ere,  feci, 

factum ;  in  war,  mllitiae,  Cf .  196. 
warfare,  bellum,  -I,  n.;    res  mlli- 

taris,  rei  mllitaris,  /. 
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warn,    moneo,    -ere,    -ui,    -itum; 

admoneo.     Cf.    117. 
warning  (give).     Cf.  warn, 
waste     (lay),    vasto,     -are,     -avi, 

-atum;  populor,  -ari,  -atus  sum. 
watch    {noun),  vigilia,   -ae,  /.;   a 

division  of  the  night.     Cf.  175. 
watch,  keep  watch  (verb),   vigilo, 

-are,    -avi,    -atum;    watch    out 

for,  vigilo  ad  with  ace.  ease. 
watchful,    vigilans,    -antis,     dili- 

gens,  -entis. 
watchfulness,    prudentia,    -ae,  /.; 

dlligentia,  -ae,  /. 
water,  aqua,  -ae,  /. 
wave,  fluctus,  -us,  m. 
way  (in  this,  such,  etc.),  ita;  sic. 
way,     manner,     modus,     -i,     m.; 

ratio,    -onis,  /. 
way,    road,    via,     -ae,    /.;     iter, 

itineris,  n. 
way    with     (make),     tollo,     -ere, 

sustuli,   sublatum.      Cf.  kill, 
weaken,  debilito,  -are,  -avi,  -atum. 
weapon,  telum,  -i,  n. 
weather,     tempestas,     -tatis,    /.; 

hiems,  hie  mis,  /. 
weep,  fleo,  -ere,  -evi,  -etum. 
weight,  onus,  oneris,  n.;  pondus, 

ponder  is,  n. 
weight    (have),    valeo,    -ere,    -ui, 

-iturus. 
welcome,  accipio,  -ere,  -cepi,  -cep- 

tum. 
welfare,  salus,  -utis,  /. 
well,  bene, 
well   disposed,    bono   animo.     Cf. 

140. 
well  known,  notus,  -a,  -um. 
what     (adj.),    qui,     quae,    quod; 

pron.,  quid. 


what  sort  of,  qualis,  -e. 

whatever,  whatsoever,  pron., 
quicquid;  adj.,  quicumque, 
quae-,   quod-. 

when,  cum.  Cf.  277-282.  ubi. 
Cf.  283. 

whence,  unde. 

whenever,  cum.     Cf.  282. 

where,  in  what  place,  ubi;  where, 
to  what  place,   quo. 

whether,  in  single  questions,  num; 
-ne;  in  double  questions,  utrum; 
-ne.  Cf.  221.  whether  .  .  . 
or,  utrum  (-ne)  .  .  .  an.  Cf. 
221.  whether  ...  or  not, 
utrum  .  .  .  annon;  utrum 
.  .  .  necne.  Cf.  222.  whether, 
to  see   if,    si.     Cf.   251. 

which  (relative  pron.  and  adj.),  qui, 
quae,  quod. 

which  (interrogative  pron.),  quis, 
quid;  interrogative  adj.,  qui 
(quis),  quae,  quod;  which  of 
two,  uter,  utra,  utrum,  in- 
terrogative pron.  and  adj.  Cf. 
45. 

while,  dum.     Cf.  285-287. 

while,  on  the  other  hand,  autem. 
Cf.  412. 

while  (for  a  long),  diu. 

while  (it  is  worth),  tanti  est.  Cf. 
122.     operae    pretium   est. 

whither,  quo. 

who  (relative  pron.),  qui,  quae; 
interrogative  pron.,   quis. 

whole,  totus,  -a,  -um;  universus, 
-a,  -um;  cunctus,  -a,  -um;  as 
a  whole,  universus,  -a,  -um. 

why,  cur;  quid;  qua  re;  quam 
ob   rem. 

wicked,  improbus,  -a,  -um;  scele- 
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ratus,  -a,  -um;  malus  -a,  -um; 

nefarius,  -a,  -um. 
wide,  latus,  -a,  -um. 
widely,  late, 
width,    latitude,     -dinis,  /.;   am- 

plitudo,  -dinis,  /. 
wife,    uxor,    -oris,    /.;     coniunx, 

coniugis,  /. 
will   (against  one's),   use  invitus, 

-a,  -um,  adj.     Cf.  370. 
will,  be  willing,  volo,  velle,  volui, 

will  (good),  voluntas,  -tatis,  /. 

win  over,  conciliate,  placo,  -are, 
-avi,  -atum. 

wind,  ventus,  -i,  m. 

wine,    vinum,  -I,  n. 

wing  (of  an  army),  cornu,  -us,  n.; 
on  the  right  (left)  wing,  a 
dextro    (sinistro)   cornu. 

winter  (noun),  hiems,  hiemis,  /. 

winter  (verb),  hiemo,  -are,  -avI, 
-atum. 

winter  quarters,  hiberna,  -orum, 
n.  pi. 

wisdom,  sapientia,  -ae,  /.;  con- 
silium, -i,  n.;   prudentia,  -ae,  /. 

wise,  sapiens,  -entis;  a  wise 
man,   sapiens,   -entis,   m. 

wish,  volo,  velle,  volul,  — ;  cupio, 
-ere,  -ivi,  -itum;  not  wish, 
nolo,    nolle,    nolui,   — . 

with,  cum,  prep,  with  abl.;  apud, 
prep,  with  ace;  abl.  of  means. 
Cf.  127.  along  with,  together 
with,  una  cum,  with  abl. 

withdraw,  discedo,  -ere,  -cessi, 
-cessum;  excedo,  -ere,  -cessi, 
-cessum;  me  recipio,  -ere,  -cepi, 
-ceptum. 

within,  of  place,  intra,  prep,  with 


ace.  case;  within,  of  time,  abl.  of 

time.    Cf.    167-168. 
without,  sine,  prep,  with  abl.  ca^e; 

with  clauses,   ut  .  .  .  non,     Cf. 

259,  a. 
withstand,     sustineo,     -ere,     -ul, 

-tentum. 
witness,  testis,  -is,  m.  and  f. 
woman,  mulier,  mulieris,  /. 
wonder,   wonder   at,    mlror,   -arl, 

-atus  sum.     Cf.  60. 
wonderful,  mirabilis,  -e. 
woods,  silva,  -ae,  /. 
word,  verbum,  -i,  n. 
word  of  honor,  fides,  -el,  /. 
world,  orbis  terrae   or   orbis  ter- 

rarum  (orbis,  -is,  m.,  circle), 
worth    while    (it    is),    tanti    est; 

operae  pretium  est.     Cf.  122. 
worthy,  dignus,  -a,  -um.     Cf.  145, 

275,   1. 
would    that,    utinam.      Cf.    226- 

231. 
wound  (noun),  vulnus,  vulneris,  n. 
wound  (verb),  vulnero,  -are,  -avi, 

-atum. 
write,  scrlbo,  -ere,  -scripsi,  scrlp- 

tum. 
wrong,  iniuria,  -ae,  /. 
wrong    (be),    be    mistaken,    erro, 

-are,  -avi,  -atum. 
wrongdoer,  nocens,  -entis,  m. 
wrongdoing,  maleficium,  -i,  n. 


year,  annus,  -i,  m.;  every  year, 
yearly,    quotannis,    adv. 

yes.     Cf.  223-224. 

yet,  nevertheless,  tamen;  autem. 
Cf.  412,  1. 

yet,  up  to  this  time,  adhuc;  etiam 
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nunc;    up  to  that  time,  etiam 

tunc, 
yet   (not),  nondum. 
yield,   cedo,    -ere,    cessi,    cessum. 

Cf.  79-82. 
you,  tu,  tui;  vos,  vestrum  (vestri). 
young  man,  adulescens,  -entis,  m.; 

iuvenis,  -is,  m. 


your,  of  one  person,  tuus,  -a,  -um; 
of  more  than  one  'person, 
vester,  vestra,  vestrum. 


zeal,  studium,  -I,  n. 
zealous,  studiosus,  -a,  -um. 
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Ablative   absolute,   369-374. 
Ablative  case,   127-168,  463. 
absolute,  369-374. 
of     accompaniment,     133-134, 

463. 
of  accordance,  138-139,  463. 
of  agent,  128-130,  463. 
of  cause,  135-137,  463. 
of  comparison,  157-159. 
of    degree    of    difference,    160- 

162,  174,  200. 
of  description,   140-141. 
of  manner,  131-132,  463. 
of  material,  152. 
of  means  or  instrument,    127, 

129,   463. 
of  measure   or  difference,  160- 

162,  174,  200. 
of  origin,    150-151. 
of  place  whence,  188,  192-194. 
of  place  where,  186,  189. 
of  price,  163-164. 
of  respect,  142-145. 
of  separation,  146-149. 
of  source,  150-151, 
of  specification,  142-145,  463. 
of  time,  167-168,  170. 
with  dignus  and  indignus,  145. 
with  opus  and  usus,  155-156. 
with  utor,  etc.,  165-166. 


with  verbs  of  plenty,  etc.,  153- 
154. 
Abstaining,  verbs  of,  147-148. 
abstineo,  147-148. 
absum,  construction,  200. 
accedit  ut,  264. 
accidit  ut,  264. 
accommodatus,  92-93. 
Accompaniment,  ablative  of,  133- 

134,  463. 
Accordance,  ablative  of,  138-139, 

463. 
Accusative  case,  60-77. 
cognate  accusative,  64. 
direct  object,  60-61. 
exclamations,  77. 
extent  of  time  and  space,  169, 
199-200,     452;      of     degree, 
74. 
inner  object,  65-66. 
limit  of  motion,  place  to  which, 

187,   190,  194,  195,  198. 
subject   of   infinitive,    324-325, 

333  ff. 
with  compounds  of  trans,  etc., 

62-63. 
with  verbs  of  asking,  etc.,  70- 

72. 
with  verbs  of  naming,  etc.,  67- 


Accusing,  verbs  of,  121. 
accuse,  121. 
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Acquitting,  verbs  of,  121. 

acsi,  313. 

ad-,  compounds  of,  with  ace,  62; 

with  dat.,   83. 
additur   ut,    264. 

Adjectives,  agreement,  1-3;  at- 
tributive, 1,  a;  predicate,  1, 
6;  430. 

as  substantives,  3. 

indefinite,    46-56. 

reflexive,   19-25. 

position  of,  402,  407. 

possessive,  27-29. 

with  dat.,  92-96. 

with  gen.,  113-115. 
adiuvo,  81. 

admoneo,  117;    admoneo  ut,  262. 
Adverbial  ace,  74. 
Adverbs,  position  of,  411. 
Adversative  conjunctions,  397. 
ad  versus,  92. 
aequus,  92. 
aestimo,  122. 

Agent,  ablative  of,   89,    128-130, 
388;    dative  of,   88-89,   384, 
388. 
Agreement  of  adjectives,  1-3. 

of  nouns,  4-7. 

of  relative  pronoun,  12-15. 

of  verbs,  8-11. 
aliquis,  46-48. 
alius,  56,  494,  4. 
alter,  56,  494,  4. 
amicus,  92,  95. 
amplius,  159. 
an   in    questions,    221-222,    398- 

399. 
annon,  222. 
Answers,  223-225. 
ante-,  in  compounds,  with  dat.,  83. 
antequam,  289. 


Apodosis,  298. 

of   unreal   conditions   with   in- 
dicative,  309-310. 
appello,  58,  67-68. 
Appointing,  verbs  of,  67-68. 
Apposition,  4-6. 

Appositives,  4-6;   position  of,  408. 
aptus,  92-93. 
Asking,  verbs  of,  70-72. 
attingit  ut,  264. 
attribuo  with  gerundive,  382. 
audeo,  329. 

autem,  postpositive,  412. 
avidus,  113-114. 

B 
Believing,  verbs  of,  79-82. 
belH,  loc,  196. 


Cardinal     numerals,  position    of, 

406. 
cams,  92. 

Cases.     Cf.  Ablative,  etc. 
casij,  132. 
causa,  126,  381. 
Causal    clauses,  291-297. 
Cause,  ablative  of,  135-137,  463. 
cedo,  79-82. 
c616,  70. 
censeo,  262. 
Characteristic    clauses,    274-276, 

569. 
circum,  in  compounds,  with  ace, 

62;    with  dat.,   83. 
Cities,  construction  with  names  of, 

193-194,   198. 
coepi,  329. 

Cognate  accusative,  64. 
cognovi,  209-210. 
cogo,  332,  329. 
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Collective     nouns,     verb     agree- 
ment, 9. 
Commanding,  verbs  of,  79-82. 
Commands,  237-241;    in  indirect 

discourse,    349. 
commonefacio,  commonefio,   117. 
commoneo,  117. 

Comparison,  ablative  of,  157-159. 
Comparison,    conditional    clauses 

of,  313. 
Complementary    infinitive,     328- 

330;     position    of,    419. 
Complex     sentences    in    indirect 

discourse,    346-358. 
Complex  sentences,  order  of  words 

in,  420-425. 
Compound     sentences,    order    of 

words  in,   420-425. 
Compound    verbs,  with  ace,   62- 

63;   with   dat.,    83-84,  475. 
con,  in  compounds,  83. 
concede,  382. 

Concessive  clauses,  314-322;  posi- 
tion of,  422. 
Condemning,  verbs  of,  121. 
Conditional  clauses  of  comparison, 

313. 
Conditions,  298-312. 
logical,  301. 
ideal,  303. 
unreal,  305-310. 
mixed,  308. 

in  indirect  discourse,  351-358. 
expressed    by    participle,    312, 
371. 
confero,  475. 
confido,  79-82. 
Conjunctions,  394-399. 
conloco,  191. 
Conor,  329,  471. 
conscius,   113-114. 


consequitur  ut,  264. 

consilio,  139. 

constituo,  191,  329. 

consuesco,  329. 

consuetudine,  139. 

consuevi,  209-210. 

consulo,  79-82,  footnote,  p.  15. 

contend©,  329. 

contentus,  137. 

contineo,  475. 

contingit  ut,  264. 

contrarius,  92. 

Contrary   to  fact  conditions.    Cf. 

Unreal, 
convenio,  475. 
Convicting,  verbs  of,  121. 
convoco,  475. 

Copulative  conjunctions,  394-396. 
Correlative  conjunctions,  399. 
credo,  79-82. 
creo,  57-58,  67-69. 
cum,  causal,  292, 

concessive,  315. 

temporal,  277-282. 

inversum,  281. 

iterative,  282. 

cum  .  .  .  turn,  280,  note. 

turn,  cum,  280. 
cunctor,  329. 
cunctus,  189. 
cupidus,  113-114. 
cupio,  332,  262,  329. 
euro,  382;    euro  ut,  262. 

D 
Dates,    176-185. 
Dative  case,  78-96. 

of  agent,  88-89,  384,  388. 

of  indirect  object,  78. 

of  interest,  87. 

of  possessor,  85-86. 
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Dative  case,  of  purpose,  90-91, 483. 
of  reference,  87. 
of  service,  90-91. 
with  adjectives,  92-96. 
with  compound  verbs,  83-84. 
with  special  verbs,  79-82. 

Day,  divisions  of  the,  175. 

debeo,  329,  585;  in  unreal  con- 
ditions, 309-310. 

decerno,  262. 

Definite  value  or  cost,  123. 

Degree  of  difference,  ablative  of, 
160-162,  200. 

delecto,  81. 

Deliberative  subjunctive,  218. 

deligo,  58,  67. 

Demanding,  verbs  of,  70-72. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  and  ad- 
jectives, 30-38;  position  of, 
403. 

Deponent  verbs,  participles  of, 
361;    periphrastic  of,  519. 

Description,  genitive  of,  101-103, 
109;    ablative  of,  140-141. 

desino,  329,  147-148, 

Desire,  adjectives  of,  113-114. 

desisto,  329,  147-148. 

despero,  60. 

deterreo,  269-270. 

dextra,  189. 

dico,  58,  67-68,  329. 

dictu,  391. 

Difference,  Degree  or  Measure  of, 
160-162. 

diffido,  79-82. 

dignus,  145;    dtgnus  est  qui,  275. 

Direct  discourse,  467. 

Direct  object,  60-63. 

Direct  questions,  214-222. 

Direct  and  indirect  reflexives,  21- 
25. 


Disjunctive  conjunctions,  398. 

dissimilis,  92. 

Distance,  how  expressed,  200. 

disto,  200. 

do,  with  gerundive,  382. 

doceo,  70-72. 

doleo,  with  ace,  60;    with  quod, 

296;    with  infinitive,   336. 
dolo,  132. 
domus,  194. 
donee,  288. 
Double  dative,  91. 
Double  questions,  221-222. 
Doubting,  verbs  of,  272-273. 
duco,  122. 

Dubitative  subjunctive,  218. 
dubito,  272-273,  329. 
dum,  while,  285-287;    until,   288; 

in  proviso,  290. 
Duration  of  time,  169,  452. 

E 

efficio,  264. 

egeo,  154. 

egredior,  147-148. 

eius  modi,  275,  4. 

Emotion,  verbs  of,  miseret,  etc., 
118-120;  with  indirect  dis- 
course, 336. 

Emphasis,  401. 

Enclitics,  413. 

enim,  postpositive,  412. 

Entreaty,  236;  in  indirect  dis- 
course, 349. 

Envy,  verbs  of,  79-82. 

eo,  degree  of  difference,  161. 

erga,  112. 

et,  394-396. 

etiamsl,  322. 

etsi,  322. 

excedo, 147-148. 
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Exceptional  sequence,  247-250. 

Exclamations,  77. 

expello,  147-148. 

expers,  113-114. 

exspecto,  61. 

Extent,  of  degree,  74;    of  space, 

199-200;  of  time,  169. 
extremus,  108. 


facio,  with  double  ace,  67-69  ; 
with  gen.,  122. 

facio  ut,  264. 

facta,  391. 

faveo,  79-82. 

Favor,  verbs  of,  79-82. 

Fearing,  verbs  of,  266-268. 

fere,  position  of,  411. 

fido,  79-82. 

Final  clauses.     Cf.  Purpose. 

finitimus,  92,  95. 

flo,  58. 

fit  ut,  264. 

fitness,  adjectives  of,  92-95. 

fore  ut,   341-342. 

Forgetting,  verbs  of,  116. 

foris,  196. 

fretus,  137. 

Friendliness,  adjectives  of,  92- 
95. 

fruor,  165. 

Fullness,  adjectives  of,  113-114. 

fungor,  165. 

Future  tense,  indicative,  212;  in- 
finitive, 340-343;  participle, 
365. 

Future  perfect,  213;  when 
changed  into  subjunctive, 
250. 

futurum  esse  ut,  341-342. 

futurum  fuisse  ut,  354,  3. 


gaudeo,  336. 

Gender.    Cf.  Agreement. 

Genitive  case,  97-126. 

description,  101-103. 

indefinite  value,   122-123. 

objective,  with  nouns,  110-112; 
with  adjectives,  113-115. 

partitive,  104-108. 

possession,  97-100. 

predicate,  109. 

quality,  101-103. 

with  interest,  124. 

with  potior,   125. 

with  similis,  etc.,   95-96. 

with   verbs    of    accusing,    etc., 
121. 

with  verbs  of  emotion,  118-120. 

with  verbs  of  memory,  etc.,  116. 

with  verbs  of  reminding,  etc., 
117. 

with  verbs  of  rating,   122-123. 

position  of,  409. 
Gerund,  376,  378-379,  381,  501. 
Gerundive,  377-382,  501. 
gratus,  92. 

H 

habeo,    with     pred.     noun,     58; 

with     double     ace,     67-69; 

with  gen.,  122. 
Helping,  verbs  of,  79-82. 
hie,  haec,  hoc,  30,  35. 
Hindering,  verbs  of,  269-271. 
Historical  perfect,  207. 
Historical  tenses,  242. 
hoc,  abl.  of  degree  of  difference, 

161. 
Hoping,  verbs  of,  334. 
horreo,  60. 
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Hortatory  subjunctive,   236,   241; 

in  indirect  discourse,  349;  in 

conditions,  311. 
hortatu,  139. 
hortor,  262. 
humi,  196. 


iam  diu,  etc.,  202,  205. 

Ideal     conditions,     303-304;      in 

indirect  discourse,   353. 
idem,  37. 
Ides,  177. 

idoneus,  92;  idoneus  est  qui,  275. 
igitur,  412. 
ignosco,  79-82. 
ille,  33-35. 
immemor,  113-114. 
impedio,  269-270. 
Imperative,  237-241;    in  indirect 

discourse,  349;  in  conditions, 

311. 
Imperfect  tense,   indicative,  203- 

205. 
subjunctive,  245. 
in  wishes,  228. 
in  conditions,  306. 
sequence  after,  249. 
imperitus,  113-114. 
Impersonal      construction      with 

verbs   of   saying,    344-345. 
Impersonal   use   of  verbs    taking 

the  dative,   82. 
Impersonal    verbs,    miser et,    etc., 

118-119. 
impero,    with    dat.,    79-82;     im- 

pero  ut,  262. 
Implied   indirect  discourse,  295- 

296. 
importo,  475. 
imus,  108. 


in-,    in    compounds,    with    dat., 

83;    with  ace,  62. 
incipio,  329. 
Indefinite  pronouns  and  adjectives, 

47-56. 
Indefinite  value,  genitive  of,  122- 

123. 
indigeo,  154. 

indignus,  145;  indignus  est,  275,  1. 
Indirect   discourse,  333-358,  467. 

commands  in,  349. 

complex  sentences  in,  346-358. 

conditions  in,  351-358. 

declarative    sentences   in,  333- 
347. 

entreaty  in,  349. 

tenses  of  infinitive  in,  337-343. 

implied  or  partial,  295-296. 
Indirect  object,  78-84. 
Indirect       questions,       251-252; 
double,  222;  position  of,  423. 
Indirect  reflexive,  21-25,  487,  541. 
indulge©,  79-82. 
Indulging,  verbs  of,  79-82. 
infero,  475. 
infestus,  92. 
infimus,  108. 
Infinitives,  323-345. 

complementary,  329-330. 

in  indirect  discourse,  333-336. 

modified  by  gen.  or  adj.,  100. 

objective,  331-332. 

personal   and   impersonal    con- 
structions,  344-345. 

subjective,  323-327. 

tenses,  337-343,  467. 
inimlcus,  92,  95. 
iniquus,  92. 
iniuria,  132. 
iniussu,  139. 
Inner  object,  65-66,  117,  471. 
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inops,    113-114. 

inter-,  in  compounds,  83. 

intercludo,  147-148. 

Interest,  dative  of,  87,  91. 

interest,  124. 

jnterficio,  475. 

Interrogative  pronouns,  and  ad- 
jectives, 44-45;  position  of, 
415. 

inutilis,  92-93. 

invideo,  79-82. 

ipse,  38,  25. 

irascor,  79-82. 

is,  ea,  id,  36,  20,  459. 

iste,  31-32. 

iubeo,  332,  263,  81. 

iiire,  132. 

ius  est  ut,  264. 

iussu,  139. 

iuvo,  81. 


Jussive  subjunctive,  236,  241. 

K 
Kalends,  177. 
Knowing,  verbs  of,  333. 
Knowledge,  adjectives  of,  113-114. 


laetor,     with     quod,     296;      with 

infinitive,  336. 
laetus,  137. 
laeva  (parte),  189. 
lege,  legibus,  132. 
Less  vivid  conditions.    Cf.    Ideal 

conditions. 
Uber,  149. 
libero,  149. 
licet,  may,  325,  3,  326;    in  unreal 

conditions,  309-310. 


licet,  although,  320. 

Likeness,  adjectives  of,  92-96. 

Limit  of  motion,  75,  187,  190, 
194,  195,  198. 

Locative  case,   193-198. 

loco,  locis,  189. 

loco,  verb,  with  in  and  abl.,  191; 
with  gerundive,    382. 

Logical  conditions,  301-302;  in 
indirect    discourse,    352. 

longius,  159. 

lugeo,  with  ace,  60;  with  in- 
finitive,   336. 

M 
maereo,  60. 

Making,  verbs  of,  67-68. 
malim,  mallem,  231. 
malo,  329,  332. 
mando,  262. 
maneo,  58. 

Manner,  ablative  of,  131,  463. 
Material,  ablative  of,  152. 
maturo,  329. 
Means  or  instrument,  ablative  of, 

127,  129,  463. 
Measure,  genitive  of,  102. 
Measure  of  difference,   160,   162, 

200. 
medius,  108. 
memento,  239. 
memini,  209-210,  116. 
memor,  113-114. 
Memory,   adjectives  of,    113-114; 

verbs  of,  116. 
merits,  132. 
metuo,  266-268,  329. 
militiae,  196. 
mille,  milia,  494,  3. 
minitor,  79-82. 
minor,  verb,  79-82. 
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minus,  adverb,  159. 

miror,  with  ace,  60;  with  in- 
finitive, 336. 

misereor,  120. 

miseret,  118-119. 

miseror,  120. 

Mixed  conditions,  308,  311. 

moneo,  262,  471. 

Months,  176-181. 

more,  moribus,  139. 

More  vivid  conditions,  301-302;  in 
indirect  discourse,  352. 

moror,  329. 

mos  est  ut,  264. 

moveo,  147-148. 

multo,  161. 

Must,  585. 

N 

Naming,  verbs  of,  58,  67. 

natu,  143. 

natus,  150. 

ne,  in  purpose  clauses,  254,  265, 
262,  479;  after  verbs  of 
fearing,  266-267;  after  verbs 
of  preventing,  etc.,  269-271; 
in  hortatory  subjunctive,  236, 
241;  in  wishes,  226;  in  con- 
cessive clauses,  321. 

ne  .  .  .  quidem,  412. 

-ne,  enclitic,  217,  221-222,  413. 

Nearness,  adjectives  of,  92-95. 

necesse  est,  325,  3,  326,  585;  in 
unreal  conditions,  309-310. 

Necessity,  verbs  of,  309-310. 

necne,  222. 

Negatives,  265,  479. 

nego,  335. 

negotium  do  ut,  262. 

nescio,  329. 


Night,  divisions  of,  175. 

nisi,  299,  2. 

noceo,  79-82. 

noli,  nolite,  240-241. 

nolo,  329,  332. 

Nominative  case,  57-58. 

nomine,  143. 

nomino,  67-68,  58. 

Nones,  177. 

nonne,  215. 

nostri  and  nostrum,  17. 

novi,  209-210. 

niido,  149. 

niidus,  149. 

num,  216. 

Number.     Cf .  Agreement. 

Numerals,  position  of,  406. 

numero.  143. 


ob-,  in  compounds,  83. 
Obeying,  verbs  of,  79-82. 
Object,  direct,  60-63. 

indirect,  78-84. 

inner,  65-66,  471. 
Objective  genitive,  110-112. 
Objective  infinitive,  331. 
Obligation,   in  unreal   conditions, 

309-310,   356. 
obliviscor,  116. 
oblitus,  113-114. 
obsto,  269-270. 
obtineo,  475. 
occupo,  475. 
odi,  209-210. 
omnis,  189. 

oportet,  309-310,  325,  2,  326,  585. 
opprimo,  475. 
opto,  262. 
opus  est,  155-156. 
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Order  of  words,  400-424. 

Ordinal  numerals,  position  of,  406. 

ordine,  132. 

Origin,  ablative  of,  150. 

oro,  70-72;    oro  ut,  262. 

ortus,  150. 

Ought,   585. 


paene,  411. 

paenitet,  118-119. 

par,  92,  95. 

parco,  79-82. 

Pardoning,  verbs  of,  79-82. 

pareo,  79-82. 

par6,  with  ace,  61;  with  in- 
finitive,   329. 

parte,  partibus,  189. 

particeps,   113-114. 

Participles,  359-375,  511. 
as  adjectives,  366. 
as  nouns,  367. 
for  clauses,  375. 
in  ablative  absolute,  369-374. 
in  conditions,  312. 
in  -ns,  with  gen.,  113. 

Particles  introducing  purpose  and 
result  clauses,  contrasted, 
265. 

Partitive  genitive,  104-108. 

Passive  periphrastic  conjugation, 
383-389;  in  conditions,  309- 
310. 

passus,  494. 

patior,  329,  332. 

paulo,  161. 

per-,  in  compounds,  62. 

per,    through    the   agency    of,  130. 

Perceiving,  verbs  of,  333. 

Perfect  tense,  indicative,  206- 
209. 


subjunctive,  244;    sequence  of, 

248;    in  result  clauses,   260. 

infinitive,  339;    sequence  after, 

248. 
participle,  364. 
perficio,  264. 
Periphrastic  conjunctions. 

active    in    indirect    questions, 
252;    in  conditions,  309-310. 
passive,  383-389,  519;  in  condi- 
tions, 309-310. 
peritus,  113-114. 
permitto,  262. 
Person,  of  verb,  8,  11. 
Personal    and    impersonal    con- 
structions with  verbs  of  say- 
ing, 344-345. 
Personal  pronouns,  16-20. 
persuadeo,  with  dat.,  79-82;  with 

subjunctive,    262. 
Persuading,  verbs  of,  79-82. 
pertaesum  est,  118-119. 
peto,    with    a    and    abl.,    70-72; 

with   subjunctive,    262. 
piget,  118-119. 

Place,  constructions  of,  186-200. 
from  which,  188,  192,  194,  198. 
to  which,    187,    190,    191,    194, 

198. 
where,  186,  189,  193-197. 
placeo,  79-82. 
placet,  325,  1,  326. 
Pleasing,  verbs  of,  79-82. 
Plenty,    adjectives    of,     113-114; 

verbs  of,   153. 
plenus,  113-114. 

Pluperfect  tense,  indicative,  210, 
211. 
subjunctive,  246. 
in  wishes,  229. 
in  conditions,  307-308, 
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Pluperfect  tense,  sequence  after, 

246. 
plus,  159. 
polliceor,  334,  471. 
pono,  191. 

posco,  70-72;    posed  ut,  262. 
Possession,    genitive    of,    97-100; 

in  predicate,  109. 
Possessive   adjectives,  18,   27-29, 

98;    position  of,  404. 
Possessor,  dative  of  the,  85-86. 
Possibility,  verbs    of,    in    unreal 

conditions,  309-310,  356. 
possum,    with    inner    object,    66; 

with  infinitive,  329. 
future  infinitive  lacking,  343. 
in  unreal  conditions,   309-310, 

356. 
post-,  in  compounds,  83. 
postpositives,  412. 
postquam,  283-284. 
postulo,    70-72,    471;    postulo  ut, 

262. 
potens,  113-114. 
Potential  subjunctive,  232-235. 
potior,  165-166,  125. 
Power,     adjectives    of,     113-114; 

verbs  of,   309-310,   356. 
prae-,  in  compounds,   83. 
praecipio,  262. 
praeficio,  475. 
praeter-,  compounds  of,  62. 
Predicate    adjectives,    1,    b,    327, 

330,  430. 
Predicate  nominative,  57-58. 
Predicate  nouns,  57-58,  327,  330. 
Predicate  genitive,  109. 
Prepositions,  position  of,  414. 
Present    tense,     indicative,    201- 

202;    with    dum,    286. 
subjunctive,  243, 


in  wishes,  227. 

in   conditions,   303. 

in  hortatory  subjunctive,  236. 

infinitive,  338. 

participle,  363. 
Preventing,  verbs  of,  269-271. 
Price,  ablative  of,  163-164. 
Primary  tenses,  242. 
primus,  108. 
Principal  tenses,  242. 
priusquam,  289. 
privo,  149. 

pro-,  in  compounds,  83. 
procedo,  475. 
prohibeo,     with     abl.,     147-148; 

with  infinitive,  271,  332. 
Prohibitions,  240-241. 
Promising,  verbs  of,  334. 
promitto,  334. 
Pronouns,  12-56. 

demonstrative,  30-38. 

indefinite,  46-56. 

interrogative,  44-45. 

personal,  16-20. 

reflexive,  19-26. 

relative,  12-15,  39-43. 
prope,  411. 
propior,  94. 

Protasis,  298,  302;  implied,  312. 
provideo,  262. 
Proviso,  clauses  of,  290. 
proximus,  92,  94,  95. 
prudens,  113-114. 
pudet,  118-119. 
Pure  perfect,  208-209. 
Purpose,  clauses  of,  253-257,  479; 
position  of,  423;    substantive 
clauses  of,  261-263. 
Purpose,  dative  of,  90-91,  483. 
puto,  67-69;    with  gen.  of  value, 
122, 
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Q 

quaero,  ace,  of  the  thing,  61; 
abl.  of  the  person,  70-72; 
with   inner   object,    471. 

quality,     genitive     of,     101-103; 
in  predicate,  109. 
ablative  of,  140-141. 

quam,  than,  omission  of,  157-159. 

quamdiii,  285. 

quamquam,  317-318. 

quam  vis,  319. 

quando,  294-295. 

quanto  .  .  ..  tanto,  162. 

quasi,  313. 

-que,  413. 

queror,  with  ace,  60;  with  quod, 
296;   with  infinitive,  336. 

Questions,  direct,  214-222. 
indirect,  251-252,  222. 
double,  221-222. 
deliberative  or  dubitative,  218. 
rhetorical,  219-220,  235. 
position  of  verb  in,  417. 

qui.    Cf.    Relative. 

quia,  294-295. 

quidam,  46,  51. 

quidem,  412. 

quilibet,  46,  52. 

quin,  269-272. 

quis,  quid,  indefinite  pronoun, 
46,  48;  interrogative  pro- 
noun, 44-45. 

quispiam,  50. 

quisquam,    46,  49. 

quisque,  46,  54. 

qui  vis,  46,  52. 

quo,  in  purpose  clauses,  256. 

quo  .   .   .  hoc  (eo),  162. 

quoad,  285,  288. 

quoniam,  294-295,  297. 


quominus,  269-270. 
quoque,  412. 


Rating,  verbs  of,  122. 

Real  conditions.   Cf .  Logical, 

Reciprocal  pronouns,  26. 

recordor,  116. 

recuso,  269-270. 

reddo,  67-69. 

Reference,  dative  of,  87,  91. 

refert,  124. 

refertus,  115. 

Reflexive  pronouns  and  adjectives, 

19-26,  487,  541. 
Refusing,  verbs  of,  269-271. 
Relative  clauses. 

characteristic,  275-276. 

cause,  293. 

concession,  316. 

purpose,   255. 

result,  259. 
Relative    adjective,  39-43;     posi- 
tion, 403. 
Relative  pronoun,  39-43;    12-15; 

position,  415. 
Relieving,  verbs  of,  147-148. 
relinquo,  382. 
reliquum  est  ut,  264. 
reliquus,  108. 

Remembering,  verbs  of,  116. 
Reminding,  verbs  of,  117. 
reminiscor,  116. 
Removing,  147-148. 
Resisting,  verbs  of,  79-82. 
resists,  79-82. 

Respect,  ablative  of,  142-145. 
respondeo,  471. 
restat  ut,  264. 

Result     clauses,     258-260,     479; 
position  of,   423. 
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Result  clauses,  substantive  clauses, 

264-265. 
retineo,  269-270. 

Rhetorical  questions,  219-220, 235. 
rideo,  60. 
rogatu,  139. 

rogo,  70-72;  rogo  ut,  262. 
rus,  194. 

S 
Saying,  verbs  of,  333. 
scio,  329. 
scito,  239. 

Secondary  tenses,  242. 
sententia,  139. 
sentio,  471. 

Separation,  ablative  of,  146-149. 
Sequence  of  tenses,  242-250,  448; 

•in  result  clauses,   260. 
sequitur  ut,  264. 
Service,  dative  of,  90-91. 
serving,  verbs  of,  79-82. 
servio,  79-82. 

Sharing,  adjectives  of,   113-114. 
Showing,  verbs  of,  67-68. 
si,  299,  1. 
similis,  92,  95-96. 
simulatque   (simulac),  283. 
Simple  conditions.     Cf.  Logical, 
sin,  299,  3. 
sinistra  (parte),  189. 
sino,  329,  332,  263. 
socius,   113-114. 
sole5,  329. 
solus  est  qui,  275. 
solvo,  147-148. 
Source,  ablative  of,  150. 
Sparing,  verbs  of,  79-82. 
Special  verbs  with  dative,  79-82. 
Specification,    ablaitive    of,     142- 
145,  463. 


spero,  334. 

spolio,  149. 

statuo,  191. 

studeo,    with    dat.,    79-82;     with 

infinitive,    329. 
studiosus,  113-114. 
sub-,  in  compounds,  62. 
Subject,    57;     position     of,    400; 

of  infinitive,  333. 
Subjunctive  mood. 

after  priusquam  and  antequam, 
289. 

after  verbs  of  doubting,  272. 

after  verbs  of  fearing,  266-267. 

after  verbs  of  hindering,  etc., 
269-271. 

conditions,  303-308. 

deliberative,  218. 

hortatory,  236,  241. 

in  causal  clauses,  291-296. 

in   characteristic  clauses,   275- 
276. 

in  concessive  clauses,  314-322. 

in  conditional  clauses  of  com- 
parison, 313. 

in  indirect  discourse,  347-350. 

in  proviso  clauses,  290. 

in  purpose  clauses,  253-257. 

in  result  clauses,  258-260. 

in  substantive  clauses,  261-266. 

indirect  question,  251-252. 

jussive,  236,  241. 

potential,  232-235. 

rhetorical,  219. 

sequence  of  tenses,  242-250. 

wishes,  226-231. 

with  cum  temporal,  278-280. 

with  dum,  288. 

with     the     impersonal     verbs, 
licet,  etc.,   325-326. 
Subordinate  clauses,  order  of,  423. 
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Subordinate    clauses    in    indirect 

discourse,  347,  350. 
Subordination  of  clauses,  425. 
Substantive  clauses,  261-273. 
after  verbs   of   doubting,  272- 

273. 
after  verbs  of  fearing,  266-268. 
after  verbs  of  hindering,   etc., 

269-271. 
of  purpose,  261-263. 
of  result,  264-265. 
Substantive     infinitive,    323-332; 
modified  by  gen.  or  adj.,  100. 
sui,  19-26. 

sum,  with  pred.  noun  or  adj.,  58; 
with  gen.  of  indefinite  value, 
122;     position   of,    418. 
summus,  108. 
super-,  in  compounds,  83. 
Supines,  390-393. 
suus,  19-26. 


Table    of   conditions    in  indirect 

discourse,  355. 
taedet,  118-119. 
tametsi,  322. 
tamquamsi,  313. 
Teaching,  verbs  of,  70-72. 
Temporal  clauses,  277-289;  posi- 
tion of,  422. 
tempto,  329. 

Tendency,  clauses  of,  274-276. 
teneo,   269-270. 
Tenses,  of  the  indicative,  120-123. 

present,  201-202. 

imperfect,    203-205. 

future,  212. 

perfect,    206-209. 

pluperfect,  210-211. 

future  perfect,  213. 


sequence    of    tenses,    242-250, 
448. 

of  infinitive,  337-343,  467. 

of  participle,  362-365,  511. 
terra  marique,   189. 
Thinking,  verbs  of,  333. 
Third  personal  pronouns,  20  ff. 
Threatening,  verbs  of,  79-82. 
Time  constructions,  167-185,  452. 

time  when,   167,  170,  452. 

time  within  which,  168,  452. 

time    how    long,    duration    of 
time,   169,  452. 
timeo,     with     subjunctive,     266- 

268;    with  infinitive,   329. 
totus,  189. 
trado,  382. 

trans-,  in  compounds,  62-63. 
Trusting,  verbs  of,  79-82. 
Two  accusatives,  67-72. 

U 
ubi,  when,  283. 

Unreal    conditions,    305-307;    in 

indirect    discourse,    354-355; 

in    dependent    clauses,    357; 

indicative  apodosis,  309-310. 

unus  est  qui,  275. 

usus  est,  155. 

ut,  in  purpose  clauses,  253. 
in  result  clauses,  259. 
in    substantive     clauses,    261- 

265. 
after  verbs  of  fearing,  266-267. 
temporal,  283. 
concessive,  321. 
uter,  45. 
utilis,  92-93. 
utinam,  226-230. 
utor,  165. 
utrum  ...  an,  221-222. 
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vacuus,  149. 

valeo,  66. 

-ve,   enclitic,   413. 

velim,  vellem,  231. 

velutsi,  313. 

Verbs,  syntax  of,  201-393;  agree- 
ment of,  8-11;  position  of, 
400. 

vereor,  with  subjunctive,  226- 
268;    with  infinitive,  329. 

vero,  412. 

vescor,  165. 

vester,  18. 

vestri  and  vestrum,  17. 

veto,  332,  263. 

vi,  132. 


videor,  with  pred.  noun  or  adj., 

58;   with  infinitive,  329. 
video  ut,  262. 
videtur,  325,  1. 
visu,  391. 

Vocative  case,  59. 
volo,  329,  332. 
voluntate,  132. 
vulgo,  132. 

W 
Want,  verbs  of,  153. 
Wishes,  226-231. 


Year,  method  of  dating,  182-185. 


FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN 

By  Alexander  James  Inglis,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Horace  Mann  High 
School,  Teachers  College,  and  Virgil  Prettyman,  Principal  Horace 
Mann  High  School,  Teachers  College.  Revised  Edition.  i2mo. 
Cloth.     301  pages.     90  cents  net, 

A  series  of  sixty-five  lessons  affording  an  adequate  preparation 
for  the  reading  of  Caesar.  The  lessons  are  carefully  graded ;  the 
rules,  clear  and  concise. 

Without  assuming  much  knowledge  of  English  grammar  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  the  general  principles  of  inflection  and  syntax 
are  gradually  developed. 

The  selection  of  words  for  the  vocabulary  is  based  on  the  latest 
and  most  systematic  analysis  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  authors 
usually  read  in  our  schools.  Words  have  been  chosen  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  their  comparative  frequency  of  occurrence,  and  with 
especial  reference  to  the  vocabulary  of  Caesar,  so  that  few  words 
have  been  admitted  which  are  not  of  very  common  occurrence  in 
that  author. 

The  exercises  consist  of  three  parts :  detached  Latin  sentences ; 
a  passage  of  connected  Latin ;  and  sentences  for  translation  from 
English  into  Latin.  The  detached  Latin  sentences  are  intended 
for  practice  in  the  paradigms  and  syntax  of  the  lesson,  while  the 
passages  of  connected  Latin  afford  practice  in  reading  narrative 
Latin  and  review  work  in  vocabulary  and  syntax. 

A  simple  system  of  reference  and  cross  reference  is  employed  so 
that  any  page,  paragraph,  or  footnote  may  be  quickly  found.  The 
paradigms  presenting  the  inflections  of  the  various  parts  of  speech 
are  found  in  Appendix  \.  A  summary  of  rules  is  given  in  Ap- 
pendix n.  
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City. 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  SERIES 

The  volumes  of  this  series  have  been  prepared  by  practical  teachers 
who  have  had  actual  experience  in  teaching  Latin  in  secondary  schools. 

To  furnish  material  for  so-called  reading  at  sight,  a  portion  of  the  text 
of  each  author  has  been  printed  with  only  such  brief  notes  as  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  text. 

The  notes  refer  to  the  grammars  of  Allen  and  Greenough,  Bennett, 
Gildersleeve  and  Lodge,  Harkness,  and  Lane  and  Morgan. 

The  type  is  large  and  clear,  generously  spaced  and  leaded  ;  the  paper 
of  a  dull  tint  restful  to  the  eyes;  the  binding  firm,  but  such  as  to  allow 
the  books  to  open  flat.  Maps,  plans,  and  illustrations  are  numerous,  and 
are  chosen  not  for  ornament  but  for  real  illustration. 


Cornelius  Nepos 


This  edition  contains  all  of  the  Lives  that  any  teacher  will  care  to  have 
a  class  read.  The  Praefatio  and  thirteen  of  the  Lives  have  been  edited 
with  full  notes,  the  remaining  Lives  with  footnotes  for  more  rapid  reading 
or  for  sight  reading.  The  vocabulary  covers  both  divisions  of  the  text, 
and  simple  word-groups  for  the  study  of  word-formation. 

The  Poems  of  Ovid 

This  edition  consists  of  about  three  thousand  verses,  with  a  complete 
commentary,  and  about  one  thousand  verses  for  rapid  reading,  with  brief 
notes.  The  selections  from  the  Metamorphoses,  which  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  book,  are  put  first,  and  are  more  fully  annotated  than  the  se- 
lections from  the  other  writings.  A  brief  summary  of  the  general  laws  of 
prosody  is  given  in  the  Introduction,  together  with  copious  exercises,  and 
all  long  vowels  are  indicated  in  the  earlier  selections. 
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Marcus  TuUius  Cicero 


Ten  orations  are  here  presented-^  the  four  against  Catihne,  those  on  the 
Manilian  Law,  for  the  poet  Archias,  and  for  Milo,  the  Fourteenth  Philip- 
pic, and  those  for  Marcellus  and  for  Ligarius.  The  last  two  orations,  to- 
gether with  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Episttdae  ad  Fatniliares,  have  been 
annotated  with  a  view  to  sight  reading,  the  notes  being  brief  and  placed 
at  the  corresponding  page  of  Latin  text.  The  orations  selected  are  such 
as  will  satisfy  thfe  entrance  requirements  of  any  college  or  university  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Introduction  treats  in  a  comprehensive,  clear,  and  interesting  way 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Cicero  ;  of  the  orations  presented  in  this  edi- 
tion ;  of  the  letters  ;  and  finally,  of  the  Roman  Constitution,  with  special 
reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  orations. 

The  Notes  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  class-room  experience.  They 
represent  to  some  extent  the  need  of  explanation,  as  shown  by  the  ques- 
tions of  students  in  their  daily  recitations. 


Caesar :   The  Gallic  War 

{Nearly  ready. ^ 

The  text  will  embrace  the  whole  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  and  will  be  il- 
lustrated by  maps  and  cuts  in  the  text  and  also  by  a  series  of  general  maps 
in  colors.  A  feature  of  the  map  scheme  is  the  fact  that  all  the  maps  used 
to  show  the  principal  campaigns  are  drawn  on  the  same  scale  as  the  gen- 
eral map  of  Gaul.  The  result  is  that  the  student,  instead  of  having  a  con- 
fused notion  of  the  character  of  Caesar's  campaigns,  as  is  caused  by  the 
several  maps  being  drawn  on  entirely  different  scales,  each  one  different 
from  the  other  and  all  different  from  the  general  map,  secures  a  very  cor- 
rect and  accurate  notion  of  the  real  extent  of  country  covered  by  the  in- 
dividual campaigns  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  text  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  comprehensive  general  introduction  and  also  by  notes 
and  vocabulary  especially  prepared  for  this  edition. 
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